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re 
ig HE favorable reception this work has met 
with, claims the Author’s. moft. grateful acknowledg- 
ments. A large edition having run off in a few 
months, and the fale appearing to be ftill unabated, 
a new impreffion is become necefiary. On this oc- 


eafion, was he to conceal his feelings and pafs over in 


filence, a diftingétion fo beneficial and flattering, he 


would juftly incur the imputation of ingratitude. 
That he might not do this, he takes the opportunity, 
which now ‘prefents itfelf, of conveying to the Public 
(though in terms inadequate to the Magna) EMO} ions 
of his heart) the fenfe he entertains of their favor ; 
and thus tranfmits to them his thanks. 

In this new edition, care has been taken to re¢cti- 
fy thofe errors which have unav Heys proceeded. 
from the hurry of the prefs, and hkewie any incor 
rectnefs in the language that has found its way into } 

The credibility of. fome of the incidents: related in 
the following pages, and fome of the ftories introduced. 
therein, having heen queftioned, particul: tly the prog. 


_noftication of the Indian’ pricft on the banks of Lake 


Superior, and. the ftory of .the Indian and his rattle 
fnake, the author thinks it necefla lary to avail himfelf 
of the fame opportunity, to endeavor to cradicate 
any) HERONS that might have leet made on the, 
minds of his readers, by the apparent improbability of 


-thefe relations... 


As to the former, he has’ related it juft as it hap- 
pened. Being an eye witneis to the whole. tranfac- 
tion (and, he ‘flatters himnfelf, at the. time, free, from: 
every trace of {ceptical. ebitina cy OF inthufiaftic Cres 
dulity) he was confequently able to defcribe every 
eircumitaice. minutely and impartially. ‘Lhis he has 
done; but without endeavoring to account for the 


means by which it was accomplifhed. W hether the 
. Ace He the retult of BS ior ee ete, fi 
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by the fagacious prieft, andthe completion of it mere- 

- ly accidental 5 or whether he was really endowed with 
fupernatural power the narrator left to the judg- 
ment of his readers ; whofe conclufions, he fuppofes, 
‘varied according as the mental faculties of each were 
difpofed to admit or rejeét' facts: that cannot be “ac- 
counted for by natural caufes. | 

The flory of the rattle fnake was related to him by 
a French gentleman of undoubted veracity ; and were 
the readers of this work as thoroughly acquainted’ 
with the fagacity, and inftin€tive proceedings of that 
animal, as he is, they. would be as well affured of the 
truth of it. It is well known that thofe fnakes which: 
have furvived through the fummer, the accidents rep-: 
tiles are liable to, periodically retire to the woods, at 
the approach of winter; where each (as curious ob- 
fervers have ae ag takes poflefion of the cavity it. 
had occupied ne preceding year. As foon as the 
feaion is propitious, enlivened by the invigorating 
rays of the fea they leave thefe retreats, and make 
their way tothe fame fpot, though ever fo diftant,. 
on which they before had found fubfiftence, and the 
means of propagating their fpecies. -Does 1 then re= 
quire any extraordinary exertions of the mind to. be-. 
‘heve, that one of thefe regular creatures, after having 
been kindly treated by its mafter, fhould return to. 
the box, in which it had ufually been fupplied’ with. 
food, and had met with a comfortable abede, and that: 

mearly about the time the Indian, from former exper~ 
iments, was able to guefs at ? It certainly does not ; 
nor will the liberal and i ingenuous doubt the truth of 

a ftory fo well authenticated, becaufe the circum- 
ra appear extraordinary in-a country where the 
fubject of it is fcarcely known. 

Thefe explanations the author hopes will fuffice to 
convince his readers, that he has not, as travellers 
are fometimes fuppofed to do, amufed them with im- 

“probable tales, or wifhed to acquire importance by 


: ~oamaking his parent '$ favor of the marvellous. 
; OT AONTENTTS. 
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N O fooner was the: late war with France’ 


concluded, and. peace eftablifhed by. the treaty of ” 


Verfailles, in the year 1763, than‘I began to confid-~ 


er (having rendered my country. fome fervices dur~ 
ing-the war) how I might continue ftill ferviceable, 
and:.contribute, as muchas lay: in my power, to make 


that vaft acqu‘fition of territory, «gained by Great 
Britain; in North America, advantageous: to it. It- 
appeared to me indifpenfably needful, tat govern-- 
ment fhould be acquainted, in -the Grk place, with : 


the true ftate of: the dominions they were now be~ 
come poffefled of;- ‘To this purpofe, I determined, 


as the next: proof of my zeal, tovexplore the mo& un- 
known -parts of them, and to*fpare no trouble or ex- 
penfe im acquiring a knowledge that promifed to be. 


fo-ufeful to my countrymen.» ‘. knew that many ob- 
ftructions would arife to-my*fcheme from the want 


of’ good -Maps and Charts 3 for the French, whuib. 


they retained their power-in North America, had 
taken -every artful: method*to: keep. all other nations, 

articularly the Englifh, inagnorance of the concerns 
F y Leia ic 


ef the interior parts of it : and’ to’ aecompliih this: 
defign, with the oreater. certainty, they had publi fhed 


inaccurate Maps. si fale accounts ;. calling the» dif- 
ferent nations: of the Indians by nicknames they had 


given them, and not-by thofe rea tly appertaining | to. 
them.~ Whether the intention of. the French, in de: a 


ing this, was to prevent thefe nations from being pa} 
covered and traded with, or to conceal their difcourle, 
when they talked to'each other of, the Indian. con- 
cerns, in-their-prefence, I. will not determine ; but 
‘ whatfoever was the caufe from, which it. seals it 
tended to miflead, os ae iy ideas. i 
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As a proof that the Englith had been greatly de- 
ceived by thefe accounts, and that their knowledge 
relative to Canada had ufually been very confined ; 
before the conqueft of Crown, Point, in 1759, it 
had been efteemed an impregnable fortrefs ; but no 
fooner was it taken, than we were convinced’ that it: 
had acqnired its greateft feenrity from falfe ‘reports, 
given out by its poffeflors, and might have been bat-. 
tered down with a few four pounders Even. its fitu- 
ation, which' was reprefented to be fo very advantage-. 
ous, vas found to owe its advantages to ‘the fame 
fource. “Tt cannot be denied but that fome Maps of 
thefe countries have been pablifhed by the French 
with an a appearance of accuracy ; but thefe are of {fo 
fall a fize, and ‘drawn on fo minute a feale, ‘that 
they are “nearly inexplicable. The fources of the 
Rh I can aflert, from my own experience,. 
are greatly mifplaced’;’ for, “when Thad Sg! via 
them, and compared hai iy fituation with the Frenc 
Charts, | found them, very erroneoufly sacdehanslk 
and ‘am fatisfied that thefe were only copied from the 
tude fketches of the Indians. 

Even fo lately as their evacuation’ of Canadaj they 
‘continued their fehemes to deccive 3 leavigg no traces. 
by which any re ews tight accrue to: their 
conquerors 3 for although they- were weil acquainted 
with all the Lakes, par ticularly with Lake ‘Superior, 
‘having conftantly a veficl of confiderable burden: 
‘thereon, yet their plans of them are very incorrect. 
I difcovered many errors in the defcriptions given 
‘therein of its iflands and bays, during a progrefs of 
eleven hundred miles that I ‘coafted it in canoes. 
"They likewife, on siving up the pofleffion of them, 
ook care to leave the places they “had occupied, in 
‘the fame uncultivated ftate they had found them; at 
‘the fame time deftroying all their naval force. I oh: 
ferved myfelf part of the hulk of a very large veilel, 
‘burnt to the water's edge, juft at the opening froth 


‘the Straits of St. Marie inte the Lake, = Ahele 
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Thefe difficulties, however, were not fufficient to 
deter me from the undertaking, and I made prepara- 
tions, for fettmg out. What. I chiefly had in view, 
after gaining a knowledge of the manners, cuftoms, 
languages, foil and natural productions. of the. differ 
ent nations. that imhabit the back of the Miffifippi, 
was to afcertain the breadth of that vaft continent, 
which extends from the: Atlantic to-the Pacific Ocean, 
- jn-its broadeft part between 43 and 46 degrees north- 
ern latitude. Had,J been able to: accomplifh this, I 
intended to have propofed to government to eftablifh 
a pott in fome of thofe parts about the Straits of An- 
niany which. having been. firft difcevered .by Sir 
Francis: Drake, of courfe belong to the Englifh.. 
This.I am convinced would’ greatly :facilitate the dif- 
covery of a North weit paflage, or a communication 
between Hudfon’s bay and the Pacific Ocean... Ax 
event fo defirable, and which has been fo often 
fought for, but without fuccefs. Befides, this import- 
ant end, a fetthment on that extremity of America 
would anfwer many good. purpofes, and repay every 
expente the eftablifhment.of it might occafion. For 
it would not only ditclofe new fources of trade, and 
promote many, ufeful difcov:es, but would open a 
paflage for conveying, intelligence -to China; and the 
Enghth fettlements in the Eaft Indies, with greater 
expedition than a tedious voyage. .by the Cape of 
Good Hope, or the Straits of Magellan will allow of. 

How far the advantages arijing from fuch an-enter- 
prife may extend, can only be afcertained by.the fa- 
vorable concurrence .of future events. «But-that the 
completion of thedicheme, I-have bad-the honor of 


firft planning and attempting, will fome.time or other — 


be effected, Lmake no doubt. From, the unhappy 
divifions that at prefent fabbitt between-Great Britain 
and America, it. will probably be. fome» years. before 
the attempt is repeated ; but whenever it is, and the 
Leo he sade it‘ carried on <visheaReOPiery » thofe .who 
f are 
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are fo fortunate as to fucceed, will reap, exclufive of. 
the national advantages that muft enfue, emolumerts | 
beyond their moft fanguine expectations. And whilft 
their f{pirits are elated bytheir fuccefs,. perhaps they 
may beftow fome cofamendations and -bleffings on the 
perfon who firft-pointed out to them the way. Thefe; - 
though but a fhadowy recompertfe for all my toil, I: 
{hall receive with pleafure: 

To what power or authority this new world will” 
become dependent, after it has arifen from its prefs - 
ent uncultivated ftate, time alone can'difcover. But 
as the feat of empire from time immemorial: has » 

een gradually progreflive towards the weft, there is 
no doubt, but that at fome> future period, mighty 
kingdoms will emerge from*thefe wilderneffes, and-- 
ftately palaces and folemn temples, with see {fpiress 
reaching the fkiesy fupplant the Indian huts; whofe: 
only decorations are the barbarous trophies of —_ £ 

vanquiihed enemies, 

As fome of ‘the preceding paffages have icky 
- informed the reader that the plan I had Taid down: 
for penetrating to the Pacific Ocean, proved abors - 
tive, it is neceflary to add, that this proceeded not ° 
ae its impracticabili.+ (for the further 1 went the-- 
more convinced I was that it could certainly be ac- 
complifhed) but from. unforefeen difappointments. 
However, I proceeded fo far, that Twas able to mak 
fuch difcoveries as willbe ufeful im°any future at 
tempt, and’ prove a good foundation: for {ome more 
fortunate ducceffor to build upon. .'Thefe Idhall now 
lay before the public in the following pages 5 and 
am fatisfied that the. -greateft: part of them have never 
Been publifhed by any perfon that has hitherto treat=. 
ed of the mterior nations of the Indians, particular- 
ly, the account I give of the Naudowellies, and the 
 fituation of the heads ef the four great rivers that 
take their rife within a few leagues: of each other, 
nearly about the center of this great continent, vis. 

ie The 
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The river Bourbon, which empties itfelf into Hud- 
fon’s bay 5 the waters of Saint Lawrence ;, the Mil- 
lifippi, and the river Oregan, or the river of the weit, 
that/falls, into. the, Pacific Ocean, at the Straits of 
Annian. . 
wee omer cate that occafioned my returnin 1g 
before I had accomplifhed. my purpoies, were thefe. 
On my arrival at Michilimackimac, the remoteft 
Englith poft, in. September 1766, I applied to. Mr. 
Rogers, who was then Governor of it, to furnifh. me 
with a proper ailortment of goods, ag prefents for the 
{ndians who inhabit the track I intended to, purfue. 
He did this only in part; but promifed to fupply me 
with fuch as were neceflary, when I reached the Falls 
of. Saint. Anthony. I afterwards learned that the 
Governor fulfilled his. promife in ordering the goods 
to be delivered to me ; but thefe, to whole care he in- 
trufted them, inftead of conforming to his orders dif- 
pofed of them elfewhere. ope 
Difapppointed in my expectations from this quar- 
ter, L thought it neceflary to return to La Prairie Le 
Chien ; for it was impoflible to proceed any further 
without prefents to enfure me a favorable reception. 
This I did in the. beginning of the year,.1767, and 
finding my progrefs. to the weitward thus retarded, I 
determined to direct my courfe northward. I took 
this ftep with a view of finding a communication 
from the heads of the Miffifippi into Lake Superior, 
in order to meet, at the grand Portage on the North 
weft fide of that lake, the traders that ufually come 
about this feafon, from Michillimackinac. Of thefe 
I intended to purchafe goods, and.then to purfue my 
journey from that quarter, by way of the lakes. du 
Pluye, Dubois, and Ounipique to the heads .of the 
river of the weft, which, as I have) daid before, falls 
into the Straits of Annian, the termination of my in- 
tended progrefs. | 
t accomplithed the former part of my ei and 
reached | 
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reached lake Superior in proper time; but, unluckily, 
the traders I met there, acquainted me'that they had: 
no goods to fpare 3 thofe they had with them being: 
barely fufficient to ‘ahfwertheir dwn-dentandsiie thete? 
remote parts. ‘Vhus difappointed a fecond time, f- 
found myfelf obliged to*return tothe place from 
whence I: ‘began my expedition, which I-did after’ 
continuing fone months on the north and ‘eaft bor- 
ders of Lake Superior, and» exploring’ the bays and. 
vivers that empty themfelves mto this large body of- 
water.’ 
As it may be expected: that I fhould lay before the» 
public the reafons that thefe.difcoveries, of fo much- 
importance to every one who has any connections’ 
with Aimerica, have not*been imparted ‘to* them be-’ 
fore, notwith{tanding they- were made upwards of 
ten years ago, I will give them to the world in a plain’ 
and candid manner, and without mingling with them: 
any complaints on account ne the ill treatment I have: 
received. 

On my arrival in Eaplend H prefededé ‘a petition, 
to his majefty’ in’ council, praying for a reimburfe~' 
ment of Shots fums I had expendéd in the fervice of 
government, ‘This was referred to the lords, ‘com- 
miffioners of trade ‘and plantations. ‘Their lordfhips,' 
from the tenor of it thought the intelligence I could’ 
give of fo much: importance to’the nation, that they 
ordered me to-appear before ‘the board. This mef- 
fage I obeyed, and underwent a long’ examiiiation ; 
much I believe to the fatisfaétion of every lord pitefe 
ent. hen it was finifhed, I requefted to know 
what I fhould do with my~ papers ; without helfita- 
tion the firft lord replied, that I might publifh them 
whenever I pleafed. In pbadbquieriees of this permil- 
. fion, I difpofed of them to a bookfeller ; but when 
they were nearly ready for the preis, sin order’ was 
iffued from the council board, requiring me to deliver,’ 
bapa neha into «the. plantation: office; “all: my 
ahd Charts 
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Charts and-Journals, with every paper relative to the 
difcoveries | had made. In order to obey this com- 
mand, I was obliged to repurchafe them from the 
bookfeller at a very great expenfe, and deliver .them 
up. This .frefh difburfement I endeavored .to. get 
annexed to the account I had already delivered in:; 
but the requeft was denied me, notwithftanding J 
had only a¢ted, in the difpofal of my papers, con- 
formably to the permiffion I-had received from the 
Board_of trade. ‘This lofs, which amounted to a very 
confiderable fum, I was obliged to bear, and to reft 
fatisfied with an nclerinification for ny other ex- 
penfes, 
Thus fituated, my only erie Giaieins are from-the 
favor of a generous public; to-whom I fhall now 
communicate my Plans, Journals, and Obfervations, 
of which I luckily kept copies, when I delivered the 
originals into the plantation office. And this I do 
the more readily, as. 1 hear they are miflaid ; and 
there is no probability of their ever being publifhed. 
‘To. thofe who are interefted in the concerns of the 
interior parts, of North América, from the contiguity 
of their poffeffions, or commercial engagements, they 
will be extremely uteful, and fully repay, the fum at 
-which they are purchafed. ‘To thofe, who, from a 
daudable curiofity, with to be acquainted with the 
~manners and cuftoms of every inhabitant of this — 
globe, the accounts here given of: the various nations’ 
that inhabit fo vaft a tract of it, a country hitherto’ 
almoft unexplored, will furnifh an ample fund of 
amufement, and gratify their moft curious expecta- 
tions. Andi flatter myfelf they will be as favorably 
received by the “public, as defcriptions of iflands, 
which afford no other entertainment than what arifes 
from their novelty ; and difcoveries, that feem to | 
promife very few advantages to this country, though 
‘acquired at an immenfe expenfe. 
‘To anake the folléwing work as comprehenfible 
and 
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and entertaining as poffible, I fhall firft give my read- 
ers an account of the route I -purfued ‘over this im 
mienfe continent, and as I pafs on, deferibe the num- 
ber of inhabitants, the fituations of the rivers and 
lakes, and the productions of the country. Having 
done this, I fhall treat, in diftinct chapters, of the 
manners, cuftoms, and languages of the Indians, and 
to complete the whole, add a vocabulary of the words 
‘moftly in ufe among them. 

And here it is necefl’a ary to befeak the candor of 
the learned part of my readers inthe perufal of it,-as 
it is the production of a perfon unufed, from oppo- 
fite avocations, to literary purfuits. He therefore 
begs they would not examine it with too critical an 
eye 3; efpecially when he affures them that his atten- 
tion has been more employed on giving a juft de-. 
fcription of a country that promifes,-i fome future 
period, to’be an inexhauftible fource of riches to that 
people who fhall be fo fortunate as to poflefs it, than 
on the ftyie or “is emacs ; and more careful to ren- 
der his langwage' intellig sible and explicit, than fmooth 
and florid. 
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oly fine 1766, I fet out from Boh, and proe 
ceeded by way a Albany and Niagara, to Michillimack- 
imac, a fort fituated between the lakes Huron and 
“Michigan, and diftant from Bofton 1300 miles. This 
being the uttermoft of our factories towards the north 
weit, | confidered it as the moft convenient place from 
. whence I could begin my intended progrefs, a and enter 
at once into the regions I defigned to explore. 
- Referring my readers ‘to the publications already 
_ extant for an account of thofe parts of North Amer-’ 
ica, that from lying adjacent to the back fettlements, 
have been frequently defcribed, I fhalb confine my- 
‘felf to a defcription. of the’ more: interior parts of 
. aw which, having been but feldom» vifited; are confe~ 
uently but little known.’ In:doing this, I fhali in 
no: inftance exceed the bounds of: itruth, or have-re~ 
courfeto thofe uftlefs and extravagant exaggerations | 
too. often made ufe of by travellers, to excite the’ curi-» 
ofity of the public, or:to increafé their.own import-’ 
ance. Nor fhall Io infert | -any ,obfervations, but fuch 
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as I have sauie myfelf, or from the credibility of thofe 
by whom they were related, am enabled to vouch for 
their authenticity. 
Michillimackinac, from whence I besten my travels, 
is a fort compofed of a {trong blockade, and is ufually 
defended by a garrifon of one‘hundred men. “It con- 
, tains about fie rty houfes, ene of which belongs to the 
Governor, atid ‘another te the Commiflary. Several 
traders alfo dwell within its fortifications, who find it a 
‘convenient fituation to ‘traffic with the neighboring 
nations. Michillimackinac, in the language of the 
Chipeway Indians, fignifies a ‘Tortoile, and the piace is 
i uppofed to receive its name from an iland, lying about 
fix or feven miles to the northeaft, within fight of the 
fort, which-has the < appearance ofthat animal, —— * 
During the Indian war that follow ed foon after the 
congueft of Canada, in the year 1763, and which was 
carried on by.an army of rpetetera nations, compof- 
ed of the Hurons, Miamies, Chipeways, Ottowaws, 
Pontowattimies, Mifiiffauges, and fome other tribes, 
under the’ direction of Pontiac, a celebrated: Indian 
warrior, whohad always been in the French intereft, 
it was taken by furprife in the following manner : the! 
Indians having fettled their plan, drew near the fort, 
and began a game at ball, a paftime much ufed among 
them, and not unlike tennis. Imthe height of their. 
game;at which fome of the Emglith officers, not fuf- 
necting any deceit, ftood looking: on, they. ftruck the ? 
ball, -as.if by accident, over thé blockade ; ‘this’ the 
repeated: two or three, times, to make the deception. 
more complete till at length, having by this means lull- 
ved every fufpicion of the century at the fouth: gate,a i. 
patty rufhed by him 5) arid the reft foon following, they: 
took: poilcilion of the fort; awithout meeting with ‘any 
oppofition. . Having accomplifhed their defipn, the In-> 
clians: heart; the humanity to dpare the lives: \of thre greats? 
eft-part of the -garrifon and ¢raders, but they nmde: 
them all a i and caz rried ‘hem off. | Hewes fome: 
tune 
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time aes they tdol them’ to Montr eal, where » they 
were redeemed at-a good price. ‘Lhe fort alfo was 
given up. again to the Englith, at the peace made with 
Pontiac, Byy:the Spinanansien of Detroit in ae fol- 
lowing. 

Having: here. el ie mel ds orgiions for 
puntos my . travels, and obtained“ a-credit from Mr. 
Rogers, the Governor, on fome Enghith and Canadian 
traders, who were going to trade on 'the Miflifippi, aud 
received alfo from him a promife of a freth fupply of 
. goods when P reached the falls of St.’Anthony, \ 1 left 
thé! fort ‘on the 3d of September;. in’ company: with. 
thefe traders. . It was agreed that they fhould furnith 
me with fueh goods a as I) might want, for prefents.to 
the Indian. chiefs, during my. continuance with thesn, 
agreeable to the Governor’s order. But when J arriv- 
Aa; at the extent of their route, Uwas:to find. other 
guides, and to depend on the goods. the Movcmnor had 
promiled: tofupply meé with. .. . 

- We accordingly fet out together, : and’ on the 18th 
arrived at Fort La Bay: This fort‘is fituated. on the 
fouthern extremity! of,a bay in the Lake: Michigan, - 
_ termed by the i speek, the bay of Puants ; but which, 

finee the Englifh have gained poflefiion of all the fet~ 
tlements onthis part of fhe continent, is called by 
them; the..Green Bay. .) Uhe reafom of its being thus 
denominated, is from its. appearance ; for on leaving 
Michillimackinac in the {pring feafon, though the trees 
there have not eVen put forth their buds, yet you find 
. the country around La Bay, notwithftanding the pal- 
_fage has not. exceeded fourteen days, covered with’ the 
fineft verdure, and vegetation as forward « as it could ue 
were it dummer. | 

*'Phis fort is alfo only fibdewailed by a block ade, fo 
being much decayed, is fearcely defenfible againtt taal 
arms. _ It was built by the French for the protection 
of ‘their trade, fome time before they were forced to 
sean quill a ee and when. Panes and its dependencies 


were, 
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were fmiondered ato the Englith, it was immediately 
_ garrifoned with an officer and thirty men. -'Thefe 
were made prifoners by the’ Menomonies foon after the 
furprife of Michillimackinac, and the fort has neither 
been eatrifoned or kept in repair fince. 

The) bay is about ninety miles long, but differs aibch 
in its: breadth ;: beingan fome places only. fifteen miles, 
in others from twenty to thirty. It Hes nearly: from 
noitheaft to fouthweft. At the entrance of it from 


the lake are a ftring of iflands, extending from north — 
to fouth, called the Grand 'Traverfe. Phefe are about 


thirty miles in length, and ferve'to facilitate the paflage 


of canoes, as they fhelter them fromthe. winds, which. 


fometimes come with violence acrefs the lake. On 

the fide that lies to the foutheait is the neareft and beft- 
Hes ea “a 

The [lands of the Grand Traverfe are mofily fmall 

. and rocky. . Many of the rocks. are of an amazing fize, 

-and appear as if they had been fathioned by the hands. 

of artifts. . On the lareeft and beft of thefe iflands 


. Randers tox of the Ottowaws, ‘at which I found one — 


of the mof confiderable chiefs of that nation, who re- 
ceived me with every honor he could,pofiibly {how to 
~a ftranger. But what appeated extrenicly fingular to 
mé at the time,. andemuft do fo to every perfon unac- 
guainted with thes cuftoms of the Indians, was the 
reception Imet with on landing.’ As our canoes ap- 
pica ee the hore, and had reached within about 
three fcore’rods of it, the Indians began a fue-de-joy ; 


in which they. fired thei pieces loaded with balls; but 


at the fame time they took care to difcharge them in: 
fuch a manner as'to fly.a few yards above our heads : 
during this-they ran frem one tree or ftump to anoth- 


ér, fhouting and behaving as if they were in the heat. 


of battle... At firft I was greatly furprifed, and was on 
“the point of orderi ‘ing my attendants to return their fire, 
concluding that their intentions were, hoftile; but be~ 


ing unde ceived by forne of the traders, who informed'~ 


me 
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me that this was’ their ufual method of receiving the 


chiefs of other nations, I confidered.it in its true light, * 


and was, pleafed with the refpect thus paid’me. | a 

I remained here one night. ., Among the prefents' I 
made the chiefs, were fome fpirituons liquors 3 with 
which they made themf{elves merry) and all jeined in a 
dance, that lafted the greateft part of the night, 7In 


the morning, when I departed, the chief attended me to 


the fhore, and, as foon as i had embarked, ofered’up, 
in an audible voice, and with great folemniry, a: fervent 
prayer in’ my behalf. He prayed “that the Great 


| Spirit\awould favor me with a profperous voyage 3 that 


he would give me an unclouded iky, and imooth wa-. 


ters'by day, and that I might liedown by night, ona 
beaver blanket, enjoying uninterrupted fleep and pl eat 
ant ‘dreams 3 and alfo that I might find continual pro- 


teétion under the great pipe of f peace.” In this man~ 
ner be Cones ven his adiieanc: till ] aeld: no senges 





| ies here oblerves. that “iiwithianding Ne in- 


habitants of Europe are.apt to entertain horrid ideas of 


. the ferocity of thefe favages, as: they are termed, I re- 


¥ 


ceived from every’ tribe ns them in the ynterior parts, 
the moft hofpitable and courteous treatment ; and am 
eonvinced, that till they are contaminated by the ex 
ample, and -ipirituous liquors of their. more pened 
neighbors, they will retain this friendly and moffenfive 
conduct towards. Figangers. . Theiranveteracyeand cru- 
eltytootheir enémies, I .acknowledge to, be a great 
abatement of the favorable opinion I would with to elt=. 
tertain, of them ; but this failing is her editary, and. hav- 
ing! received the fan&tion’ of immemorial cuftom, »has 
taken too one root in their minds. £0 be. eatly extir- 


pated. 


Among, this scniehe I: ate of a very uncommon kind 
os bread. ‘The Indians, in general, ufe but little of 
this nutritious. food: whilft, thei commis in the milk, 


a ey term it, that is, juft before. At begins.to ripen, 
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they flice off ‘the kernels frony the cob: to which they 


“grow, and knead them into a pafte.”’ “Phis' they. are 
' €nabled to do without-the addition of any: liquid, by 
_ the milk that flows from them; and when it is ef- 


fe&ted, they parcel it out into. cakes, and enclofing. 


thém in leaves of the baffwood tree, place them in hot 
embers, where they are foon baked. And better fla~ 
vored bread I never’ate in any country. | 
This place: is only:.a dfinall village containing aboud 
rwenty’ five houfes and fixty or feventy Warriors. [ 
found nothing there worthy of further remark. : 
‘The Jand on the foutheaft fide of the Green blir is 
but very indifferent,’ being overipread with ‘a: heavy 
growth of hemlock, pine, fpruce, and fir trees. ‘The 
communication between’ Lake Michigan and the Green 
bay, has been reported by fome to be impracticable, for: 
the paflage of any veflels larger than canoes or ‘boats, 
on account of the fhoals that lie between the iflands i in 
the Grand Traverfe ; but on founding it I found:faf- 
ficient depth’ for a veftel of oh tons, “and the breadeh 
proportionable. 
_. ‘The land adjoining to the uokdben of ‘this pigs is. ven 





fertile, the country in general level, and the prions | 


view of it pleafing and extenfive. 
A few families live in the fort, witch: Bes on. the 


welt fide of the Fox river, and oppofite to it, on the\ 


eaft fide of ‘its: entrance, aré tome’ French fettlers who: 
cultivate the land, and appear to. live very comfortably. 

‘The Green’ bay’or’ bay of Puants is one of thofe: 
places to which the French, as T have mentioned in-the 
introduction, have given*nicknames. . It'is' termed ‘by: 
the inhabitants of its coafts, the Menomonia Bay; but 


why the French have denominated it the Puant’ or 
Stinking bay, [know not. The reafon they them- - 


del¥es give for it is, that “it ‘was not with ‘a view to 
miflead ftrangers, bile that by adopting this method, 
they could: converte swith’ each other concerning the 


Indians, in their prefenes without being underftood by. 
them. 
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_ them. For it was remarked ‘by the ‘perfons who firft» 
traded. among thém, that when they were {peaking to 
each other about them, and mentioned their proper 
names they initantly grew fufpicious,.and concluded 
that their’wifitors were. cither {peaking ill of them, or 
plotting their. deftruction. “Lo remedy this they gave’ 
them fome other name. The only bad confequences: 
arifing fromthe praétice then introduced is; that Erig- 
lif and French geographers, in their plans of. the in- 
terior sues of America, give ‘different::names to:the 
fame peoples and thereby perplgs thofe who ned dite 
cafion to'refer to them. ¥ 
Lake Michigan, of which the Green Ba ay is a bark, 1S’ 
divided on the northeaft from: Lake. Huron’ by ‘the 
Straits‘of Michillimackinac-; and is+ituated between! 
forty twov and: forty fix degrees ‘of | latitude, and be~ 
tween eighty four and eighty feven’ degrees ‘of. weft 
longitude. Its “greateft length is’ two’ hundred: and! 
eighty miles, its breadth about forty, and ats. circum+ 
ference’ nearly fix: hundreds. i Therei:is avremarkable: | 
ftring of {mall iflands' beginning over againft Aikin’s’ | 
farm, and running about thirty miles {outhweft into | 
the lake. © ‘Lhefe are called the Beaver Iilands.. ‘Their 
fituation is very- pleafant, but the foil i is smal How: 
ever they afford a‘ beautiful: -profpedt. } 
Onthe'northweft parts of this lake idea waters beiticlo : 
out into two: bays. 'That. which lies towatds'the north? 
is the’ bayof IN — and. the other the Green Bay: | 
juft:deferibed. . EL ABE cA 
The waters: of ‘this: as: well ‘asi the other great lakes: 
are ‘clear and wholefome,:and of fufficient? depth for 
the navigation oflarge hips.’ Halfothe-fpace of the: 
county that lies to'the eait, and'extends'to Lake Hut 
ron, belongs to’ the. Oxowavi Indians? ‘The liné that 
divides their territories from the: Chigewiys; runs near 
dy north/and fouthyand reaches almoft from the fouth- 
ernextremityof this’ lake’ acrofs the high lands, to 
one payin through! thecentre of which at ge 
« od 5 9 
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So that’ when thefe two tribes happen to) mect atothe 
factory, they cach encamp on:their-owa dominions, at 
a, few yardssdiftance from the blockade. 

The country,adjacerit, either to the caft or weft fide 
of the lake, is compofed but of. an indifferent:foil, ex- 
cept where {mall brooks or riversempty themfelves into: 
it 3. on the banks of thefe it 'is extremely fertile. Near 
the borders of. the lake grow a great number of fand. 
cherries, which are not lefs remarkable for their manner: 
of growth, than for their exquifite flavor. . They grow. 
upon,a fall. fhrub, not more than four feet high, the 
boughs of which are fo loaded that they lie-in clufters 

en the fand. As they grow only on the fand,;the warmth 
ef which probably. contributes to bring them. to-fuch. 
perfection ; ‘they are called by the French,. cherries, de’ 
fable,.or fand cherries. .‘Che faze of them does not ex- 
ceed-that of a {mall mufket ball, but they are réckoned: 
fuperior to any other fort for the purpofe of fteeping im. 
fpirits. ‘There allo grow around the ‘lake, g goofeberries,: 
black -currants, and.an abundance of janipery. segmons: 
- great quantities, of berries-of the fineft fortes » 2s 001) 
- Sumack jlikewife grows-here in great plenty 5 . the 
leaf of which, gathered at Michaelmas, when it turns 
red, is much efteemed by the natives. +They mix. 
about an equal quantity of it with their tobacco, which: 
cauies it-tofmoke pleafantly. . Near this lake; and: in- 
deed, about all the, great lakes,-is'found.a kind of .wil- 
low; termed by the. French, boissrouge, in Enghihy red: 
wood. Its bark, when only of one year’s growth, is ‘of 
a fine fearlet sian and, appears very béautiful 4 but as 
it. grows older,, it changes into,aanixture of ,erey and 
red. ‘The ftalks ofithis fhrub prow many of:them to-. 
gether, and rife to;the height of x,or-eight feet,: the 
largefts not exceeding .an-inch:in diamater. .. The bark: 
being, {craped from, the fticks,and» dried and, pawder-) 
edj,,is alfo: mixed by. the ,Jndians: with: their,tobacco,: 
and is held-by them in the higheit eftimation, for-their. 
winter, fmoking. A weed, thatogrows.near iasighest: 
: “ eS; 
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lakes, in’ rocky places, they ufé in the aie feafon\” 


It is called by the Indians, Segockimac, and creeps 


like ‘a vine on’ the ground, fometimes ‘extending’ to . 


eight or ten feet, ' and béaring-a‘leaf about the fize of 
a filver penhy, nearly round ; it is of the fubftance and 


color of the laurel, and is, like the tree it refernbles, | 


an evergreen. Thefe leaves, dried and powdered, they 


Jikewife mix with their tobacco ; and as faid before, 


fmoke it only’ during the fummer. By thefe three 
fuccedaneums, the pipes of the Indians are well fuppli- 


ed through: every feafon of the year; and as they are * 


great {mokers, they are very caretul's in perry path 
or and preparing them. . 


‘On'the 20th of September, I tet iw Green ‘Bayt 


asia proceeded up Fox river, {till in company with ‘the 
traders and fome Indians. On the 2sth J arrived: at 
the great town of the Winnebagoes, fituated on a peat 
ifland, *juft as you enter the eaft end of the lake Win 

nebago. “Here the queen wlio prefided over this tr 7d 
inftead! of a Sachem,* received me with ‘great civility; 


and: entertained mein a very: diftinguifhed sone ; 


during the four days I continued with her. 

The day after my arrival I held a’ éouncil with the 
chiefs, of whom I afked permiffion to pafs throucl 
their’ country, in my! way to more remote natie ‘am ony 
bufinefs. of importance: -This'was readily-oranted ine, 


‘the *requeft being efteemed*by them as-a great! compli 


ment paidito their tribe.’ The queen fat inthe ¢oune 


cil, but only’ afked a few queftions, or gave fome trfing: 
diveceeals in matters relative’to ‘the ftate ; for women 


are never allowed to fit in their councils, except they 
happen to be invefted with the fupreme authority, and 


then it is not’ cuftomary for them to make any formal: 
fpeeches! as the’ chiefs do. She was a very ancient 
woman, fmall m ftature, and not- much diftinguifhed’ 
by her drefs from feveral young women that attended: 
her. ‘Thefe her attendants feemed greatly pleafed’ 


_ whenever I fhowed any tokens of refpect to their queen, 


particularly 


eae See 
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particularly when I faluted heel which I frequently’ did 
* to acquire her favor.. On thefe oceafions the good old 
lady endeavored to aflume a juvenile gaiety, and. by her 
imiles, fhowed fhe was fa ai pleated with, the,atten- 
‘tion £ paid her. : reytt 
‘The time I tarried. here, L eeopiovedia in. | making the 
beft, obfervations poiible on the country,-and.in col- 
- IeGting the moft certain intelligence. I, could, of the 
origin, language and.cuftoms. of this’, people. From 
thele inquiries, I have reafon .to:-corclude,,.that the 
Winnebagees originally refided inifome .of},the-prov- 
inces. belonging to New Mexico.;.. and being driven 
from their native country, either by inteftine divi- 
fions, or. byythe extenfions ‘of the Spanith- conquefts, 
they took refuge in thefe more ‘northern pre about 
a.century ago. (2 
_. My reafons for as Auta) amcagrbon ATE; BB 
from their unalienable attachment. to the Naudowedlie 
Indians (who, they fay,.gave-them the earlieft, duccor.. 
during their emigration).motwithflanding their prefent 
refidence:i is more than. fix hundred apis, aban ts ail y 
that people... of ° | 
Secondly, ; that their audess. totally, differs eo eve- 
ry other Indian nation yet difcovered 3. it being a very 
uncouth, guttural jargot, which none: of ,their neigh 
bors will attempt to learn. ‘They, converfe with other 
nations in the Chipeway tongue, which is the preyail- 
ing language throughout all “the tribes, from the Mo- 
-hawks of Canada, to thofe who inhabit the borders of 
the Mififippi, and from the Hurons. and Illinois to 
fuch as dwell near Hludfon’s Bay.. | | 
Thirdly, from. their, inveterate. Hratved-to oe Span- 
iards... Some.of them informed me that they lad ma-~ 
ny excurfions to the fouthweit, which took up feveral. 
moons. . An elder chief. more particularly, acquainted 
me, that abaut forty. fix. winters agoy he marched at: 
the head of fifty warriors, towards the fouthweft, for: 
three moons. That, during . this. expedition,» whilft 
i . they 
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they were croffing a plain, they difcovered a body of 


men on herfeback, who belonged’ to the Black People ; 
for fo they call the’ Spaniards. As foon as they per- 
ceived them, they proceeded’ with ‘caution, and:con- 
céaled themfelves till night-came on 5 when they drew 


fo oo as to be able to difcern the number ‘and fitua- 


tion of their enemies. ‘Finding t! hey were not able to 


_ cope with ‘fo great “a fuperiority by day nigh they 


waited till they had vetired to re(t ; when they rufhed’ 
upon them,'and, after having Filled the greatett part. 
of the men, took eighty horfes loaded with what they 


termed white ftone.’ This 1 fuppofé ‘to’have been 


filver, as he told me the horfes were fhod with it, and’ 
that. their bridles were ornamented with the fame.’ 

Then they had fatiated their revenge, thef carried off 
their’ fpeil, and being got fo far as to” be out of ‘the 
reach of the Spaniards that had efcaped their fury, 
they ideftethe ufelefs and ponderous burthen, with 


which. the horfes were loaded, in’ the woods, and 


mountin 1g them elves, in this manner returned to their 
friends. The party they had thus defeated, I con- 
cludé'to be the caravan that annually conveys to Mex-~' 
ico, the filver which the Spaniards find in great quan- 
tities on the mountains lying neagthe heads of the 
Geleredo River : and the plains whtre the attack was 
made, probably fome they were obliged to pafs over in 
their way to the heads of the river St. Fee, or Rio del 
Nord, which. falls i into the Gulf of Mexico, to the welt 
of the Mitifppi. ne 

Phe! Winnebagoes can ratte about two Huda 
warriors. © ‘Their pasts coritains, about’ fifty houfes, 
which are ftrongly built-with pallifades, and the ifland 
on Which it is fituated pearly: fifty acres. It lies thir 
ty five wiles sheckenite, swab ise) to she courle of he : 


_. river, from the Grech Bay. 


TDhe river,for about four’or five sailed oi the phy, 
has aigentle current 3after that fpace, till you’ atrive. 


a athe Winnebago- Lake, it is full: of rocks and ‘very 


inpeteeait 4¢ rapid, 


seni 5 as Ne 
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rapid... At many. places. we were obliged to land our 


canoes, and carry them a confiderable \ way. Its breadth, 

“in general, from the Greea bay to the Winnebago 

“Lake, is. between feventy and a hundred yards : the 

Tandon its borders very good, and thinly wooded with 
* hickory, oak.and -hazel... <9 


‘The. Winnebago. Lake: is about fifteen miles long 


: from eat to weft, and fix miles wide. At its feuth: 
eaft: corner, 2 iver falls imto it that takes its rife 
near fome of the northern branches of the Mlinois 
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River. ‘This F called the Crocodile River, in confe- ~~ 
“quence of a ftory that prevails among the Indians, of 


their having deftroyed, in. fome part of it, an animal, 
which ee, their defeription mut be a otodils or 
an alligator.* 

The land adjacent to the Take is “yery . © Beealle; 
abou nding with grapes, plums, and other fr uits, which 
srow {pontaneouily, ‘The Winnebagoes raife.on it 


oi great quantity of Indian corn, beans, pumpkins,- —— 
fquathes and watermelons, with fome tobacco. > ‘The. 


Lake itfelf abounds with fifh, and in the fall of the 
year, with geete, ducks and teal. ‘The latter, which 


refort to it in great numbers, are remarkably. good and: 
extremely fat, and are much better flavored than thofe. 


that are found near the fea, as they acquire their ex- 
ceflive fatnefs by feeding on the wild ice, which grows 
fo plentifully in’ thefe.parts. : 


» Having. made fome acceptable wra(eate to ary - good 
an queen, and received her bleffing, I left the town of, 


the Winnebagoes on the 29th of September, and about 


twelve miles) fromit, arrived, at. the place where the, - 
’ Rox River enters. the Lake, ‘on: the north fide of it. 
proceeded up. this. river, and’ on the 7th of. O&to-. 


nad 


ae weached the ‘great, carving Place, wah divides 
it from the Ouifconfin. 


~Lhe Box River,, from, the. < Groen iy to the Cayty- 


ing. Place, is about .one hundred -and. eighty. mules, 


From the Winnebago Lake. to the. basis | Place the. 


ea get ye ae current 
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current is gentle, and the depth of it confiderable, 
notwithftanding which, it is in fome places with diffi- 
‘culty that canoes can pafs through the obftructions 
they meet with from the rice ftalks, which are very 
darge and thick, and grow here in great abundance. 
.The country around itis very fertile, and proper in the 
shigheft degree for cultivation, excepting in fome places 
near the river, where it is rather too low. It is in no 
part very woody; and yet can fupply fufficient to an- 
{wer the demands of any number of inhabitants. ‘This 
“river is the .greateit refort for wild fowl of every kind, 
ithat- 1 met with in the whole courfe of my travels : 
frequently the fun would be obfcured by them. for 
.fome minutes together. 

Abont forty miles upthis river, from the great town 
vof the Winnebagoes, Rands.a {maller town siliieuks 
«to that natien. > 

‘Deer and bears are very numerous in thefe parts, 
and a great many beavers and other furs are taken on. 
the fireams that’empty themfelves into this river. 

The river 1 am treating of, is remarkable for having 
been about eighty years ago, the relidence of the unit- 
ed bands of the Qttigaumies and the Saukies, whom 
the French had nicknamed, according to their wonted 
cuftom, Des Sacs and Des Reynards, the Sacs and 
the Foxes, of whom the following anecdote was relat~ 
ed to me by.an Indian. 

About fixty yeats ago, the French miflionaries and 
traders having received many infults from thefe peo- 
ple, a party of French and Indians, under the com- 
mand of captain Morand, marched to revenge their 
wrongs. ‘Che captain fet out from the Green bay in 
the winter, when they were unfufpicious of a vifit of 
this kind, and purluing his route over the fhow to 

_ their villages, which lay about fifty miles up the Fox 
River, came upon them by furprife. Unprepared as 
‘they were, he found them anveafy conqueft, and. con- 
fequently killed or took prifoners the greatett pear’ of 

C them 
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‘them. On the return of the French to the Green 
bay, one of the Indian chiefs in alliance with them, 
who had a confiderable band of the prifoners under 
his care, ftopped to drink at’a brook ; in the mean 
‘time his companions went on : which being obferved 
‘by one of the women whom they had made captive, 
‘fhe fuddenly feized him with both her hands, whilft 
‘he ftooped to drink, by an exquifitely fafceptible part, 
‘and held him faft till he expired on the fpot. As the 
chief, from the extreme torture he fuffered, was una- 
ble to’call out to his friends, or to give any alarm, they 
-pafled on without knowing what had happened ; and 
‘the woman having cut the bands of thofe of her fellow ; 
prifoners wha were in the rear, with them made: her 
efcape. This heroine was ever after treated by her 
mation as their deliverer, and made a chiefefsin her 
own right, with liberty to entail the fame honor on 
“her defcendants : an unufual diftinGion, and permit- 
ted only on extraordinary occafions. 

About twelve miles beforé J reached the Carrying 
Place, 1 obferved feveral ‘fmall mountains which ex- 
tended quite to it. Thefe, indeed, would only be ef- 
_'teemed as molehills, when compared with thofe on the 
“back of the colonies, but as they were the firft I had 

feen fince my leaving Niagara, ‘a tract of nearly eleven 
“hundred miles, I could not leave them unnoticed. 

The Fox River, where it enters the Winnebago 
“Lake, is about fifty yards’ wide, but it gradually de- 
‘ creafes to the Carrying Place, where it ig no more than 
five yards over, except in a'few places where it widens 

‘into fall lakes, though ftill of a confiderable depth. 
“{ cannot recollect any thing elfe that'is remarkable ir . 
‘this river, except that it is “fo ferpentine for five miles, 

as only to gain in that place one quarter of a mile. 
“The Carr ying Place between the Fox and Ouifcon- 
dis Rivers is in breadt! : not more than a mile and thre: _ 
quarters, th jee i in forne ‘maps it is fo delineated a: 
“to appear to be ten ‘miles, “And: here I cannot hel; 
remarking 
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remarking, that all the maps of thefe parts, I have ev-,_ 
er feen, are very erroneous. Lhe rivers in general are 
deferibed as running in different, directions from what 
they really do : and many branches of them, particu-_ 
larly the Miffifippi, omitted.. The diftances of places, 
likewife, are greatly m: freprefented. Whether this is 
done by the French geographers (for the Englith maps 
are all copied from theirs) through defign, or for 
want of a juft knowledge of the country, I cannot fay 3, 
but Iam fatisfied that travellers who depend upon 
them-in the parts I vifited, will find themielves much 
atiav loafer i. 2) 

Near one half of the way, betwéen the rivers, isa 
morafs overgrown with a kind of long graifs, the refit 
of it a plain with fome few oak and pine trees growing 
thereon... I cbferved here a,great number of rattle~ 
fnakes. Monf. Pinnile ance, a French trader, told me 
a remarkable ftory concerning one of thefe reptiles, of — 
which he faid, he was an eye witneis.. An Indian, be- 
Jonging. to the Menomonie nation, having taken one » 
ot ania found means. to tame it ; and when he had 
done ‘this, treated it as a Deity ; calling it, his great 
father, and carrying it with him in-:a box;wherever 
he went, This the Indian had done for feveral fum-. 
mers, whea Moaf. Pinnifance: accidentally. met, wich 
him at this Carrying Place,: juft as he was detting off 
for! a winter’s: hunt. . The French gentleman. was _ 
furprifed, one day, to fee the Indian place the box 
which contained his god, on the ground, and opening 
the door, gave him his liberty ; telling .him, whilft he 
did it, to. be fure and return by the time he himfelf 
fhould come back, which was to be in the month of 
May following. As this was but October, Monficur 
told the Indian, whofe fimplicity aftonifhed him, that 
he fancied he might wait long enough when May ar- 
rived for the arrival of his great:father.. ‘The Indian 
was fo confident of | his creature's ‘obedience, that, he 
offered to lay the Frenchman a wager of two salons 
TIS 0 
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of rum, that at the time appointed he would come and: 
crawl into the box. This was agreed on, and the 
fecond week in May following, fixed forthe determin-- 
ation of the wager. At that period they both met: 
there again ; when the Indian fet. down-his box, and. 
Scalledifor his great father. The fnake heard:him not 5. 
and the time being now expired, he acknowledged: 
that he had lof. However, without feeming to be: 
difcouraged, he offered to: double the bet, if his great: 
father came not within two days more... This was: 
further agreed on 3 whembehold, on the; fecond day,: 
about one o'clock, the (obkatavg elds and of his own: 
accord crawled into the box, which was placed: ready 
for hin. ‘The. French gentleman vouched for the- 
truth of this {tory, and from the accounts. have often: 
received of the docility oi. thofe promeerag I fee. no rea=! 
‘fon to doubt his veracity. 
I obferved that. the main bd of the Fox river: 
came from the fouthweit, that of the Ouifconfin from - 
» the northeaft; and alfo that fome of the fmall branch= 
es of thefe two rivers, in defcending into them, 
doubled within a few feet of each other; alittle to the: 
fouth of the Carrying Place. That two {uch rivers: 
fhould take their rife fo near each other, and after: 
running fuch different courfes, empty themfelves into: 
the fea, at a diftanee fo amazing (for the former hav- 
ing ‘palled through feveral great lakes, and run up- 
wards of two thoufand miles, falls into the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence, and the other, after joming the Mifii-- 
fippi, and having run an equal number of miles, 
- difembogues itfelf into the Gulf of Mexico) 1s an in- 
ftance fcarcely to be met in the extenfive continent of 
North America, I had am opportunity the year fol- 
lowing, of making the fame obfervations on the 
affinity of various head branches of the waters of the 
St. Lawrence and the Miffifippi to each other ; and 
“now bring them as a proof, that the opinion of thofe 
geographers who aflert, that rivers taking their rife fo 
near 
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near each other, mutt fpring» from the fame. Pda is 
erroneous... For I perceived a vifibly diftinct fepara- 
tion in all of them, notwithftanding in fome places, 
they approached fo near, that. I se did have ae 
from-one to the other. 

On the 8th of Odtober we got our canoes hd. ad 
Ouifconfin River, which at this place is more than a 
hundred yards wide ; and the next day arrived at the 
Great ‘Town of the Saukies. ‘This is the largeft and 
beft built. Indian town I ever faw. It contains about 
ninety houfes, each large enough for feveral, families, 
Thefe.are built of hewn plank, neatly jointed and cov- 
ered with bark fo. compaétly as to keep out: the moft 
penetrating rains. Before the doors are placed com- 
fortable fheds, in which the inhabitants fit, when the 
weather, will permit, and {moke their pipes. The 
ftreets are regular and fpacious; fo that it appears 
more like a civilized town than the abode of favages. 
The land: near the town is very good. In their planta- , 
tions, which lieadjacent to their houfes, and which are 
neatly laid out, they raife great quantities of Indian 
corn, beans, melons, &c. .fo that this place is efteemed 
the beft market for traders to furnifh themfelves with 
provifions, of any within eight hundred miles of it. . 

The Saukies can raife about three hundred warr- 
jorsy; who are. generally employed every fummer in 
naking incurfions into the territories, of the, Illinois 
und Pawnee nations, from whence they return, witha 
great number of flaves. » But thofe people frequently. 
‘etaliate, and, in their turn, deftroy many of the Sau- 
ales, which I judge to be the reafon es they increafe 
10 faftersii2% bey 

Whilt I ftaid. here I Poti, ceumia wel ani teas nangvine 
‘ains that liesabout fifteen; miles to the fouthward, and 
sbound in lead ore. I afcended/on, one of the higheft 
of thefe, and had’ an’ extenfive view of the country, 
For many miles nothing was.to be feen but leffer moun: 
pens which appeared ata diftaace duke haycocks, they 
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being free from trees. Only a few groves of -hickory,’ 
and ftunted oaks, covered forme of the vallies. So 
plentiful is lead here, that I faw large’ quantities of it 
lying about the ftreets in the town belonging to the 
Saukies, and it feemed to be as good as the ee 
of other countries. 
_ ‘On"the roth of OGober we praceeded duiovin the 
river, and the next day reached the firft town of the 
Oittigaumies. ‘This town contained about fifty houfes, 
but we found moft of them deferted, on account of an 
 €pidemical diforder that had lately raged among them, 
and carried off more than one half of the inhabitants. 
The greater part of thofe who furvived, had retired 
into the woods to avoid the contagion. 

On the 15th we entered that extenfive river the 
Mifiifippi. ‘The Ouifconfin, from the Carrying Place 
to the part where it fallsinto the Miffifippi, flows 
_ with a {meoth, but {trong current ; the water of it is 
exceedingly clear, and through it you may perceive a 
fine and fandy bottom, tolerably free from rocks. ~ In 
it are a few iflands, the foil of which appeared to be 
good, though fomewhat woody. ‘The land near the 
river alfo feemed to be in general excellent ; but that 
at a diftance is very full of mountains where it is ap 
there are many lead mines. 

About five miles from the jundtion’ of he rivers, I 
cbferved the ruins of a large town, in a very pleafing 
fituation. On inquiring of the neighboring Indians, 
why: it was thus deferted, I was informed, that about 
thirty ‘years ago the Great Spirit had appeared on 
the top of a pyramid of rocks, which lay at a little 
diftance from it, towards the weft, and warned them 
to quit their habitations 3 for the land on which they 
were built belonged to him, atid he had occafion for 


on it. Asaproof that he, who gave them thefe orders, 


owas really the Great Spirit, he further told them, that 
‘the grafs fhould immediately {pring up on thofe very 
‘Focks: & om whence he now addrefled them, which 

they 
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they knew to be bare and barren. ‘The Indians obey- 
ed, and foon after difcovered that this miraculous 
alteration had taken: place. ‘They fhewed me the fpot, 
but the growth of the grafs appeared to be no ways 
fupernatural. Lapprehended this to have been a ftrata- 
gem of the French or Spaniards, to anfwer fome felfith 
view ; but in what manner they effected their purpotes 
i know not. 

This people, foon after their removal, built a town 
on the bank of the Miffifippi, near the mouth of the 
Ouilconfin, at a place called by the French, La Prai- 
ries les Chiens, which fignifies the Dog Plains ; it is a 
large town, and contains about three hundred fami- 
hes; the houfes are well built after the Indian manner, 
and pleafantly fituated on a very rich foil, from which 
they raife every neceflary of life in great abundance. 
I faw here many horfes of a good fize and fhape.. This 
town is the great mart where all the adjacent tribes, 
and even thofe who inhabit the moft remote branches 
of the Miffifippi, annually affemble about the latter 
end of May, bringing with them their furs to difpofe 
of to the traders. But it is not always that they con- 
clude their fale here ; this is determined by a general 
council of the chiefs, who confult whether it would 
be more conducive to their intereft, to fell their goods 
at this place, or carry them onto Lovifiana, or Michil- 
himackinac. According to thedecifion of this couns 
cil, they either proceed further orreturn to thts dif- 
ferent homes. 

The Miffifippi, at the enttahce of the Ouifconfin, 
near which ftands a mountain of confiderable height, 
is about half a mile over; but oppofite to the laft men- 
tioned town, it’ appears to be more than a mile wide, 
and full of Iflands, the foil of which is sap irae 
rich, and but thinly wooded. : 

A little further to the weft, on the Ro ntvary fide, 2 
fmail river falls into the Miffifippi, which the French 
wal Le Jaun Rivere, or the Yellow River, Here the 

; traders, 
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traders, who had’ accompanied» me hitherto, :took up. 
their refidence forthe winter. . Ithen bought a canoe; 
and with two fervants, one a: French Canadian, and 
the other a Mohawk of Gangglas on the: 19th panera 
ed up the Miffifippi.. «40 bs 

; About ten days:after I had. siasied with’ the a 
I landed, as I ufually:did, every..evening, and having 
pitched my tent, I or dered my men, when night came 
on, to lay themfelves down to-fleep».. By a: light) that 
{kept burning I then fet down to copy the minutes } 
had taken in the courfe of the preceding: day. About 
ten o'clock, having juft finifhed my memorandums, I 
ftepped out of my tent to fee what weather it was. 
As I .caft my. eyes towards the bank of the river, I 
thought I faw by the light of the ftars,. which fhone 
_ bright, fomething that had the appearance of a herd 
of beafts; coming down adefcent at fome diftance 3 
whilft I was wondering what they could be, -one.of 
the number fuddenly fprung up, and difcovered to me 
the form of aman. In:an inftant they were all on 
their Jegs, and I could count about ten or twelve of 
them running towards me. I immediately re-entered 
the tent, and having awakened my men, ordered them 
to take their armes and follow me. As my firft ap- 
prehenfions were'for my canoe, I ran ‘to the water’s 
fide and found’a party of Indians (forfuch I now dit 
covered them tobe) on the point of plundering it. 
Before I ‘reached ‘them, I commanded my men not to 
fire till I had given the word, being unwilling to begin 
hoftilities unlefs occafion» abfolutely required. I ac- 
cordingly advanced with refolution, clofe to the points 
of their fpears, ‘they had no other weapons, and 
brandifhing:my. hanger, afked them with a ftern voice, 
what they wanted ? ‘They were ftaggered at this, and 
perceiving they were like toymeet with a warm recep- 
tion, turned about and ’precipitately retreated. We 
_ purfued them to an adjacent’ wood, which they enter-+ 
ed, and we faw.no-more.of them. However, for Jat 
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ef their return, we watched winannistile during the 


remainder of the night.. The next day my fervants 
were under great apprehenfions, and earneftly entreat- 
ed'me:to return to the traders. we had lately left. But 
i told them, that if they would not be efteemed old 
women (aterm of the greateft reproach among the: 
indians) they muft follow me; fer 1 was determined 
to purfue my intended route, as an Englifhman, when 
once engaged in an adventure-never retreated. On 
this they got, into the canoe, and. 1 walked on the 
fhore to guard. them, from any. further attack. . ‘The; 
party*of Indians who. had thus imtended to plunder 
me, I afterwards found tobe fome of thofe itraggling 
bands, that having been driven from among the dif- 
ferent tribes to which they belonged, fer various. 
crimes, now: aflociated themfelves together, and, living 
by plunder, prove very troublefome to travellers who 
pafs this way ;) nor aré even Indians,of every tribe 
$pared by them, . The traders Jhad before cautioned 
me to be upon my guard againft them, and I would 
repeat the fame caution to thofe whofe bulinefs might 
calkthem into.thefe parts. 
. On. the 1ft of “tech J we ea at Lake Pepin, 
whichis rather an extended part of the River Mifi- 


fippi, that the French have thus. deneminated, about 


two hundred miles from the Ouifconiin. The Miii- 
fippi below this lake Sows with a gentle current, but 
the breadth of it is very uncertain, in, fome places it 
being upwards of a mile, in others not more than a 
quarter. ‘This river has a range of mountains.on each 


fide throughout the whole of the way ; which in par- | 


ticular parts approach near to it, in others lie at a great~ 
er diftance. ‘Lhe land betwixt the mountains, and on 
their fides, is generally covered with grafs, with a few 


groves of trees interfperfed, near which large droves of 


deer and elk are frequently feen feeding. : 
In many places pyramids of rocks appeared, tas 


bling old rugpous towers 5 at others amazing Paccipicess | 


an 
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and, what is very remarkable, whilft this fcene prefents 
ed itfelf on one fide, the oppofite fide of the fame: 
mountain was covered with the’ fineft herbage, which 


pradually afcended to its fummit. From thence the 


-moft beautiful and extenfive profpect that imagina- 
tion can form, opens to your view. Verdant plains, 
fruitful meadows, numerous iflands, and all thefe 
abounding with a variety of trees that yield amazing: 
quantities of fruit, without care or cultivation; fuch as: 
the nut tree, the maple which produces fugar, vines: 
loaded with rich grapes, and plum trees bending unw 
der their blooming burdens, but above all, the fine riv- 
er flowing gently beneath, and reaching’ as far as the’ 
eye can extend, by turns «attract your admiration and 
excite your wonder. . 

The Lake is about twenty miles long, and:near fix 
in breadth 5; im fome ‘places it is very deep, and 
dbounde: with (warions kkindewoftriih. Great numbers: 

of fowl! frequent aifothis Lake and the rivers adjacent ; 
fuch as fiorks, fwans, geefe, brants and ducks : and 
in the groves are’ found. great ‘plenty of turkeys and 
partridges. On the plains are the largeft buffaloes of 
any in America. + Here I obferved the ruins of. a 
_ French factory, where it is faid Captain St. Pierre re- 


fided, and carried on a very great: trade with the Nau~ 


doweflies, before the reduction of Canada. 

- About fixty miles below this © Lake isa mountain. 
remarkably fituated ; for it ftands -by itfelf exactly in 
the middle of the river, and looks’as if at had flidden 
from the adjacent fhore into the ftream. It cannot 
be termed an ifland, as it rifes immediately from the 


brink of the water to’a confiderable height... Both the’ . 


Indians and the French: call it the Mountaim in he 
River. 


~ One day Sabine artdeck. on ihe fhore of the Mifti- | 


kiai fome miles below Lake Pepin, whilft my attend~ 
ants were preparing my dinner, | walked ont to take a 
view of the adjacent country, I had “not proceeded 
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far, before I came to a fine, level, open plain, on which 
T perceived, at a little diftance, a partial elevation that 
had:the appearance of an intrenchment....On a near- 
er infpection I had greater reafon .to fuppofe that. it 
had really been intended for this many centuries. ago. 
Notwithftanding it was now covered with grafs, I 
could: plainly difcern that it had once been a breaft- 
work of about four feet in height, extending the beft 
part of a: mile, and fufficiently capacious to cover five 
thoufand men. Its form was fomewhat circular, and 
its flanks reached to the river. Though much defac- 
ed by time, every angle was diftinguifhable, and ap- 
peared as regular, and fafhioned with as much. milita~ 
ry fkill, as if planned by Vauban himfelf.. The ditch 
was not vifible, but I thought, on examining. more 
«urioufly, that I could perceive there. certainly had 
been one. From its fituation alfo, I am convinced, 
that it muft have been defigned, for this purpofe. . It 
fronted the country, and the rear was covered by the 
river, nor was thére any rifing ground for a cenfidera- 
ble way, that commanded it; a few ftraggling oaks 
were alone to be feen near it. In many places{mall 
-traéts were worn acrofs it by the. feet of the elks and 
deer, and from the depth of the bed of earth by which 
it was covered, I was able to draw certain conclufions 
of its great antiquity. J examined. all the angles, 
-and-every part with great attention, and have often 
“blamed myfelf, fince, for not encamping on the fpot, 
and drawing an exact plan of it.. To ihew that this 
defcription isnot the offspring of a heated imagination, 
or the chimerical tale of a miftaken traveller, {find on 
‘Enquiry, fince my return, that Monf. St. Pierre, and 
feveral traders, have, at different times, taken notice 
of fimilar appearances, on which they have formed the 
fame conjéctures, but) without examining them fo 
minutely as Idid.. How a work of this kind could 
exift in a country, that has hitherto (according to the 
_ general received opinion). been the feat of war to 
ee untutored 
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‘untutored Indians alone, whofe whole ftock of military 
knowledge has only, till within two centuries, amount- 
‘ed to drawing the bow, and whofe only breaftwork, 
‘even at prefent, is the thicket, I know not. I have 
given as exact an account as lane of this fingular 
‘appearance, and leave to future explorers of thefe dif- 
tant regions to difcover whether at is a production of 
nature or art. 

Perhaps the hints I hive here given, te lead tora 
more perfect inveftigation of it, and give us very dif- 
ferent ideas of the ancient ftate of realms that we at 
prefent believe to have been from the earlieft period 
only the habitations of favages. 

The Miffifippi, as far as the entrance'of the: ‘fiver 
St. Croix, thirty miles above Lake Pepin, is very:full 
of iflands; fome of which are of a confiderable length. 
On thefe alfo; srow great numbers ‘of the maple or fu- 
gar tree, and around them vines loaded with «grapes 
creeping to their very tops. From the Lake upwards © 
few mountains are to be feen, and thofe but_fmall. 
Near the river St. Croix, refide three bands of the 
Naudoweffie Indians, called the River Bands. 

This nation is compofed, at prefent, of eleven bands. 
They were originally twelve ; but the Affinipoils, fome 
years ago, revolting, and feparating themfelves from the 
others, there remain only at this time eleven. ‘Thofe 
I met here are termed the River Bands; becanfe they — 
chiefly dwell near the banks of this river ; the other — 
eight are generally diftinguifhed by the title, Naudow- | 
eflies of the Plains, and inhabit a country that lies 
more to the weftward. ‘The names of the former are - 
the Nehogatawonahs, the Mawtawbauntowahs, and the 
- Shahfweentowahs, and confift of about four hundred 
warriors. 

A little before I met with thefe three. bands, I fell 
in with a party of the Mawtawbauntowahs,. amounting 
‘to forfy warriors and their families. With thefe I re- 

fided a ay or two, duri ing which time five or fix of | 
i their 
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their number who had been out on an excurfion, res 
turned in great hafte, and acquainted their compzn- 
ions that a large party of the Chipeway warriors, 
s‘ enough,” as they expreffed themfelves, “to {wallow 
them all up” were clofe at their heels, and on the 
point of attacking their little camp. ‘The chiefs appli- 
ed to meand detired [ would put myfelf at their head, 
and lead them out to oppofe their enemies. As I was 
a ftranger and unwilling to excite the anger of either 
nation, I knew not how to act; and never found my- 
felf in a greater dilemma. Had I refufed to affift the 
Naudoweilies I fhould have drawn on mytfelf their dii- 
pleafure, or had I met the Chipeways with hoftile in-_ 
tentions, I fhould have made that people my foes, and 
hhad I been fortunate enough to have efcaped their ar- 
rows at this time, on fome future occafion fhould prob- 
ably have experienced the feverity of their revenge. 
In this extremity I chofe the middle courfe, and de- 
fired that the Naudoweffies would fuffer me to meet 
them, that I might endeavor to avert their fury. To 
this they reluctantly affented, being perfuaded, from 
the inveteracy which had long prevailed between them, 
that my remonftrances would be in vain. 
Taking my Frenchman with me, who could fpeak 
their language, I haftened towards the place where the 
Chipeways were fuppofed to be. “The Naudoweffies, 
during this, kept at a diftance behind. As I approach 
ed themh with the pipe of peace, a {mall party of their 
chiefs, confifting of about eight or ten, came in a 
friendly, manner towards me 3 with-whom, by the 
means of my interpreter, I held a long converfation ; 
the refult of which was, that their rancour being by 
my perfuafions in fome meafure mollified, they agreed 
to-turn back, without accomplifhing their favage pur- 
pofes. During our difcourfe I could perceive, as they 
lay feattered about, that the party was very numerous, 


i 


and many of them armed with mufkets. 
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Having happily fucceeded in my undertaking, I~ 
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returned without delay to the Naudoweffies, and defir- 
ed they, would inftantly remove their camp to fome ° 
other part of thecountry, left their enemies fhould re- 
pent of the promife they had given, and put their 
intentions into execution. ‘They accordingly followed 
my advice, and immediately prepared to firike their 
tents. Whilft they were doing this, they loaded me 
with thanks ; and when I hod feen them on board . 
their canoes, I purfued my route. 

To this adventure I was chiefly indebted for the 
friendly reception I afterwards met with from the 
Naudoweffies of the Plains, and for the refpect and 
honors I received during my abode among the 

And when I arrived many months after at the Chip- 
eway village, near the Ottowaw lakes, I found that’my 
fame had reached that place before me. The Chiefs 
received me with great cordiality, and the elder part 
of them thanked me for the mifchief I had prevented. 
They informed me, that the war between their nation 
and the Nandoweffies had continued without interrup- 
tion for more than forty winters. That they had 
long wifhed to put an end to it, but this was generally 
prevented by the young warriors of either nation, who 
could not reftrain their ardor when they met. ‘They 
faid, they fhould be happy if fome chief of the fame 
pacific difpofition as myfelf, and who pofleffed an 
equal degree of refolution and ¢¢ olnefs, would fettle 
in the country between the two’nations ; for by the 

interference of fuch a perfon, ‘an accommodation, 

which-on their part they fincerely defired, aight be 
brought about. As I did not meet any of the Nau- 
doweflies afterwards, I had not an oppor ay ‘of for- 
‘warding fo good a work. 

About thirty miles below the falls of St. Antho- 
ny,.at which I arrived the tenth day after I left Lake 
Pepin, isa remarkable cave of an amazing depth. 
‘The Indians term it Wakonteebe, that i is, the Dwell- © 


ang of the Great Spirit. The entrance into it is about 
Dine 











oe ty 
ten, feet wide, the height of it five feet. The arch 
within is near fifteen feet high and about thirty feet 
broad. The bottom of it confifts of fine clear fand. 
About twenty feet from the entrance begins:a lake, 
the water of which is tranfpasent, and extends to an 
unfearchable diftance; for the darknefs of the ,cave 
prevents all attempts to acquire a knowledge of it. I 
threw a fmall pebble towards the interior parts of it, 
with my utmoft ftrength ; I could hear that it fell in- 
to the water, and noowithiiending it was of a fmall 
fize, it caufed an aftonifhing and horrible noife, that 
reverberated through all thofe gloomy regions. I 
found in this cave many Indian hierog! yphics, which 
appeared very ancient, for time had- nearly covered 
them with mofs, fo that it was- with difficulty I could 
trace them., They were cut ina rude manner, upon 
the infide of the walls, which were compofed of a 
ftone fo extremely foft that it might eafily be penetrat~ 
ed with a knife: a {tone every where to be found near 
the Miffifippi. ‘Fhe cave is only acceflible by afcend- 
ing a narrow; {teep paflage, that lies near the brink of 
the river. : 

At a little diffance from this dreary cavern, is the’ 
burying place of feveral bands of the Naudoweffie In- 
dians : though thefe people have no fixed refidence, 
bring x in tents and . abiding but a few months on one. 
yt ng | the-bones of their dead to 
take the opportunity of doing 
> hold their councils, and to fet- 

1e enf ling fummer. 











when the chiefs m 
tle all public affairs fe 

Ten miles | Belo Falls of St. “Anthony, the Riv- 
er St. Pierre, called by the natives the Waddapow- 
menefotor;. falls into the Mififippi from the weft. It 
1S nope enitioned by Father Hennipin, although a large, 
fair r thig, omiflion I conclude, muit have pro- 
ceeded from a fmall ifland that is fituated exactly at 
its entrance, by which the fight of it is intercepted. I 
fhould not have difcovered this river myfelt, had I not 
| taken 
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taken a view, when I was fearching for it, from the 
high lands oppofite, which rife to a great height. 

_, Nearly over againft this river, I was obliged to leave 

canoe, on account of the ice, and travel by land to 

the Falls of St. Anthony, where I arrived on the 17th 
of November. ‘The Miflifippi from the St. Pierre to 
this place, is rather more rapid than I had hitherto 
found it, and without iflands of any confideration. 

Before I left my canoe, I overtook a young prince 
of the Winnebago Indians, who was going on an em- 
baffy to fome of the bands of the Naudowellies. Find- 
ing that I intended to take a view of the falls, he agreed 
to accompany me, his curiofity having been often ex- 
cited My, the accounts he had received from fome of 
his chiefs : he accordinely jeft his family (for the In- 
dians never travel without their houfehoids) at this 
‘place under the care of my Mohawk fervamt, and we 
proceeded together by land, attended © ‘only by my 
Frenchman to y this celebrated place, sre 

We could diftinGly hear the noife of the water, full 
fifteen miles before we reached the falls: and I wa 
greatly pleafed and furprifed, when I approached this 
aftonifhing work of nature; but I was not long at 
liberty to indulge thefe emotions, my attention being 
called off by the behavior of my companion. 

The prince had no fooner gained the point that over- 


looks this wonderful cafcade, than he began with an: 


audible voice to addrefs the Great Spirit, one of whofe 
places of refidence he imagined this to be. . He’ told 
him that he had come’ a long way to pay his adora- 
tions to him, and now would make him the beft offer- 
ings in his power. He accordingly firft threw his 
pipe into the ftream 5 then the roll that contained his 
tobacco ; after thele! the bracelets. he wore on ‘his 
arms and wrifts; next an ornament that encirc ed his 
neck, compofed of beads and wires; and at laft the 
- earrings from his ears ; in fhort, he ‘prefented to his 
god every part of his drefs that was valuable ; s during 

thus 


: 
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this he frequently {mote his breaft with great violence 
threw his arms about, and appeared to be much agi- 
tated. 

All this while he continued his adorations and at 
length concluded them with fervent petitions that the 
Great Spirit would conftantly afford us-his protection 
on our travels, giving us a bright fun, a blue fky, and 
clear untroubled’ waters ; nor would he leave the place 
till we had fmoked together with my pipe, in. honor of 
the Great Spirit. . 

I was greatly furprifed at beholding an tafhinee of 
fuch elevated devotion in fo young an Indian, and in-- 
ftead of ridiculing the ceremonies attending it, as I ob- 
ferved my catholic fervant tacitly did, I looked’ on the 
prince with a greater degree of refpest for thefe fincere 
proofs he gaveof his piety ; and I doubt not but that 
his offering and prayers were as acceptable to the uni- 
verfal Parent of mankind, as if they had been. made 
with greater pomp, or in a confecrated: place.. 

Indeed, the whole conduct of this. young prince at 
once amazed and charmed me.. During the few days 
we were together, his attention feemed totally to be 
employed in yielding me every affiftance in his power 5 
and even info fhorta time, he gave me aa anne ile 
proofs of the moft generous and difinterefted friend- 
{hip ; fo that on our return I parted from him with 
"great reluctance. Whilft I beheld the artlefs, yct en- 
gaging manners of this unpolifhed. favage, I could not 
help drawing a comparifon between him ‘and fome of 
the more:refined inhabitants of civilized Kote ete not 
much I own, in favor of the latter. ; 

The falls: of St. Anthony received their aie from 
Father Louis Hennipin, a French miffionary, who trav- 
elled into thefe parts about the year 1680, and was the 
firft European ever feen by the natives. This amazing 
body of waters, which are above 250 yards over, form 
- a moft pleafing cataract; they fall perpendicularly 
About thirty feet, and. ihe ‘rapids below, in the fpace of 

300 
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300 yards more, render the defcent confiderably great- 
er ; fo that when viewed at a diftance, they appear to 
be much higher than they really are. ‘The abovemen- 
tioned traneticr has laid them down at above fixty feet ; 
but he has made a greater error in calculating the 
height of the Falls of Niagara; which he afferts to be 
600 feet ; whereas, from later obfervations accurately 
made, it is well known that it does not exceed 140 feet. 
But the good father I fear too often had no other foun- 
dation for his accounts, than report, or, at beft, a 
flight infpedtion. 

In the middle of the falls ftands a fmall ifland, about 
forty feet broad and fomewhat longer; on which grow 
a few cragged hemlock and fpruce trees ; and about 
half way between this Ifland and the eaftern fhore is a 
rock, lying at the very edge of the fall, in an oblique 
pofition, that appeared to be about five or fix feet 
broad, and thirty or forty long. ‘Vhefe falls vary much 
from all-the others I have feen, as you may approach 
clofe to them without finding the leaft obftruction 
from any intervening hill or precipice. 

The country around them is extremely beautiful. 
It is not an uninterrupted plain, where the eye finds no 

relief, but compofed of many gentle afcents, which in 
the fummer are covered with the fineft-verdure, and 
inter{perfed with little groves, that give a pleafing va- 
‘xliety to the profpedct. “On the whole; when the falls 

re included, which may be feen at the diftance of four 
a a more pleafing and pitturefque view cannot, I, 
believe, be found through the univerfe. I could have 
withed that I had happened to enjoy this glorious fight 
‘at a more feafonable time of the year, whilft the trees 
and hillocks were clad in nature’s egayeft livery, as this 
muft have greatly added to the pleafure I received ; 
however, even then, it exceeded my warmett expecta- 
tions. Ihave endeavored to give the reader as juft an 
idea of this inchanting fpot, as poflible ; but all dee 
{cription, whether of the pencil’ or the pen, mutt : ay 
infinitely {hort of the original. At 
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Ata little diftance below the falls ftands a {mall 
ifland, of about an acre and an half, on which grow 
a great number of oak trees, every branch of which, 
able to dnpport the weight, was full of eagles’ nefts, 
The reafon that thefe kind of birds refort in “fueh num- 
bers to this fpot, is, that they are here.fecure from the 
attacks either of man or beaft, their retreat being 
,guarded by the rapids, which the Indians never at- 
tempt to pafs. Another reafon is, that they find a 
conitant fupply of food for themfelves and their young, 
from the animals and fifh which are dafhed to pieces 
by the falls, and driven on the adjacent fhore. 

Having fatisfied my curiofity, as far as the eye of 
man can be fatisfied, I proceeded on, {till accompa- 
nied by my young friend, till I had reached the river © 
St. Francis, near fixty miles above the falls. To this 
river, Father Hennipin gave the name of St. Francis, 
rand this was the extent of his travels, as well as mine, 
towards the northweft. Asthe feafon was fo advanced, 
and the weather extremely cold, I was not able to 
make fo many obfervations on thefe parts as I other- 
wife fhould have done. 

ft might, however, perhaps, be neceflary to obferve, 
that in the little tour I made about the falls, after 
travelling fourteen miles, by the fide of the Mufifippi, 
T came to a river nearly twenty yards wide, which ran 
fromthe northeaft, called Rum River. And on the. 
noth! of (Navediber eame to’ another termed Goofe 
River, about twelve yards wide. On the 21/t I ar- 
rived at the St. Francis, which is about thirty yards 
wide. Here the Mifiifippi itfelt grows narrow, being 
‘not more than ninety yards over ; and appears to be 
chiefly compofed of {mall branches. ‘The ice prevent- 
ed me from noticing the depth of any of thefe three 
rivers. 

The country in fome places is hilly, but without 
large mountains 3 and the land is tolerably good. I 
-obferved here many deer and carriboos, kong elk, with 
te" abundance 
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shundgec Si beavers, otters, and other furs. <A little 
above | ie to the hortheaft, are a zea ber of fmall 





j ove but little ania are the beft within 
rales for hunting, as the hunter never fails of 


ne Mii has never been cuplored higher up 
y the River St. Francis, and only by Father Hen- 
 nipin” and myfelf thus far. So. that we are obliged 
folely to the Indians for all the intelligence we are able 
to give relative to-the more northern parts. As this 
‘river is not navigable from the fea for vefiels of any 
confiderable burthen, much higher up than the Forks 
of the Ohio, and even that is accomplifhed with great 
difficulty, owing to the rapidity of the current, and 
the windings of the river; thofe fettlements that 
may be made: on. the interior branches of it, muft be 
indifputably fecure from the attacks of any maritime 
power. But at the fame time the fettlers will have the 
advantage of being able to convey their produce to the 
feaports, with great facility, the current of the river 
from its fource to its entrance into the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, being -extremely favorable for doing this in fmall 
craft. ‘This might alfo in time >be facilitated by canals 
or fhorter cuts; and a communication opened by 
water with New Nork, Canada, &c. by way of the 
Jakes. he Forks of the Ohio are about nine hundred 
miles from the mouth of the Miffifippi, following the 
courfe of the river; and the Mefiorie two hundred 
miles above thefe. From the latter it is about twenty 
miles, to the Illinois River, and from that to the Ouil- 
confins which I have given an account,of, about eight 
hundred more. 
On the 25th I returned to my canoe, which I had 
left at the mouth of the River St. Pierre; and-here I 
‘parted with regret from my young friend, the prince 
of the Winnebagoes. ‘This river being clear of ices 
by reafon of its fouthern fituation, I found nothing to 
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obftru& my paffage. On the 28th, beimg advanced 
about forty miles, [ arrived at a fmall branch that fell 
into it from the north ; to which, as it had no name 
that I could diftingmfh it by, I gave my own. About 
forty miles higher up I came to the Forks of V erd and 
Red Marble Rivers, which join at fome little diftance 
before they enter the St. Pierre. . 

The River St. Pierre, at its junction with thé Mite 
fifippi, is about a hundred yards broad, and continues 
that breadth nearly all the way F failed uponit. It has 
a great depth of water, and in fome places runs very 
brifkly. About fifty miles from its mouth are fome 
rapids, and much higher up there are many others. 

I proceeded up this river about two hundred miles 
to the country of the Naudoweffies of the plains, which 
lies alittle above the Forks formed by the Verd and 
Red Marble Rivers, juft mentioned, where a branch 
from the fouth nearly joins the Mefforie River. By 
the accounts I received from the Indians, I have rea- 
fon to believe that the River St. Pierre and the Mef- 
forie, though they enter the Miffifippi twelve hundred 
miles from each other, take their rife in the fame neigh- 
borheod ; and this within the fpace of a mile. 

The River St Pierre’s northern branch rifes from a 
number of lakes near the fhining mountains ; and it 
is from fome of thefe, alfo, that a Re te branch of the 
River Bourbon, which runs into Hudfon’s Bay, has its 
fources. 

From the intelligence I gained from the Naudoweffie 
Indians, among whom I arrived on the 7th of Decem- 
ber, and whofe language I perfectly acquired during a 
refidence of five months 3 and alfo from the accounts 
I afterwards obtained from the Affinipoils, who fpeak 
the fame tongue, being a revolted band of the Nau- 
doweffies; and from the Killiftinoes, neighbors of 
| the Affinipoils, who fpeak the Chipeway language, 

--and inhabit the heads of the River Bourbon; I fay 
from thefe nations, together with my own obferva- 
tions, 
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tions, I have learned that the four moft capital rivers 
on the Continent of North America, viz. the St. Law- 
rence, the Miffifippi, the river Bourbon, and the Ore- 
gon or the river, of the Weft (as I hinted in my intro- 
duction) have their fources in the fame neighborhood. 
The waters of the three former are within thirty miles 
of each other; the latter, however, is rather further 
weit. | | 
This fhews that thefe parts are the higheft lands in 
North America; and it is an inftance not to be parel- 
leled on the other three quarters of the globe, that 
four rivers of fuch magnitude fhould take their rife 
together, and each, after running feparate courfes, dif- 
charge their waters into different oceans at the dif- 
tace of two thoufand miles from their fources. For 
in their paflage from this fpot to the Bay of St. Law-. 
rence, eait; to the Bay of Mexico, fouth; to Hud{on’s 
Bay, north ; and to the bay at the Straits of -Annian 
weft, each of thefe traverfe upwards of two thoufand 
miles. 
_ | fhall here give my readers fuch reflections as. oc- 
curred to me, when I had received this interefting in- 
formation, and had by numberlefs inquiries, afcertain- 
ed the truth of it; that is, as far as it was poffible to 
arrive at a certainty without a perfonal inveftigation. 

It is well known that the Colonies, particularly 
thofe of New England and Canada, are greatly affect-. 
ed, about the time their winter fets in, by a northweft 
wind, which continues for feveral months, and renders 
the cold much more intenfe there than it 1s in the in= 
terior parts of America. This I can, from my own 
knowledge, affert, as I found the winter, that I paffed to 
the weftward of the Miffifippi, far from fevere ; and 
the northweft wind blowing on thofe countries con- 
fiderable more temperate than I have often experienced 
it to be nearer the coaft. And that this did not arife 
from an uncertainty of the feafons, but was annually. 
the cafe, I conclude, both from the {mall aan of 
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Ynow that then fell, and a total difufe of fnow fhoes 
‘by thefe Indians, without which none of the more eaft- 
rn nations can poflibly travel during the winter. 

As naturalifts obferve, that air refembles water in 
many refpects, particularly by often flowing in a com, 
pact body ; and that this is generally remarked to be 
with the current of large ftreams, and feldom acrofs 
them, may not the winds that fet violently into the 
bay of Mexico about the latter end of the year, take 
their courfe over the Continent in the fame direction 
as the Miffifippi does; till meeting with the north 
winds (that from a fimilar caufe blow up the Bourbon 
from Hudfon’s Bay) they are forced acrofs the great 
lakes, down the current of the waters of the St. Law- 
rence, and united, commit thofe ravages, and occafion 
thofe fevere winters, experienced in the beforemen- 
tioned countries? During their progrefs over the 
lakes-they become expanded, and, confequently, affec& 
a greater tract of land than they otherwife would do. 

According to my {canty knowledge of natural phi- 
Jofophy, this does not appear improbable. Whether 
it is agreeable to the laws eftablifhed by naturalifts to 
account for the operations of that element, I know 
not. However, the defcription here given of the fit- 
uation of thefe vaft bodies of water, and their near ap- 
proach to each other, with my own undigefted fup- 
politions.of their effect on the winds, may prove, per= 
haps, in abler hands, the means of leading to many ufe~ 
ful difcoveries. 

On the 7th of December, T arrived (as I faid before) 
at the utmoft extent of my travels towards the weft 5 
‘where I met with a large party of the Naudowéffie 
Indians, among whom I refided feven months. Thefe 
conftituted a part of the eight bands of the Naudo- 
‘weflies of the plains ; and are termed the Wawpcen- 
_ ‘towahs, the Tintons the Afrahcootans, the Mawhaws, 
_vand the Schians. The other three bands, whofe 
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names are, the Schianefe, the Chongoufceton, and the 


W addapawjeftin, dwell higher up, to the weft of the ~ 


River. St. Pierre, on plains that, according to their ac- 
count, are unbounded ; and probably terminate on the 
coaft of the Pacific Ocean. The Naudoweffie nation, 
when united, confifts of more than two thoufand war- 


‘riors. Aflinipoils, who: revolted from them, amount 


to about three hundred ; and league with the Kulifti- 
noes, live in a continual ftate of enmity with the other 


: eleven bands. 


As I proceeded up the River St. Pierre, and had 
nearly reached the place where thefe Mbt were en- 


~ camped, I obferved two or three canoes coming down 


the ftream ; but no fooner had the Indians that were 
on board Tse difcovered us, than they rowed toward 
the land, and leaping afhore with precipitation, left 
their canoes to float as the current drove them. In a 
_ few minutes I perceived fome others ; who, as foon as 
~ ‘they came in fight, followed with equal {peed the ex- 
ample of their countrymen. 

I now thonght it neceffary to proceed with caution $ : 
and therefore kept on the fide of the river oppofite to 
that on which the ‘Indians -had landed. However, I 
{till continued my courfe, fatisfied that the pipe of 
peace, which was fixed at the head of my canoe, and 
the Englith colors that were flying at the ftern, would 
prove my fecurity. After rowing about half a mile 
further, in turning a point, I difcovered a great num- 
ber of tents, and more than a thoufand Indians, at a 
little diftance from the fhore. Being now nearly op- 


- pofite to them, I ordered my men to pull direétly over, 


as I was willing to convince the Indians by fuch a ftep, 
that I placed fome confidence in them. 

As foon as I had reached the land, two of the chiefs. 
prefented their hands to me, and led me amidft the 
aftonifhed multitude, who had moft of ‘them never 
feen a white man: before to a tent. . Into’this we en- 


tered, and according to the cuftom that univerfally pre-. 
wails] 
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vails among every Indian nation, began to fmoke the | 
pipe of peace. We had not fat long before the crowd 
became fo great, both around, and upon the tent, 
that we were in danger of being crufhed by its fall. 
On this we returned to the plain, wire having grati- 
fied the curiofity of the common people, their wonder 
abated, and ever after they treated me with great re- 
{pect. 

From the chiefs I met with the moft friendly and 
hofpitable ‘reception ; which induced me, as the fea- 
fon was fo far advanced, to take up my refidence among 
them during the winter. ‘To render my ftay as com» 
fortable as poffible, I firft endeavored to learn their 
language. ‘This I foon did, fo as to make myfelf per- 
fectly intelligible, having before acquired fome flight 
knowledge of the language of thofe_ Indians that live 
on the back of the fettlements; and in confequence 
met with every accommodation their manner of living 

would afford. Nor did I want for fuch amufements 
as tended to make fo long a period pafs cheerfully away 

I frequently hunted with them ; and at other times 
beheld with pleafure their recreations and paftimes, 
which I fhall defcribe hereafter. | 

Sometimes I fat with the chiefs, and whilft we fmok- 
ed the friendly pipe, entertained them, in return for 
the accounts they gave me of their wars and excurfions, 
with a narrative of my own adventures, and a defcrip- 
_tion of all the battles fought between the Englith and 
French in America, in many of which I hada ~erfonal 
fhare. ‘They always paid great attention to my details, 
and afked many pertinent queftions relative to the Eu- 
ropean methods of making war. 

I held thefe converfations with them in a great 
meafure to procure from them fome information rel- — 
ative to the chief point I had conftantly in view, that 
of gaining a knowledge of the fituation and produce, 
both of their own country, and thofe that lay to the 
weltward of them. Nor was I difappointed in. my 
“defigns ; 3 for I procured from them much ufeful intel- 
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ligence. They likewife drew for me plans of all the 
countries with which they were acquainted ; but as I 
entertained no great opinion of their geographical 
knowle dge, I placed not much dependence on them, 
and therefore think it unneceflary to give them to the 
‘public. ‘They draw with a piece of burnt.coal, taken 
from the hearth, upon the infide bark of ‘the birch 
tree; which is as fmooth as pa sper, and anfwers the 
fame purpofes, notwithftanding it is of a yellow caft. 
Their fketches are made in a rude manner, but they 

deem to give us as juft an idea of a country, although 
the plan is not fo exact, as more experienced’ draughts 
amen could do. 

‘I left the habitations of ee hofpitable Indians the 
Jatter end of April, 17675 but did not part from them 
for feveral days, as I was accompanied on my journey 
by near three hundred of them, among whom were 
many chiefs, to the mouth of the River St. Pierre. 
At this feafon, thefe bands annually go to the Great 
Cave before mentioned, to hold a grand council with 
all the other bands ; wherein they fettle their opera- 
tions for the enfuing year. At the fame time they 
carry with them their dead, for interment, bound up 
in buffaloes’ fins. Peies thofe that accompanied 
ame, others were gone before, and the reft were to ° 
follow. 

Never did'I travel with fo cheerful and ied a com, 
pany. But their mirth met with a fudden and tempo- 
rary allay from a violent ,ftorm that overtook us one 
day on our paflage. We had juft landed, and were 
preparing to fet up our tents for the night, when a 
heavy cloud overfpread the heavens, and the moft 
dreadful thunder, lightning, and rain iffued from it that 
ever I heard or beheld. 

_ The Indians’were greatly terrified, and-ran to fuch 
fhelter as they could find ; for only a few tents were 
as yet erected. Apprehentive of the danger that 
ane enfue from ftanding near any thing which could 
, bey | ys ferve 
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ferve for a conductor, as the cloud appeared to contain 
fuch an uncommon quantity of electrical fluid, I took 
my ftand as far as poflible from any covering ; choofing 
rather to be expofed to the peltings of the Mefehe than 
to receive a fatal ftroke. At this the Indians were 
greatly furprifed, and drew conclufions from it not un- 
favorable to the opinion they already entertained of 


my. refolution. Yet I acknowledge that I was never _ 


more affected in my life; for nothing fcarcely- could 


exceed the terrific fcene. ‘The peals of thunder were’ 


fo loud that they fhook the earth ; and the lightning 
flafhed along the ground in ftreams of fulphur ; fo 


that the Ind‘an chiefs themfelves, . although their 7 


courage in war is ufually invincible, could not help 
trembling at the horrid combuftion. As-foon as the 
ftorm was over, they flocked around me, and informed 
ine, that it was'a proof of the anger of the evil fpirits, 


whom they were sUapESh A ve that they had highly 


offended. | 

When we arrived at the Great Cave, and the Indians 
had depofited the remains of their deceafed friends in 
the burial place that ftands adjacent to it, they held 
their great council, into which I-was admitted, and at 


the fame time had the honor to be inftalled or adopted | 


a chief of their bands. .On this occafion I made the 
following fpeech, which I infert, to give my readers a 
- fpecimen of the language, and manner in which it is 
neceflary to addrefs the Indians, fo as to engage thei 
attention, and to render the fpeaker’s exprefiion con- 
fonant to their ideas. It was delivered on the firft day 
of May, 1767. 
“‘ My brothers, chiefs of the numerous and power- 
ful Naudoweflies ! I rejoice that through my long 
abode with you, I can now {peak to you (though after 
an imperfect manner) in your own tongue, like one of 
your own children. I rejoice alfo that I have had an 
opportunity fo frequently to inform you of the glory 
and power of the Great King that reigns over the 
his 3 Englith 





fun, I again afk you to tell me whether you continue 
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Englifh and other nations, who is defcended from a 
- very ancient race of fovereigns, as old as the earth and 
“waters 3 whofe feet ftand on two great iflands, larger 


than any you have ever feen, amidit the greateft waters 


in the world, whofe head reaches to the fun, and whofe 


arms encircle the whole earth ; the number of whofe 
warriors are equal to the trees in the vallies, the ftalks 
of rice in yonder marfhes, cr the blades of grafs on 
your great plains.: who has hundreds of canoes of his 


own, of fuch amazing bignefs, that all the waters in 


your country would not fuffice for one of them to fwim 
in; each of which have guns, not fmall like mine, 
which you fee before you, but of fuch magnitude, that 
a hundred of your ftouteft young men would with 
difficulty be able to carry ones And thefe are equally 
furprifing in their operation againft the great king’s 
enemies when engaged in battle; the terror they carry 
with them, your language wants werds to exprefs. 
You may remember the other day when we were en- 
camping at Wadawpawmenefotor, the black clouds, 
the wind, the fire, the ftupendous noife, the horrible 


‘cracks, and the trembling of the earth, which then 


alarmed you, and gave you reafon to think your gods 
were angry with you ; not unlike thefe are the war- 


_like implements. of the Englifh, when they are fighting 


the battles of their great king. _ 
‘¢ Several of the chiefs of your bands have often told 
me, in times paft, when I dwelt with you in your tents, 
that they much withed to be counted among the chil-- 
dren and allies of the great king my. mafter. You may 
remember how often you have defired me, when I return 
again to my own country, to acquaint the great king of 
your good difpofition towards him and his fubjects, and 
that you wifhed for traders from the Englifh to come 
among you. | | 
_ Being now about to take leave of you, and to re- 
turn to my own country, a long way towards.the rifing 


of 
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of the fame mind as when I fpoke to you in council.” 
laft winter ; and as there are now feveral of your chiefs 

here, who came from the great plains towards the fet- 
ting of the fun, whom I have never fpoke with in 








council before, I afk you to let me know if you are all © . 


willing to acknowledge yourfelves the children of my 
great mafter the king of the Englifh and other nations, 
as I fhall take the firft opportunity to oe him.of 
your defires and good intentions. 

«I charge you not to give heed to bad reports, foe 
there are wicked birds fying about among the neigh- 
boring nations, who may whifper evil things i in your 
ears again{t the Englifh, contrary to what I have told 
you; you muit not believe them, for I have told bibs 
the truth. : 

«© And as for the chiefs that are about to go to 
Michillimackinac, I fhall take care to make for them 
and their fuit, a ftraight road, fmooth waters, and 4 
clear ‘iky ; that they may go there, and {fmoke the 
pipe of peace, and reft fecure on a beaver blanket under 
the fhade of the great tree of peace. - Farewell !” 

To this fpeech I received the following an{fwer, from 
the mouth of the principal chief. 

“Good brother ! I am now about to fpeak to you 
the language of thefe my brothers, chiefs of the 
eight bands -of the powerful nation of the Naudowel- 
fies. We believe and are well fatisfied im the truth of 
every thing you have told us about your great nation, 
and the great king. our ereateft father; for whom we 
-f{pread this beaver blanket, that his fatherly protection 
may ever reft eafy and fafe amoneft us his children : 
your colors and your arms agree with the accounts you 
have given us about your great nation. We defire that 
when you return, you will acquaint the great king how 
much the Naudowefies with to be counted among his 
good children. 

«© You may believe us when we tell you we ttlae we will 
not open our ears to any who may dare to speak evil 
| E ae Men * of 
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of our great father the king of the Englifh and jules 
nations. 

« We thank you for what you have done for us in 
making peace between the Naudoweffies and the Chipe- 
ways, and hope when you return to us again, that you 
will complete this good work ; and quite difpelling the 
clouds that intervene, open the blue tky of peace, and 
caufe the bloody hatchet to be deep buried under the 
roots of the great tree of peace. 

« We wifh you to to remember to reprefent to our 
great father how -much we defire that traders maybe 
fent to abide among us with fuch things as we need, 
that the hearts of our young men, our wives and chil- 
dren may be made glad. And may peace fubfift be- 
tween us, fo long as the fun, the moon, the earth, and 
the waters fhall endure. Farewell !” 

I thought it neceffary to caution the Indians againft — 
giving heed to any bad reports that may reach them 
from, the neighboring nations, to the difadvantage 
of the Englifh, as I had heard, at different’ places 
through which I pafled, that emiffaries were ftill em- 
ployed by the French to detach thofe who were friend= 


‘Jy to the Englifh, from their intereft. And I faw, 


mylelf, feveral belts of Wampum that had been deliv- 
ered for this purpofe to fome of the tribes I was 


among. On the delivery of each of thefe, a talk was 


held, wherein the Indians were told that the Englifh, 
who were but a petty people, had ftolen that country 
from their great father the king of France, whilft he 
was afleep; but that he would foon awake, and take 
them again under his protection. ‘Thefe I found were 
fent from Canada, by perfons who appeared to be 
well affefted towards the goverhment under which 
they lived. 

Whilft I tarried at the mouth of the River St. 
Pierre, with thefe friendly Indians, I endeavored to 
gain intelligence whether any goods had been fent to- 
wards the Falls of St Anthony fon oe ule, gies’ 
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to the promife I had received from the Governor when 
T left Michillimackinac. But finding from fome In- 
dians, who paffed by in their return from thofe parts, 
that this agreement had not been fulfilled, I was oblig- 
ed to give up all thoughts of proceeding further to the 
northwe({t by this route, according to my original plan. 
-I therefore returned to la Prairie le Chien, where I 
procured as many goods from the traders I left there 
the preceding year, as they could fpare. 

As thefe, however, were not fufficient to enable-me 
to renew my firft defign, I determined to endeavor 
to make my way acrofs the country of the Chipeways 
to Lake Superior ; in hopes of meeting at the Grand 
Portage on the north fide of it, the traders that an- 
nually go from Michillimackinac to the northweft 3 
of whom I doubted not but that I fhould be able to 
procure goods enough to anfwer my purpofe, and alfo 
to penetrate through thofe more northern parts to the 
Straits of Annian. 

And I the more readily returned to La Prairie le 
Chien, as J could by that means the better fulfil the 
engagement I had made to the party of Naudoweflies 
mentioned at the conclufion of my {peech. 

During my abode with this people, wifhing to fe- 
cure them entirely in the intereft of the Englith, I had 
advifed fome of the chiefs to go to Michillimackinac, 
where they would have an opportunity of trading, and 
of hearing the accounts that I had entertained them 
with of my countrymen, confirmed. At the fame 
time I had furnifhed them with a recommendation to 
the Governor, and given them every direction necei- 
fary for their voyage. 

In confequence of this, one of the principal chiefs, 
and twenty five of an inferior rank, agreed to go the 
enfuing fummer. ‘This they took an opportunity of 
_ doing, when they came with the reft of their band to 
attend the Grand Council at the mouth of the River 
Bie Pierre. Being oblige on account of the difap- 

or pointment 
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‘pointment I had juft been informed of, to return fo 
far down the Miflifippi, I could from thence the more 
eafily fet them on their journey. 

As the intermediate parts of this river are much fre- © 
quented by the Chipeways, with whom the Naudow- 
effies are continually at war, they thought it more 
prudent, being but a {mall party, to take the advan- 
tage of the night, than to travel with me by day; ac-« 
cordingly no fooner was the Grand Council broke up, 
than I took a friendly leave of thefe people, from whom > 
I had received innumerable civilities, and purfued once 
more my voyage. 

I reached the eaftern fide of Lake Pepin the fame 
night, where I went afhore and encamped as ufual. 
The next morning, when I had proceeded fome miles 
further, I perceived at a diftance before me, a fmoke, 
which: denoted that fome Indians were near ; and in 
a fhort time difcovered.ten or twelve tents, not ‘far 
from the bank of the river. As I was apprehenfive 
that this was a party of the Rovers I had before met 
with, I knew not what courfe to purfue. My attend. 
ants perfuaded me to endeavor to pafs by them on the 
oppofite fide of the river ; but as I had hitherto found 
that the beft way to enfure a friendly reception from 
the Indians, is to meet them boldly, and without 
fhewing any tokens of fear, I would by no means con- 
fent to their propofal. Inftead of this I croffed di- 
rectly over, and landed in the midft of them, for by 
this tme the greateft part of them were ftanding on, 
the fhore. 

The firft I accofted wfere the Chipeways, inhabiting 
near the Ottowaw Lakes ; who received me with great 
cordiality,’ and fhook me by the hand in token of 

‘friendfhip. At fome little diftance behind thefe ftood 
a chief remarkably tall and well made, but of fo ftern 
an afpect, that the moft undaunted perfon could not 
behold him without feeling fome degree of terror. 
He ne to have pafled the preridian of life, and 
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_by the mode in whieh he was painted and tatowed, I 


| difcovered that he was of high rank. However, I ap 





proached him in a courteous manner, and expected to 
have met with the fame reception 1 had done from 
the others ; but to my great furprife, he withheld his 
hand, and looking fiercely at me, faid, in the Chipe- 
way tongue, ‘* Cawin nifhifhin faganofh,’ that is, 
«<The Englifh are no good.” As he had his toma- 
hawk in his hand, I expected that this laconic fentence 
would have been followed with a blow ; to prevent 
which, I drew a piftol from my belt, and, holding it 
in a carélefs pofition, paffed clofe by him, to let him 
fee I was not afraid of him. 

learned foon after from the other Indians, that this 
was a-chief, called by the French, the Grand Sautor, 
or the Great Chipeway Chief, for they denominate the 
Chipeways, Sautors. They likewife told me that he 
had been always a fteady friend to that people, and 
when they delivered up Michillimackinac to the Eng- 
lifh on their evacuation of Canada, the Grand Sautor 
had fworn that he would ever remain the avowed ene-- 
my of its new poffeffors, as the territories on which the 
fort is built belonged to him. 
| Finding .him thus difpofed, I took care to be con- 
| ftantly upon my guard whilft [ftaid; but that he 
might not fuppofe I was driven away by his frowns, 
I took up my abode there forthe night. I pitched: 
my tent at fome diftance from the Indians, and had. 
no fooner laid myfelf down to reft, than I was awak- 
ed by my French fervant. Having been alarmed by 
the found of Indian mufic, he had run to the out- 
fide of the tent,-where he beheld a party of the young 
 favages dancing towards us in an extraordinary man- 
ner, each carrying in his hand a torch fixed on the 
top of a long pole. But I fhall defer any further 
account of this uncommon entertainment, which at 
_ once furprifed and alarmed me, till I treat of the In- 
_ dian dances, | 
Di The 
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The next morning I continued my voyage, and bee 


fore night reached La Prairie le Chien; at which 
place the party of Naudoweffies foon overtook me. 


Not long/after, the Grand Sautor alfo arrived, and be=- 


fore the Naudoweffies left that place to continue their — : 
journey to Michillimackinac, he found means,-in con. 


junction with fome French traders from Louifiana, to ~ 
draw from me about ten of the Naudoweffie chiefs, - 


whom he prevailed ‘upon to go toward thofe parts. © 

‘The remainder protested: accordine to my direc 
tions, to the Englifh fort ; from alicnice afterwards 
heard that they returned to their own country without 
any unfortunate accident befallinge them, and greatly 
pleafed with the reception they had met with. Whilft 
not more than half of thofe who went to the fouth- 
ward through the difference of that fouthern climate 
from their own, lived to reach their abode. “And fince 
Icame to England, I have been informed, that the 
Grand Sautor having rendered himfelf more and more 
difeuftful to the Englifh, by his inveterate enmity to- 
wards them, was at length ftabbed in his tent, as he 


- erfcamped near Michil tee ckinac, by a trader, to whom 


Thad related the forggoing ftory. 


* I fhould have remar rked, that whatever Indians hap- ) 


pen to meet at La Prairie le Chien, the great mart 
to which all who inhabit the adjacent countries refort, 
though the nations to which they kelong, are at war 
with each:other, yet they are obliged to reftrain their 
enmity, and to forbear all hoftile aéts during their {tay 
there. ‘This regulation has been long eftablithed 
ainong them for their mutual convenience, as with- 
out it no trade could be carried on. ‘ The fame rule is 
obferved alfo at the Red Mowntain (afterwards de- 
{cribed) from whence they get ‘the ftone of which 
they make their pipes; thefe being indifpenfable to 
the accommodation of every. neighboring tribe, a 
fimilar reftri€tion becomes needful, and is of public 
utility. | 
a The 
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The River St. Pierre, which runs through the ter- 
ritories of the Naudoweflies, flows through a moft de- 
lightful country, bounding with all the neceffaries of 
life, that grow fpontancoufly ; and witha little cul» 
tivation it might be made to produce even the luxuries 
of - life. Wild. rice grows here in great. abundance 3 
and every part is filled with trees, bending under their 
loads of fruits, fuch.as plums, grapes, and apples ; the 
meadows are covered with hops, and many forts of 
vegetables 3; whilft the ground is ftored -with ufeful 
roots, with angelica, fpikenard, and groundnuts, as 
Jarge as hens’ eggs. At a little diftance from the fides 
of the river are eminences, from which you have views 
that cannot be exceeded even by the moft beautiful of 
thofe I have already defcribed ; amidft thefe, are de- 
lightful groves, and fuch amazing quantities of maples, 
that they would produce fugar fuilicient for any num- 
ber of inhabitants. 

A little way from the mouth of this river, on the 


north fide of it, ftands a hill, one part of which, that 





towards the Miffifippi, is compofed entirely of white 
ftone, of the fame foft nature as that I have before dee 
{cribed ; for fuch, indeed, is all the ftone in this coun- 
try. But what appears remarkable, is, that the color 
of it is as white asthe driven fnow. ‘The outward 
part of it was crumbled by the wind and weather into 
heaps of fand, of which a beautiful compofition might 
be made ; or, I am of opinion, that, when properly 
treated, the ftone itfelf would grow harder by time, 
and have a very noble effect in architecture. 

Near that branch, which is termed the Marble Riv- 
er, is a mountain, from whence the Indians get a fort 
of red ftone, out of which they hew the bowls of their 
pipes. In fome of thefe parts, is found a black, hard. 
_ clay, or rather ftone, of which the Naddeveaies make 
| their family utenfils. This country likewife abounds 
with a milkwhite clay, of which China ware might be 
anade anal in goodnefs to the Affatic ; and alfo with 


a blue Se | 
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tee nark of peace, as it has a re- 
faabiance of a blue ei which with them is a fym- 
bol of it, and made ufe of in their fpeeches as a figura- 
tive expreffion to denote peace. "When they wifh to 
fhew that their inclinations angie ific towards other 
tribes, they greatly ornament bo hemfelves and their 
belts with ‘ie * 

Having concluded my bufinefs at La Prairie le Chi- 
en, I proceeded once more up the Miffifippi, as far as 
the place where the Chipeway River enters ut, a little - 
below Lake Pepin. Here, having engaged an Indian 
Pye! I directed him to fteer towards the Ottawaw: — 

kes, whith lie near the head of this river. This he 
did, and I arrived at them the beginning of July. 
- The Chipeway River, at its junction with the Miffi- 
fippi, is about eighty yards wide, but is much wider as 
you advance into it. Near thirty miles up it feparates 
anto two branches, and I took my courfe singoett that — 
which lies to the eaftward. . 

The country adjoining to the river, for about fixty © 
miles is very level, and on its banks lie fine meadows, _ 
where larger droves of buffaloes and elks were feeding, - 
than’ I obferved in any other part of my travels. ‘The 
track between the two branches of this river is termed, _ 
the Road of War, between the Chipeway and Nau- — 


fhe Indians. 

“oth he country to the falls is almott without .any tim- 
ber, and above ‘that, very uneven and rugged, and 
clofely wooded with pines, beech, maple, and birch. 
Here a moft remarkable and aftonifhing fight prefent- 
ed itfelf to my view. Ina wood, on the eaft of the — 
river, which was about three quarters ofa mile in 


" length 
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 ‘Teneth, and in depth furt 
\ T obferved that every tree; of which were more 
than fix feetjin. circumference, was. lying flat on the 

y by theroots. ‘his appeared to have 
me extraordinary hurricane, that came 
the weit fome yearsiago ; but how yl could 
“not learn, as I found no imha 
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warriors, many of whom were fine, {tout youn 
The houfes of it are built after the Indian m 
and have neat’ plantations behind thems but 
habitants, im general, feemed to be the naltieft people 
Yhad ever been aniong. I obferved, that the women 
and children indulged ‘themfelves in a cuftom, which, 
, though common, in fome degree, throughout every 
js Indian pation, appears to be, ‘according to our ideas, 
| of the moft nauceous and indelicate nature ; that of 
fearching each other’s head, and ‘eating the prey caught 
therein. PM Be set Bh AD 
In July I left this town, and having crofled a num- 

ber of {mail lakes and catrying places that intervened, 
came to a head branch of the River-St. Croix. «'bhis 

- branch I*defcended toa fork, and then afcended 
other to its fource. On both thefe rivers I difeo 
feveral mines of vire™ copper, whichgwas.a 
that) found in any otherycountrys, | 0%. (ye 
Here I came toa fmall brook, which my guide 
| thought might be joined at. fome diftance by | ftreffns 
\ that” woul deat length render it navigables ‘The water 


! ¥. ae at 





n my eye could reach, » - 


ae a 









ny canoe would by | 2 
; copped. up isirold 





* beav a “whieh ha broken. “aed the | # 










soa alg I was enabled tojpr oceed | 
by. the conjunction ofa few brooks, thefe aid 
no. longer n porter; in 2. 4 fhe time the v 









P the town i the nyse Ea to: ie 3 arrying Place 
_~ Lake Superior, Goddard’ 5 Rivers, 4 - 
.» de the weft.of this ™ m 1 : 
vali Bpties) itfelf; into the Lake. ©" termed ye: 
‘Strawberry River, “fromthe great number of fi YF 
berries, of a a pene fize and flavor. that ee on its i 
banks... i 
The <0 ntry from the Ottowaw Lakes to Fake Su- 
euLOTy iS, general wery uneven and thickly covered 
ie ~The foil in fome places is tolerably good, 
_ in others. ‘but ‘indifferent,. In the heads of the St. 
~ Croix and the Chipeway Rivers are exceeding fine 
iturgeon 8 All the wildernefs between the Miflifipp: 
- and Lake Superior is called by the Indians the Mof- 
chetto Country, and I thought iit moft juftly named; ~ 
for, it being then their feafon, I never faw Ory felt fo i 
i“ any of thofe infects in my life. 
> The latter end of july I arrived, after sayine coat. a 
ed through Weft Bay, at-the Grand Portage, Ww which ™ 
hes. on’ ee ‘northweit borders of Lake Superior. 
Here thofe who go on the northweft trade, to the 
Lakes De Pluye, Dubois, &c. carry over their canoes 
ybageage about nine miles, till they. come ih a 
er, of fmall laices, the waters of fome.o 
unto » Lalke Lagan and’ot her: into’ 1€ oe 
hi mm . ior from Welt Bay to this place. 
15 satmoanacn a rocks, exeept towards the fouthweft part ~ 


* of tie Ba ‘p ete: “a entered it; secre it was stolerably. sa: | 
ga eS oo | ! 
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oa jaune m Mich- 
ke this t their. road to the north- rs 
eived ae neti pela "he 
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he Poconos a poree ee to “Hadlow s Bay. 
fome years ago; and was thus denominated by them 
in honor,of the royal funily of France. It is compofed 
of the waters of the Bourbon River, which, as I have 
before obferved, rifes a oréat £0 | the fouthw rd, . 
not far from the northerm heads of the fifippi 
‘This lake is about eighty coed in length, north eit 
fouth, and is nearly circular. It has n ery large 
iflands on it. The land on the eaftern “fae is very 
good ; and to the fouthweft there are fome moun- - 
tains: in many other parts thete are batren plains,.. 
3 bogs,«and morafles. Its latitude is between: fifty. ne eae 
S@hd fifty four degrees north, andvit lies nearly foutlt: © . 
‘wett from Hudfon’s Bay. As sthrough: its: ne ee 
fituation the weather there is pre cold, 
few animals are to be found in the count that ie 
ders on it. They gaveme but an: indifierént account oy 
either of the bBeafts, birdss* or fifhes. ‘There are in= § 
|. déed fome buffal logs*f a {mall fize, which seta : 
. d about the lattersend of, fummer, witha few 1 mdf aS 
and ‘cad r: owever, this de: ciency isa 
be oe the furs “Of fo 
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BN Mater growing, 
and ony maple. 
hes ae ee _ avai 
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ce Freneh-write it, Tac. & 
n ett to the ‘foregoing, is ie 
? Tei 


y hich les 











sndeetl res in its widett 
:° te ide iF 









| felves into: it oe as yet; are noi 
' “Thetwaters are 4 


nd. porters ae | ‘ 
Pa land on the’ Brthwelt part oie every A 

“about the entPAnce of a large branch’ of the 
Hic which flows from the fouthwet. On - 
ty that was built by the 
P, ta" which the traders from 















_Miehilli anol fad ret 
we and Killiftinoes. 4 
#, habit a Simao trv 


lred me fi 





come alfa trade with them op ag great quan- 
tittes of tf 2 for knives, toma- @ 
~ hawks, an yeople are fuppofed * — 
to Lik oF é River of the 4 







en plains. ‘lhe maple * 4@ 
a creat plenty, and there is © a 
mo mantity of rice, which 
gra in ‘will Pee in thefe northern cli- 












a proves” that. : 
es asewell as in warmer: Buffaloes, carri 500, ane 
ofe et ry are numerous in thefe parts. ‘The buffa- 
loes of ‘this country diti from thofe ae are fowl 
gore to the fouth on a izes: t er beast 
1 Aicsiih oh Fat as’ the “black cattle oF lata 

itan from Engi oxen. ov > 
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Peanvires cmatis, 


p On the waters that fy | into shig itl 
boring nations take great numbers of excell 
Some of thefeithey carry to the fatoriéspar 
the Hudfon’s. Bay Company, fitu- 
sourbon River 5 3 but 













, Ban me, thats 
ey could be fure fF Of goods from + : 
‘yD illimackinac, the: would hot tade any shag 2 i 

















impoted upon wee parser a 
_ Allowing that their exe tee, | 
help joining in thei & But this “dif : 
es oes proce at*meafure, from the. - 
he. Can 3: for whilft the 
imackinac, havin 
' the trade a an hos 



















count, after the re Sieh anada,-by “the Englith 
traders th | the eftal rent. oft is. trade with 





which they were't 
of the mpetiods Wey took 1 


db to o engages Hels 

new F eoulasate s Dy dé 

| the Company’s goods, and magnifying € 
we uld arife to them. Pi om vite ig ‘ly 
ee ,.” an traders: © In this they toqyvell’ 
‘ceeded, and from this, doubtlefs, did the gidttisfadtion © 

the AfSnipoils and ner wa expr efled to me, partly 
proceed. BG@panother rea on ‘augmented it 3. and thi 


was, the length "Of thir | y 
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2 ey toyehe Liston! s Ba 
bidticics. * ee , they informed me. tog them ‘adres C68 <0 


” months, | ing the fumnmer héatsit to -go and return, 
© anc "ie {tighgets of their Canoes. they ce | 
t we os -arKy 







a, a 
os. iy s oo * 
van a third of the beavers they killed. So 


carry mo! 


- ‘that it is ‘be wondered | "at, that thefe Indians 
-fhould w jave traders come to refide among 


them. Tt is truesthat the parts they. inhabit are with. 
in the limits of the Hindfon’s Bay territé¥ies 5 but the 
ai it bad undeg. the neceflity of wittking at 

oachir i s the Indians would, 
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ly termed by he French in : 
¢ of the Wood, i As fo “" 


their r maps, 0 


called. 





fe. uperi 

Its waters ‘ate /mnot eeceniedl! bites foypur 
~ the other lakes, it caath, e man tlkes, a apes ) 
- ‘Bottom. cn oe 

“Lac la Pluye, fe called: by, Hee F edith; in Enolifh 
_Mthe’ Rainy” Lake, is fupr : 
name from the firft travellers, that paffed over it, meet- 


ing*with an uncommon deal of Ro or as fon 












* t “Wage 













ange iatdeil that cae 
which lies to. the fouthweft. ve ae Rin 
This Lake appears to be divided by an fas near 
the middle, into two parts': the weft part is called the 
Great Rainy Lake, the eaft, the little Rainy Lake) as 
‘heing the leaft divifion. It lie ga few miles further 4 












Be ell is in sential very fhallow 
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“pant: of i itis not mores 
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year. Moofe deer are to be ig UE We in 
likewife the carriboo ; fe 


Noah’ America. The sap 
Lake is efteemed, mee place : 
too t ly cont 








greaticarrying place, 
Oey t iefe 


i which extagat if ay 
__ and from" ‘then ce Int 0. 

~ little ‘La k 1€ 

tae trade’ te 














epabe from Michillimack 
Red Lake is a compar tH | 
of a branch of the Bourbon River, which rr? 
{9 1e, ed River. Its form is nearly round, : 
fixty miles in ci mnference. On one fide” | 
tolerable large nd, clof eit 
ters. It bears’ almoft fount heat both from Lake e Wins 
nepeck, and from Lakeidu Bois. The parts adjacent 
are very little known or fr equented, eg by the fave 4 
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ake, a little to the f 
White Bear “se bk erie 


ee Mifiiippi, and. may be relied wit, 
ft remote Mea 


d as as se wil 
2,05 erved that this Lake_ ; 
irce of the Miffifippi yI fhall here 
before this river onthes the Gulf Gey 
run lefs,° through all its pmean- . | 
fand miles; or, ina  fraight’ ; 
‘ about twenty degrees, which 
fourteen hundred E: elit miles. : ee 

ndians ainforme me, thatto then northweft 
Bi es. nother, whi ofe ci cit “a 
r had gNeng Y 
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z ‘ ee 
the Mifsipp: as ell as b hefe eat ine Wats, 
ke Me but none of them are large enough to fuppofe 
jther of them. to ‘be the lake or waters meant t_by the 
indians. he 
They ikewie infon ann me, that i 
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ome. “cane horth, 4 
ern branches of the Mefiorie and-the fo therm: “or. qpches 
% apis vig of 
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efor a mile ; over wi hich the 

og what 1 could learn : 
shenstheir war parties make : A 
awnees gray whan eer hati 












rind canbe who ee 


( ‘far as ‘ee gather from their ee ES 
ure the arts. ‘Lo this account they added)” 


“ fome maea 

the ° ee Of the nations who inhabit thofe parts that 

i€ tosthe welt of the Shining Mountains, ;have'poldifo. 
plent mong them, that they maké their mott come 
_mon u enfils ‘of it. 'Thefe mountains (which fhall (dee. 
> {cribe more particularly hereafter) divide the “Waters 
that fall into the South Sea from thofe that run into th ae 
Atlantic.’ a : 

The people evelling near them’a ake {appoted to Be 
fome of the difefent: tribes that were tributary to: the vi 
Mexican” ines and who fled from their pati coun“! 
try, to feek arafyluin in thefe parts, abou 32 
> the conquett of Mexico by. the Opanidehs oe 
* two centuries ago. ‘Aine i 
| As@fome confirmation of this ropponiis 4 
marked, that they-have cacten the Thoft immer. parts’, 
for their retreat, ine fA ? pogpiied fed with a notion 
that the fea coafts have & di éver fince with 
monfters vomiting fire, and searing about thunder and: 
lightning 3° fi “whofe bowels ifued men, who with 
unfeen inftrur , or by the power of magic, kill led. 
an babmiels Indians at an aftonifhing diftance. From +. 

fuch * "Be 
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eet em that fill remains 
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Bes inky thes fides did not. 











eregrinationytettled t] iy near tk fe mow tai 
Where they concluded they had eS aiplag 

Ue fecurity. ae 

“geo Lhe Winneba OES, dwellipton the Pee Rive “(why 
J have already treated of) are likewile: fupp 

fome {trolling band from the Mexican cobm 

are able to give only an imperfect 

7 meine a ae id th 





i: wars to ae “refage among the Naudow thes, *t 
as they are entirely ignorant of the arts, or of the va 
of gold; it is tego to be fi ippofed, that they w 
“driven from their ancient fettlements _by the above- 
« mentioned . emigrants, as wok paffed on. towards their 
prefent habitation. basi a 
'‘Thefe: fuppefitions, hhowecver; may want etn fires 
tion ; for the fmaller trib - of Indianssare fubject to 
fuch * various alterations in their places of abode, from, 
the wars they are con ee engaged in, that it‘is al-. 
ipoflable to Sfcerta after half a century, the: 
Wituation of any them. i & = 
range of ountairis, of ailich the Shining 
Mountains are a. ae que Mexico, and continu- 
ing northward on the back or to the eaft. of California, 
feparate the waters of thofe numerous, ivers that fall 
eer into the Gulf of. Mexico, or th D if of Califor- 
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feen at. wey great. diftance. | a . 
i $ Cxtraordinary ran, ¢ of mountains "talculated ie 
a. be more than three: fand milesyin length, see i 





ut any y co idera able intervals, thich 1. believe, . 
farpatle Be chiae of the kind, i in the other quar- Gi 
Hf ithe globe. “Probably in future ages t 

to contain more riches in their bowé 














1¢ puntries, full fraugh) 

ete all be gt por |pxuries of life d 

where fiture generations may find an afylum, whether . 

ay the ravages of lawlefs 

ecutions, or. reluctantly 

emienges arifing froma 

abitants ; whether, I fay, 
hopes of commer 










eysinity or vl religious. | 
leaving it to remedy the 1 
.. fuperabundant increafe of i 
| tmpelled by thete, or allure 
advantages, there is little dou , . 
will be fully: gratified in a Bich and inexhaufted 
climes. “ a 
But to. return to the Ainipoy an 
| Show i left g ..the Grand Portage, ‘a d oe ae I 
i recei ing accounty Je the lakes that lie to 
f this place. i sd i A eeu ¢ ; 
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thane ufual, -and our Seabee y confi erable, for 
there were more than three hundred. of us, the ftock 
of _provifions we had brought with. ‘tis was nearly 
exhautied, and we wait ith impatience for their, 
‘arrival. his a 

One day, whilft we were all pone wifes’ 
for this defirable,evenr ag from an,eminence 















-prieft belonging : 
that he would. e eed to obtain | ference with 
the Great Spiriffand know. from him when the trad- 
ers would arrive. I paid little attention to this decla- 
ration, fi Ang that it would be productive: ‘of fome 
| juggling paratag _Safficien tly. covered to deceive’the 
ignorant Indians "But the King. of that tribe telling 
‘me that this was chiefly undert: ken by the prieft, to 

my anxiety, and at the fame time to convince 

pnuch aie he had with the Great Spirit, 1 























‘The followinglévenif’s was fix 
L-conference. "WV hen ever Ag al been properly’ 

pared, fhe king * toe and led me toa capa- . 
lous: tent, the'.cover g of which was drawn up, fo 







as t@aender what was tranfacting within, vifible to 
“thofé who ftood without. 


We found ythe tent fur- 
rounded «by a great numaber of the Indians, but we . 
readily gained adpi iflion, and feated ourfelves on flcins” 
laid on the ground for that purpofe.. 

Tn eis ae , 










~cempofed of ftakes ftuck in 


kind of cheft or coffin, large enough to contain the 
body, of a man%yVhefe were of a middle dize, and 
placed at fuch a diftance from each ‘other, that what- 
ever lay, within. them was. readily. to pestle ncaig'The 
ent “was peageay. uminated: ‘by tats St etiaho 


ead 
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d that there was a ter of ait 


othe sround, with ilpeersal ybetween, fo as to forma « 
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ak ee of fplinters cut frail the pine or’ birch: 
tree, which the Indians held in thei hands. ~ 
In a few minutes the prieftentered ; when an amaz- 
ing large elk’s fkin being fpread on the ground, juit 
at my-feet, he laid himfelf' wit upon it, after havility 
as elf of every garment except that. which he 
wore clofe about his. middle. Being now profirate 
on his back, he firft laid hold of me fide of the 
fin, and folded it over him, "ane then the others 
leaving only his head uncovered. This was no fooner 
done, than’ two. of the young men. who ftood by, took 
about forty yards of {trong cord, made alfo of an clk’s 
hide, and rolled it tight round his body, fo that he 
was completely fwathed: within the fkin. Siege: thus 
bound up like an Egyptian Mummy; one took him by 
the heels, and the other by the heat and lifted him 
over the pales: inte the enclofure. I could alfo now 
difcern him: asi plain as had hitherto done, and J. 
care not: to: turn my eyes a moment from the obj 















a, ; for fuch I doubted: not he that it would turn 

to be. ‘ ee 

The prieft had not fain in thie’ Goats: more than a 
feos feconds, when he began to mutter. This he con- 
tinued to do. for fome time, and then by degrees- grew 
louder and louder, till at length he {pokg articulately 5 
however, what he uttered was in fuch a mixed jargon 
of the Chipeway, Ottawaw, a mi illiftinoe languages, 
that I could not onder id but: very little of it, 
Having continued in this tone fora confiderable while, 
he at laft exerted his voice to its utmoft pitch, a 
times raving, and fometimes praying, till he had work- 
ed himfelf into fuch an agitation, that he Pata at 
his mouth. 

After having remained near three quarters of an 
hour in the place, and continued his vociferation with: 
unabated vigor, he feemed to be quite exhaufted, and 
remained — But in an inftant he fprung 

| a upon, 
xt: Than 





before me, that I might’ the more. readily dete& the | 
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upon his Ft, notwithitanding at the time he was put) 
in, it appeared impoflible for him to meye either his: 
legs’or arms, and {haking off his covering, as quick as if 
the bands with which it had been bound were burned — 
afunder, he began to addrefs thofe who ftood around, 
Sn ia Av otal midible voice. .  My»brothers;” {aid hej 
“the Great Spirit has deigned to hold a Talk with 
his fervant, at my earneft requeft. He has not, in- 
deed, told me when the perfons we expect, will be: 
here ; but to-morrow, {oon after the fun has reached 
his higheft point in the heavens, a canoe “will arrive;; 
and the people i in that wall inform us when the tra- 
ders will come.” 

Having faid this, he-ftepped out as the enclofure, 
and after he had put on his robes, difmiffed the affem- 
bly. Lown I was greatly aftonifhed at what I had 
feen ; but as I obferved that every eye in the com- 
pany was fixed on me with a view to. difcover. my, 
sas «ail I patois concealed every emotion. . 

The next day,the fun fhone bright, and long before. 
noon all the Indians were gathered together on the em-. 
inence that overlooked the lake. ‘The.old king. came 
to me and afked me, whether I had fo much confidence 
in what the prieft had foretold, as to join his people 
on the: hill, and wait for the completion of it; I told. 
him I was at 9 lofs what opinion to form of the pre= | 
diction, but that I would readily attend him. . On this 
we walked together to the place where the others were 
affembled. Every eye was again fixed by turns on me 
and on the lake; when juftas the fun had reached ~ 
_ his zenith, agreeably to what the prieft had: foretold, a. 
eanoe came round a point of land about a league dif- 
tant. ~The Indians no fooner beheld it, than they fet 
up an univerfal fhout, and by their looks feemed ta. 
triumph in the intereft their eae thus evinbaely, had 
with the Great Spirit, iret 

‘In lefs than.an hour the canoe reached, the Thats, 
when I attended the te and Man: to receive thofe. 

bi whg 
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@hio were on board. As foon’ as the men were landed, 
we walked all: together to the king’s tent, when, ac- 
cording to their invariable cuftom, we began to fmoke ; 
and this we did, notwithftanding our impatience to 
know’ ‘the tidivigg they brought, without afking any 
queftions ; for the Indidns are the moft -deliberate 
people in the world. However, after fome triv= 
tal converfation, the king inquired ef them, whether 
they had feen any thing of the traders? The men 
replied, that they had parted from them a few days 
before, and:that they propofed being here the fecond 
day-from the prefent. ‘They. accordingly arrived at 
that. time greatly to our fatisfaction, but more par- 
ticularly fo to that of the Indians, who found by this 
event the importance both of their prieft and of their 
Nation, greatly augmented in the fight of a ftranger. ” 

This ftory I acknowledge appears to carry with it 
amarks of great credulity in the relater, But no one 
is lefs tinctured with ie at. weaknefs than miyfelf 
The circumftances of it; I,own, are of a very extra-~ 
ordinary nature ; liowever,.as k can’ vouch for their 
being free from either exaggeration or. mifreprefenta- — 
tion, being myfelf a cool and difpaflionate obferver of 
them all, F thought it neceflary to give them to the 
public. And this I do without wifhing to miflead 
the judgment of my readers, or to make any fuper- 
ftitious impreffions on their minds, but. leaving them 
to draw from it what conclufions they pleafe. 

I have already, obferved that the Aflinipoils, witha 
part of whom I met here, are a revolted band of the 
Naudoweflies ; who on account of {ome real or imag- 
ined grievances, for the Indians in general are very 
tenacious’ of. their liberty, had feparated themfelves 
from their countrymen, and: fought for freedom at 
the expenfe of their eafe. For the country they now 
_ inhabit about the borders of Lake Winnepeek, being 
b. pute further north, 1 is not near fo fertile ‘or agreeable 
mate as 
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as that they have relmquithed. They {till retain the 
language and manners of their former>aflociates... 

The Killftinces, now the neighbors and allies of 
the Affinipoils, for they alfo dwell. near the fame lake, 
and on the waters of the River Bourbon, .appear-to 
have been originally a tribe of the Chipeways, as they 
fpeak their language, though in a different dialect. 
"Their nation confifts of about three or four hundred 
avarriors, and they feem to be a. hardy, brave. people. 
a have already given an account of their country when 
{ treated of Lake Winnepeck. As they refide within 

the limits of Hudfon’s ‘Bay, they generally trade at 
' the factories which belong to that company, but, for 
the reafons mentioned before, they frequently come 
tothe piace where I happened to join them, in order 
*to meet the traders from Michillimackinac. " 

The anxiety I had felt on account of the traders’ 

delay, was not much alleviated by their arrival. I 

again found my expectations difappointed, for I was 
not able to procure the goods I wanted from any of 
them. JI was therefore obliged sto -give over my de- 
fions, and return to the place from whence I firit be- 
gan my extenfive circuit. J accordingly took leave 


of the old king of the Killiftinoes, with the chiefs of » 


both bands, and departed. This prince was upwards 
of fixty years of age, tall and flightly made, but he 


carried himfelf very erect. He was of a courteous, ° 


affable difpofition, and treateal aie as did all the chiefs, 
with great civility. : 

I obferved that this people ftill Pi a a cuitom, 
that appeared to have been univerfal before any of 
them became acquainted with the manners of the 
Europeans, that of complimenting ftrangers with the 
company of their wives; and this 1s not only practifed 
by the lower ranks, but by the chiefs themfelves, who 
efteem it the greateft pee of courtely they can give 
a ai 
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The} i ining of Otober, after having tated 
round the north and eaft borders of Lake Superior, I 


arrived at Cadot’s fort, which adjoins to the Falls. of - 


St. Marie, and is fituated near’ the, fouthweft corner 
Of they 1s 
Lake Superior, formerly termed. the Thies ia 
from its. northern fituation, is fo called on account of 
its being fuperior in magnitude to any of the lakes on 
that vaft. continent. It might juftly be termed the 
Cafpian of America, and is fuppofed to. be the largeft 
body of frefh water on the globe. — Its circumference, 
according to the French charts, is about fifteen hun- 
dred miles ; but I believe, that if it,was coafted round, 
and the utmoft extent. of every bay taken, it ole 
exceed fixteen hundred... 

After I firft entered it from: Goddard’s Ris on 
the weft Bay, I coafted near twelve hundred miles of 
the north and eaft fhores of it, and obferved that the 
greateft part of that extenfive tract was bounded by 
rocks and uneven ground.» ‘The water in general ap- 
peared to lie ona bed of rocks. When it. was calm, 
and the fun fhone bright, I could: fit in my canoe, 
where the depth was upwards. of fix fathoms, and 
plainly fee huge piles of ftone at the bottom, of differ- 
ent fhapes, fome of which appeared as if they were 


hewn. ‘The water at this, time was.as pure and tran 


parent as-air ; and.my canoe feemed asvif it hung fut 
perided in that element. It was impoilible to look-at- 
tentively.through .this limpid medium atthe rocks 
below, without finding, before ‘many minutes were 
elapfed, your head ‘Gorin, and your eyes no longer 
able to. behold the dazzling {cene. 

I difcovered alfo by-accident another gectondinary 
property in, the waters of this lake. Though it was 
in the month of July that I pafled over it, and the fur- 
face of the watery from the heat of the firperambient 
air, impregnated with no finall degree of warmth,. yet 
on letting down a cup to the depth of about a fathom, 
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the water drawn from thence was fo exceffively cold, 
that it had the fame effect when received mto the 
mouth as ice. 

‘The fituation of this lake is varioufly laid down ; 
but from the moft exact obfervations I could make, 
at lies betiveen forty fix and fifty degrees of north lati- 
tude, and between eighty four and mimety three de- 


grees of weft longitude, from the meridian of London. 


There are -many iflands in this lake, two. of which 
are very large ; and if the land of them is proper for 
cultivation, there appears to be fufficient to form on 


€ach a confiderable province 4 ‘efpecially on ifle Royal, 


which cannot be leis than a hundred miles long, and 
am many places forty broad. “But there is no way: ‘at 
prefent of afcertaining the exat& length or breadth 


of either. Even the French, who always ‘kept ‘a fmall 
fchooner on this lake, whilft they were in pofleflion 


‘of Canada, by which they could have made this dif- 
covery, have only acquired a flight knowledge ‘of the 


‘external parts of thefe iflands ; at Teaft they have never 
publifhed any account of the imternal ‘parts of them, 


that I could ‘get inteHigence cap ees 
Nor was I able to difcover from any of the ‘con- 
verfations which I held with the neighboring Indians, 


that they had ever mate any fettlements on them, 


or even landed there m ther hunting excurfions. 
From what 1 ‘could gather by their difcourfe, they 
fuppofe them to ‘have beers from their firft formation, 
the refidence of the Great Spirit ; and velate many 
ridiculous ‘ftories ‘of enchantment and magical ‘tricks 
that had ‘been experienced by ‘fuch as were obliged, 
through ftrefs of weather, to take fhelter on them,: f 
‘One of the Chipeway chiefs told me, that fome of 
their people being once driven on the ifland of Maure- 
pas, which lies ‘towards ‘the northeaft part of the lake, 


found on it large quantities of a ‘heavy, fhining, yellow 


fand, that cen. their defeription mut shave been gold 
dufi. Being ftruck with 'the beautiful appearance of 
; % jt, 
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it, in the morning, when they re-entered their canoe, 
they attempted to bring fome away 5 but a fpirit of an 
amazing fize, according to their account, fixty feet in 
height, ftrode mm ‘the water after them, and command- 
ed them to deliver back what they had taken away. 
Terrified at ‘his gigantic ftature, and feeing that he 
had nearly overtaken them, they were glad to reftore 
their fhining treafure; on which they were fuffered to 
depart ‘without further moleftation. ‘Since this inci+ 
dent, no Indi that has ever heard of it, will venture 
near the fame haunted ‘coaft. Befides this, they -re- 
counted to me many other ftories of thefe iflands, 
equally fabulous. _ 

The ‘country on the ‘north and eaft parts of Lake © 
Superior is very mountainous and barren. The 
weather bemg intenfely cold in the-winter, and the fan 
having but little power in the f{ummer, vegetation there 
is very flow ; and confequently ‘but little fruit is to be 
found on its thore. It however produces fome few {pe- 
cies in ‘great abundance. Whhortleberries of an un+ 
common Y fixe and fine flavor, grow on the mountains 
near the lake in amazing quantities ; as do black cur~ 
rants and ‘goofeberries in the fame luscen lant manner. 

But the fruit which exceeds all the others, 1s a ber- 
ry refembling a rafpberry ‘in its manner of growth, but 
of a lighter red, and much Jarger ; its tafte is far more 


delicious than the fruitT have compared it to, notwith- 


ftanding that it is fo ‘highly efteemed in Europe: 
it grows on afhrub of the nature of a vine, with leaves 
fimilar to thofe of the grape; and I am perfuaded 
that was it tranfplanted into a warmer and more kind- 
ly climate, it would prove a moft rare and delicious 
fruit. dary 
‘T'wo-very large rivers empty themfelves into'this Haka) 
_ onthe north and northeaft fide; one is called the Nipe~ 
gon River,-or, as the French ‘pronounce it, ‘Allanipegon, 
which leads to a band of the: Chipeways, uthabiting 
-alake of the fame name, and the otker is termed the 
~ Michipicooton 
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Michipicooton River, the fource of which is fituated 
towards Jame’s Bay, from:whence there is but a fhort 
carriage to another river, which empties itfelf into that 
bay, at a fort belonging to the company. It was by 
this paflage that a party of French from Michillimack- 
mac, invaded the fettlements of that fociety in the 
reign of Queen Anne. | Having taken and deftroyed 
their forts, they brought the cannon which they found 


in them to the fortrefs from whence they had iffued 5, . 


thefe were fmall brafs pieces, and remain there to the 
prefent time 5 having, through the. ufual. revolutions 
of fortune, returned to the poffeflion of their former 
matters. 

Not far from the Nipegon is a finall river, that jut 
before it enters the lake, has a perpendicular fall from 
the top of a mountain, of more than fix hundred feet. 
Being very narrow, it appears at a diftance ue a 
white garter fufpended in the-airie, 9 send 

A few Indians inhabit round the eaftern andres, of 
this lake, fuppofed to be the remains of the Algon- 
kins, who formerly poffefled this country, but who 
have been nearly extirpated: by the Iroquois of Cana- 
da. Lake Superior has near forty rivers that fall in- 
to it, fome of which are of confiderable fize. On 
the fouth fide of it is a remarkable point. or: capes. of 
about fixty miles in length, called Point Chegomegan. 
it might as properly be termed a peninfula, as it is near- 


ly feparated from the continent, on the eaft fide, by a 


narrow bay that extends from eaift to weft... Canoes 


have but a fhort portage acrofs the ifthmus, whereas if 


they coaft it round, the veneer is more pan a hun- 
dred miles... 4 

About that diftance to. the wer ar the clipe ar de- 
{cribed, a confiderable river falls into the lake, the 


-head obbrhich compofed of a great ailemblage of 
fimall ftreams. ‘This-river is. remarkable for the abun- 
dance of virgin copper that is'found on and near its 
‘banks. A metal, which is met with alfo in feveral 


other places on this coat. I Oy, that many of 
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the fmall iflands,’ particularly thofe on ‘the eaftern 
fhores, were covered with copper ore. They appear 
ed like beds of Copperas of which many tons lay in a 
{mall fpace. 

A company of adventurers feu England began, 
pa after the conqueit of Canada, to bring away fome 
of this metal, but the diftraGted fituation of affairs in 
America has obliged them to relinquifh their fcheme. 
Jt might in future times be made a very advantageous 
trade, as the metal, which cofts nothing on the fpot, 
and requires but little expenfe to get it on beard, 
conld be conveyed in boats or canoes through the Falts 
of ‘St. Marie, to the Ile of St. Jofeph, which Nes at 
the bottom of the Straits near ‘the entrance into Lake 
Huron ; from thence it might be put om board larger 
veffels, and in them tran{ported acrofs that lake to the 
Falls of Niagara ; there being carried by land acrofs 
the Portage, it might be conveyed without much more 
ebfruction to Quebec. ‘The cheapnefs and -eafe with 
which any quantity of it may be procured, will make 
up for the length of way that is necefiary to tranf{port 
it before it reaches the fea coaft, and enable the pro~ 
prietors to fend it to foreign markets on as good terms 
as it can beexported from other countries. 

Lake Superior abounds ‘with a variety of fith, the 
principal and beft are the trout and fturgeon, which 
anay be caught at almoft. any. feafon in the greateft 
abundance. The trouts am gencral weigh about 
twelve pounds, but fome are caught that exceed fifty. 
Befides thefe, a fpecies of white fith is taken in great 
quantities here, that refemble a fhad in their thape, 
but they are rather thicker, and lefs bony; they 
weigh about four pounds each, and are of a delicious 
tafte. The beft way of catching thefe fith is with a 
net 3 but the trout might be taken at ‘all times with 
the hook. ‘There are “Likewnife many forts of {maller 
fith in great plenty here; and: which may be taken 
with eafe 5 among thefe isa fort dosnt aherring, 

that 
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that are generally made ufe of as a bait for the trout: 
» Very fmall crabs, not larger than a half a crown piece) 
are found both in this and Lake Michigan. 

This Lake is as much affected by ftorms’as the At- 
lantic ocean ; ‘the waves ruin as high, and" are equally 
as dangerous ‘to fhips. It difcharyes its‘waters from 
the foutheaft corner, through the Stiaits ‘of St. Marie: 
At the upper end of: thefe Sraits ftands’ a fort that 
receives its) name from them, commanded by. Mon 
fieur Cadot, a French Canadian, who being proprie- 
tor of the fails is. ftill: permitted to keep pofleffion of 
it. Near this fort is avery ftrong rapid, againft whichy 
though it is impoflible for canoes to’ attend, yet: when 
conduéted by careful pilots, they’ xaighe pafs down with+ 
eut danger. | 

Though Lake Supertorsias [ hove before obferved; 
3s fupplied by ‘near forty rivers, many of which are. 
confiderable ones ;. yet it does not appear that. one 


tenth part of the waters which are conveyed into it by 


thefe rivers, are'carried off at this evacuation. How 
fuch a: faperabumdance of waters can be: difpofed of, 

as it muft certainly be by fome means or other, with- 
out. which the circumference of the lake would be con- 
tinually enlarging, I know not: that it does not emp- 
ty itfelf, asthe Mediterranean fea is fuppofed to. do, 
by an under current, which perpetually counteracts 
that near the furface, is certain’; for the ftream which 
falls over the rock is not more than five or fix feet in 
depth, and the whole: of it -paffes’on through the 


_ Straits into the adjacent lake ; nor is it probable that 


fo great a quantity can be abforbed by exhalations ; 
confequently they muft find a paflage, through  fome 
fubterranean cavaties,. Dudes Eee perl’, and never 
to be explored... 

The Falls of St: Maries do not defcend Bie cri. 
ularly as thofe of Niagarazor St. Anthony do, but — 
confift of a rapid which!continues nearly three quarters 
of a mile, over which canoesmwell piloted:might pals. 
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At the bottom. .of thefe Falls, Nature. has formed a 
xpoft commodious ftation for catching the fifh which 
are to.be found there-in, immenfe quantities. . Perfons 

ftanding on the rocks that lie adjacent to it, may take 
‘with dipping nets, about the months of eae 

and Oétober,-the white fith beforementioned ; 

that feafon, together with feveral other {pecies, | go 

crowd up to this {pot in fuch amazing fhoals, that 

enough may be taken to/fupply, when properly cured, 
thoufands of inhabitants throughiout the year. 

‘The, Straits of St. Marie are about forty miles long, 
bearing foutheaft, but.varying much in their breadth. 
‘The current between the Falls and, Lake Huron is 
not,fo rapid as, might be expected, nor do they pre-. 
vent the navigation of {hips of burden as far Gases the: 
Ifland of St. Jofeph. 7 

It has been obferved by travellers that the entrance. 
into Lake Superior, from. thefe. Straits, affords one 
of the meit pleafing profpects in the world. ‘The 
f place in which this might be yiewed to the, greatedt 
|. advantage, is juft at the opening of the lake, from)’ 
whence may be feen onthe left, many beautiful little) 
iflands that extend a confiderable way before you 3; 
and on the right, an agreeable fucceflion of {mall points 
of land, that. project a little way into the water, and 
contribute, with the iflands, to render this delightful _ 
bafon (as it might be termed) calm and fecure from 
|. the ravages of thofe tempeftuous winds by which the 
adjoining lake is frequently troubled. 

Lake Huron, into which you now enter from. the 
Straits of St. Marie, is the next in magnitude to Lake 
Superior. It lies between forty two and forty fix de- 
grees of north latitude, and feventy nine and eighty. 
five degrees of weft longitude., Its fhape, is nearly. 
triangular, , and its circumference about one thoufand 
miles..» 5. : Ais | 

Qn the north fide of it ilies an. ‘land a is remark-, 
able for being near. a hundred miles in length, and no, 

) ‘ more 
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more than eight miles broad. “This iffand is known by 
the name of Manataulin, which fignifies a Place of 
Spirits, and is confidered ie) the Indians as faered as 
thofe already mentioned m Lake Superior. 

About the middle of the fouthweft fide of this lake, 
is: Saganaum Bay. ‘The capes that feparate this bay’ 
from the lake, are eighteen miles diftant from each: 
other ; near the middle of the intermediate’ fpace ftand’ 
two. iflands, which greatly tend'to facilitate the paflage 
of canoes and {mall veffels, by affording them thelter, 
as without this fecurity it would not be prudent to 
venture arcofs fo: wide a fea ; and the coafting round 
the bay would make the voyage long and tedious. 
‘This bay is about eighty miles in length, and in gen- 
eral about’ eighteen or twenty miles broad. 

Nearly half way between Saganaum Bay and the 
ee corner of the Lake, lies another, which 1s 
termed Thunder Bay. The Indians; who have fre-- 
guented thefe parts from time immemorial, and every 


European traveller that has paffed througl: it, have 


unanimoufly agreed to call it by this name, on account 
of the continual thunder they have always obferved 
here: ‘The bay is about nine miles broad, and the 
fame in length, and whilft I was pafling over it, which 
took me up near twenty four hours, it thundered: and 
lightened during the greateft part of the time to an 
exceflive degree. 
. ‘There appeared to be no vifible reafon for this that 
I could difcover, nor is the country in general fubject 
to thunder ; the hills that ftood around were not of a 
remarkable height, neither did the external parts of 
them feem to be covered with any fulphurous fub- 
ftance. But as this phenomenon mutt originate from. 
fome natural caufe, I conjecture that the fhores of the 
bar, or the adjacent: mountains, are’ either impregnated. 
with an uncommon quantity of fulphurous matter, Or 
contain fome metal or mineral apt to attraét, in a great 
genre; the electrical particles that are hourly borne — 
over 
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ever them by the paffant clouds. But the folution 
of this, and thofe other philofophical remarks which 
cafually occur throughout thefe pages, I leave to the 
difcuffion of abler heads. 

Phe Aft in’ Lake Histon ate much the fame'as thote 
in Lake Superior. Some of the land on its banks is 
very fertile, and proper: for! cultivation, but in other 
parts it is fandy and barren... The promontory that 
ieparates this lake from Lake Michigan, is compofed 
of a vaft plain, upwards of one hundred miles long, 
but varying in its breadth, being from ten to fifteen 
miles broad. ‘This tract, as 1 -have before obferved, 
is divided into almoft an equal portion between the 
Ottawaw and Chipeway Indians. “At the northeaft 
corner this lake has a communication with Lake Mich- 
igan, by the Straits of Michillimackinac already de» 
{cribed. 

I had like to have omitted a very extraordinary cir- 
cumftance, relative to thefe Straits. According to 
obfervation, made by the French, whilft they were 
in pofleflion of the fort, although there is no diurnal 
flood or ebb to be perceived in thefe waters, yet, fron 
an exaét attention to their ftate, a periodical alteration 
in them hasbeen difcovered. It was obferved that 
they arofe by gradual, but almoft imperceptible de- 
grees till they had reached the height of about three 
feet. ‘This was accomplithed in feven yeas and a 
half ; and in’ the fame fpace they as gently decreafed, 
till they had reached their former fituation ; fo that 
in fifteen years they had completed this inexplicable 
revolution. ‘ 

At the time I was there, the truth of thefe chicas Me 
tions could not be confirmed by the Englith, as they 
had th n_ been only a few years in pofleflion of the 
fort; but'they all agreed that fome. alteration in the - 
lithits of the Straits.was apparent. All thefe lakes are 
| fo ated by the winds, as fometimes to have the» 
we | appearance 
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appearance of a tide, according as they happen to blow 3 
but this is only temporary and partial. 

A great number of the Chipeway Indians live fcat- 
tered around this lake, particularly near Saganaum 
Bay. On its banks ave found an amazing quantity of 
the fand cherries, and in the adjacent country nearly 
the fame fruit, as thofe that grow about the other 
lakes. 


From the Falls of St. Marie I lerfurely proceeded. 


back to Michillimackinac, and arrived there the begin- 
ning of November 1767, haying been fourteen months 
on this extenfive tour, I travelled. near four thoufand 
miles, and vifited twelve nations of Indians lying to 
the weft and north of this place. The winter fetting 
in foon after my arrival, I was obliged to tarry there 
till June following, the navigation over Lake Huron 
for large veflels‘not being open, on account of the ice, 
till that time. Meeting here with fociable: company, 
t pafled thefe months very agreeably; and without 
finding the hours tedious. 

One of my chief amufements was that of fifhing for 
trouts. ‘Though the Straits were covered with ice, 
we found means to make holes through it, and let- 
ting down ftrong lines of fifteen yards in length, to 
which were fixed three or four hooks baited with the 
{mall fifh before defcribed, we frequently -caught two 
ata time of forty pounds weight each 5 ‘but’ the com- 


-mon fize is from ten‘ fo twenty pounds: Thefe are 
“molt delicious food. The method of: preferving them 


“Curing the three months ‘the winter generally lafts, 


*, is by hanging them up in the air; and in one night 


‘they will be frozen fo hard that they will Heng as well 


as if they were eured with falt. ee 


I have only pointed out in‘the plan of my travels, 
‘he circuit I made‘from my’ leaving Michillimackinac 
‘till T arrived again atthat fort. Uhofé countries that 
“He nearer to the colonies have ‘been fo often and fo 
minutely deicribed, that any further account of them 

would 
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| Would be ufelefs.' I fhall therefore only give my read- 
ers in the remainder of my journal, as FE at firtt pro- 
pofed, a defcription of the other great lakes of Canada, 
many of which I have navigated over, and relate at 
the fame tinte afew particular incidents thar-I truft 
will not be found inapplicable or unentertaining. . 


In June 1768, I lett Michilimackinac, and retiomed 


in the ,Gladwyn fchooner, a. veflel of about eighty 
tons burthen, over Lake» Huron to Lake 5t.. Claire, 
where we left the fhip, and proceeded.in boats to De- 
troit. This lake is about ninety miles in circumfer- 
ence, and by the way of Huron River, which runs 
from the fouth corner- of Lake Huron, ‘receives the 
waters of the three great lakes, Superior, Michigan, 
and Huron. [Its form is rather round, and in fome 
places it is deep enough for the navigation of large 
veflels, but towards the middle of it there is a bar of 
fand, which prevents thofe.that are loaded from pafi- 
ing over it. Such as are in ballaft only may find 
water to carry them quite through; the cargoes, how- 
ever, of fuch as are freighted muft be taken out, and 
after being tranfported acrofs the bar in boats, re- 
fhipped again. 

The river that runs from Lake St. Claire to late 


- 


Erie (or rather the Strait, for thus it might be termed - 


from its name) is called Detroit, which is in French, 
the Strait. It runs nearly fouth, has a gentle current, 
and depth of water fufficient for fhips of confiderable 
burthen. ‘Fhe town of Detroit is fituated on the 
weftern banks of this river, about nine miles below 
Lake St. Claire. ‘ 
Almoft ,oppofite on. the eaftern fhore, is the village 
of the ancient Hurons : a tribe of Indians which have 


been treated of by fo many writers, that adhering to. 


the reftrictions I have laid myfelf under of only de- 
fcribing places and people little known, or incidents 
that have paffed unnoticed by others, I {hall omit. 


giving a defcription of them, A miffionary of the 


order 
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order of Carthufian Friars, by SuhMiaiOl of the bifhiop 
of Canada, refides among them. 
~ The banks of the River Detroit, both above and 
below thefe towns, are covered with fettlements that 
extend more than twenty miles; the country being — 
exceedingly fruitful, and proper for the cultivation of © 
wheat, Indian corn, oats, and peas. ° It has.alfo many 
fpots of fine pafturage ; but as the inhabitants, who 
are chiefly French that fubmitted to the Englith gov- 
ernment, after the conqueft of thefe parts by y General 
Amihertt, are more attentive to the Indian trade than 
to farming, it is but badly cultivated. 3 
The town of Detroit contains upwards of one hun- 
dred houfes. ‘The ftreets are fomewhat regular, and 
have'a range of- very convenient and handfome. bar- 


‘packs, with a fpacious parade at the fouth end...On 


the weft fide lies the king’s garden, belonging to the 
governor, which is very well laid out, and kept in 
good order. The fortifications of ‘the town confift of 
a {trong picks nia made of round files, fixed firmly 
in the ground, and lined with palifades. Thefe are 
defended by fome fmall-baftions, on which are mount» 
ed a few indifferent cannon of an inconfiderable: fize, 
jut fufficient for its defence againft the Indians, or an 
enemy not provided with artillery. 

The garrifon in time of peace, confifts of two hun- 
dred men, commanded by a field officer,, who atts» as 
chief magiftrate under the governor of Canada: Mr. 
‘Turnbull, captain of the Goth: regiment or Royal 
Americans, was commandant when I happened to be 
there. his gentlemen was defervedly efteemed and 
refpected both by the inhabitants and traders, for the 


‘ ‘propriety of his conduct 5 and Iam happy to have an 


opportunity of thus publicly making my acknowledg- 
ments to him’for the civilities I received from: him 

during my flay. bites neey 
In the year 1762, in the month $6 July; it mae 
on this town and the parts adjacent, a fulphurous 
water 
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water of the color and confiftence of ink : fome. of 
which being collected into bottles, and wrote with, ap- 
peared perfectly intelligible on the paper, and anfwered 
every purpofe of that ufeful liquid. Soon after, the 
Indian wars already fpoken of, broke out in thefe 
parts. I mean not to fay that this incident was om-~ 
inous of them, notwithitanding it is well known that 
imnumerable well attefted inftances of extraordinary 
phenomena happening before extraordinary. events, 
have been recorded in almoit every age by hiftorians 
of veracity ; I only relate the circumftance as a fact, 
of which I was informed. by many perfons of undoubt- 
ed probity, and leave my readers, as I have hitherto 
done, to draw their own conclufions from it. 
Pontiac, under whom the party that furprifed Fort — 
Michillimackinac, as related in the former part of this 
work, acted, was an enterprifing chief or head war 
rior of the Miames. During the late war between 
the Englifh and the French, he had been a fteady: 
friend to the latter, and continued his inveteracy tothe 
- former, even after peace had been. concluded between 
thefe two nations. Unwilling to put an end to the 


| .deprédations he had been fo long engaged in, he col- 





lected an army of confederate Indians, confifting of 
‘the nations before enumerated, with an intention to 
renew the war. However, initead of openly attack-~ 
ing the Englifh fettlements, he laid a fcheme for tak- 
ing by furprife thofe forts on’ the extremities which 
they had lately gained pofleffion of. 

How well the party he detached to take Fort Mich- 
illimackinac fueceeded, the reader already knows. To 
“get into his hands: Detroit, a: place of greater confe- 
quence, and much better guarded, required greater 
refolution, and’more confummate art. He of courfe 
took the managerhent of this expedition on himfelf, 
_ and drew near it with the principal body of his troops. 
_ He was,. however, prevented from carrying his defign 
_ into execution, by an apparently trivial and unfore/een — 
wil 2 - circumfance, 
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circumftance. On fuch does the fate of mighty Em- 
pires frequently depend ! » 

The town of Detroit, when Pontiac formed his 
plan, was garrfoned by about three hundred men 
commanded by Major Gladwyn, a gallant officer. As 
at that time every appearance of war was at an’end, 
and the Indians feemed to be on a friendly footing, 
Pontiac approached the Fort, without exciting any 
fufpicions in the breaft of the governor or the: inhabi- 
tants. He encamped at a little diftance from it, and 
fent to let the commandant know that he was come to 
trade 3 and being defirous of brightening the chain 
of peace between the Enelifh and his nation, defired 
that he and his chiefs might be admitted to’ hold a 
council with him. ‘The governor ftill unfufpicious, 
and not in the leaft doubting the fincerity of the In- 
‘dians, ranted their general’s requeft, and fixed on 
the next morning for their reception. 

The evening of that. day, an Indian woman who 
had been employed by Major Gladwyn, to make him 
a pair of Indian fhoes, out of curious elk fkin, brought 
them home. ‘The Major was fo pleafed with them, 


dered her to take the remainder back, and make it in- 
to others for himfelf. He’ then dire@ed his fervant 
to pay her for thofe fhe had done, and difmiffed her. 


The woman went to the door that led to the ftreet but . 


no further ; fhe there loitered about as if fhe had not 
finifhed the bufinefs on which fhe came. A fervant 


‘at length obferved her, and afked her why the Haid 


there ; fhe gave him, however,:no anfwer. 
Some fhort time after, the» governor himfelf faw 


“her 3 and inquired of his fervant what occafioned her 


ftay. Not being able to get a fatisfactory anfwer,' he 


- ordered the woman to be called in. When the came 


into his prefence he defired to know what was the 


-xeafon of her loitering about’and not haftening home 
“before the gates were dhut, that the might compleet 


41D 


that intending thefe as a prefent for a friend, he or- 


j 


| 


i 
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in due time the work he: had givencher to do. She ° 
told him, after. much hefitation, that as he had always 
behaved .with: great :goodnefs towards her, fhe was un- 
willing to takeaway the remainder of the {kin, be- 
caufe he put fo great a value upon it 5 and yet had 
not been able to prevail upon herfelf to teil him fo. 
He then afkedher, why fhe was more:reluctant to 
do fo now, than fhe had been when fhe made the 
former pair. With increafed reluctance fhe aniwer- 
ed, that fhe never fhould be able to bring them back. 
» His curiofity being now excited, he infifted on her 
difclofing to him the fecret that feemed_ to be ftrug- 
gling in her bofom for utterance. At laft, on receiv- 
ing a promife that the intelligence fhe was. about. to 
give him fhould not turn to her prejudice, and that 
if it appeared to be beneficial, fhe fhould be rewarded 
for it, fhe informed him, that at. the council to be held 
with the Indians the following day, Pontiac and his 
chiefs intended to murder him ; and, after having 
maffacred the garrifon and inhabitants, to plunder 
the.town. ‘That for this purpofe all the chiefs who 
- were to be admitted into the council room, had cut 
their guns fhort, fo that they could conceal them un- 
der their blankets ; with which, ata fignal given by 
their general, on delivering the belt, they were all to - 
rife up, and inftantly to fire on him and his attendants. 
Having effected this, they were immediately to rufh 
into the town, where they would find themfelves fup- 
ported by a great number of the warriors, that were to. 
come into it during the fitting of the council, under 
pretence of trading, but privately armed in the fame 
manner., »Having ‘gained from the woman every nec- 
eflary particular relative to the plot, and alfo of the 
means by which fhe acquired a knowledge of them, he 
difmiffed her with injunctions of fecrecy, and a promife 
ie fulfilling on his. part with eae) the engage- 
»ments he had. entered ANOS rich 
sranath, ah, | The 
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The intelligence the governor hadjuft received, gave 
him great uneafinefs ;. and he immediately confulted 
the officer who/was next to him in command, on the 
fubject. But that gentleman confidering the informa- 


. tion as a ftory invented: for. fome artful purpofes, ad- 


vifed him to pay no attention to it. ‘This conclufion, 
however, had happily no weight: with hime He 
thought it prudent to conclude it to be true, till he 
was convinced that it was net fo; and therefore, with-- 


out revealing his-fufpicions to any other perfon, he 


took every needful precaution that the time would ad- 


_ mit of. He walked round the fort during the whole 


night, and faw himfelf that every centinel was on duty, 


and every weapon of defence in proper order. th 

As he traverfed. the ramparts’ which lay neareft. to 
the Indian’ camp, he heard them in high feftivity, and 
little imagining that their plot was difcovered, proba- 
bly ‘pleafing themfelves with. the anticipation: of their 
fuccefs. As foon as the morning dawned, he ordered 
all the garrifon under arms ; and then imparting his 
apprehenfions to a few of the principal officers, gave 
them fuch directions as he thought neceflary. 

At the fame time he fent round to all the tradersy, to 
$iforra’ them, thatias it was expected a great number 
of Indians would enter the town that day, who might 
be mclined to plunder, he defired they would have 


their arms ready, and repel every attempt of that kind. 


About ten o’clock, Pontiac and his chiefs arrived; 


and were conduéted to the council chamber, where 
the governor and his principal officers, each with pif- 


tols in their belts,;:awaited his arrival. As the Indi- | 


‘ans paffed on, they ‘could not help’ obferving that a 


greater number of ‘troops than ufual were drawn up- 
on the parade, or marching about. No fooner were — 
they entered, and feated on the fkins prepared’ for 


them, than Rotiiad: afked the governor on what occa- 


dion his young men, meaning ‘the: foldiersy. were thus 
drawn, 
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drawn up, and parading the ftreets. ° He ‘received, for 
anfwer; that it was only intended to keep them perfect 
in their exercife. 

*The Indian: chief . warrior now began his fpeech, 
which contained the ftrongett profefiions of frente | 
and good will towards the Enelith 3 and when he 
came tothe delivery of the belt of wampum, the partic- 
ular mode of which, according to the woman’s infor- 
mation, was'to be the fignal for his’ chiefs to fire, the 
governor and all his chiefs drew their fwords half way 
out of their feabbards ; and the foldiers at the fame 
inftant made a clattering with their arms before the 
doors; which had been purpofely left open. Pontiac, 
though one of the boldett of men; immediately turned 
pale, and trembled ; and inftead of giving the ‘belt in 
the manner propofed, delivered it according to the 
ufual way. His chiefs who’ had impatiently expected: 
the fignal, looked at each other with - aftonifhment, 
but continued quiet, waiting the refult. 

‘The governor in his turn madea fpeech but: in- 
ftead of thanking the great warrior for the profeffions 
of friendthip he hadi juft uttered, he-accufed him of 
being a traitor: He told him that the Englith, who 
knew every thing, were convinced of his treachery and 
villanous defigns ; and asia proof that they were well 
acquainted with his moft fecret thoughts and intentions, 
he itepped towards the Indian chief that fet neareft to 
him, and drawing afide his: blanket; difcovered: the 
fhortened: firelock. This entirely sje it the 
ee and: fruftrated their defign. 

‘He then continued to'tell them, that as he bal iii 
his word at the time they defired an audience, that 
their perfons fhould be fafe, he would hold his promife 
inviolable, though they fo little deferved it. However, 
he advifed them’ to make the beft of their way out of 
fort, left his young men:on being acquainted with their 
treacherous purpofes, fhould cut every one of them te 
pieces. 

Portas 
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» Pontiac endeavoured: to contradict the accufatiory, 
and to make excufes for his fufpicious conduct ; but’ 
the governor, fatisfied of the falfity of his protefta- 
tions, would not lilten tohim. ‘The Indians imme- 
diately left the fort, but ‘inftead of being fenfible of 
the governor’s. generous behavior, they threw off the 
walle, and the next day made a regular attack upon it. 

Major Gledwyn has not efcaped cenfure for this: 
miftaken lenity ; for probably had he kept a few of 
the principal chicis prifoners, whilft he had them in 
his power, he might have been able to have brought. 
the whole confederacy to terms, and: have prevented a 
war. «But he atoned for this overfight, by the gallant. 
defence he made for more than: a yen amidit a ibe send 
of difcouragements.. 

- During that period fome very fmart eirinihes hap- 
pened between the befiegers and the garrifon, -of 
which the following was the principal and: moft bloody : 
Captain Delzel, a brave officer, prevailed on the gov-- 
emor to give him the command: of about two hundred 
men, and to permit’ him to attack the enemy’s camp. 
- This being complied with, he fallied from the town 
before daybreak ; but Pontiac, receiving from fome of 
his fwift-footed warriors, who were conftantly. em- 
ployed in watching the motion of the garrifon, timely 
mtelligence of their defign, he coHected together the 
choiceft of his troops, and met the detachment at fome 
diftance from his er near a place i dalle tt 
Bloody Bridge. 

As the Indians were vaftly feesiie’’ in eaneeshe to 
Captain Delzel’s party, he was foon overpowered and 
driven. back. Being now nearly furrounded, he made 
a vigorous effort to regain the bridge he had juft crofl-. 
ed, ‘by which alone he could find a retreat ; but in do- 
ing this he loft his life, and many of his men fell with 
him. However, Major Rogers, the fecond in com- 
mand, aflifted by Lieutenant Breham, found means to 
J draw 
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draw off the fhattered remains of their little army, and 
conducted them into the fort. © 

Thus confiderably reduced, it was with difficulty the 
Major could defend the town; notwithftanding which, 
he held cut agamnft the Indians till he was colie ved: as 
after this they made but few attacks on the place, and 
only continued to blockade it. 

‘The Gladwyn Schooner (that in which I afterwards 
took my paflage from Michillimackinac to Detroit, and 
which I fince learnt was loft with all her eee on Toke 
Erie, through the obftinacy of the commander, who 
could.not be prevailed. -upon to take in fufficient ballaft) 
arrived ‘about this time, near the town, with a reinforce- 


ment, and ineceflary fupplies. But before. this veffel © 


could resch the place of its deftination, it was moft 
vigorouily attacked ‘by a detachment from: Pontiac’s 
army. ‘Che Indians furroynded it)in their canoes, and 
made great havoc among the crew. 

At Jength the Captain of the: {chooner, with:a con- 
fiderable number of ‘his mea being killed, and the fay~ 
ages beginning to climb up the fides ne every quar~ 
ter, the lieutenant (Mr. jacobs, - ‘who afterwards com~ 
mhanded,: and was loit in it) being: ‘determined that th 
ftores fhould not fall into thé dhemy’ sthands, and fae. 
ing no other alternative, orderededye: gunner to fet fre 
tothe powder room, and’ blow the2zipup. ‘This order 
was on the point of being executed): when a chief of 
the Hur ons; -who underftood ‘the Englifh language, 
gave out to his friends the intention of. the commander, 
On receiving this intelligence, the Indians ‘hurried 


| down the fides, of the fhip with the greateft ‘precipita- 


tion, and got as far from it ‘as »poflible ; whilft ‘the 
commander immediately took advantage of their con- 
fternation, and arena’ without any furtinee obitruction 
at the ‘towns °°. 

This feafonable Sana sll the dation frefh {pi- 
rits ; and Pontiac being now’ ‘convinced that it would 
not be in his power to reduce the place, propofed an 

. : arcommng ain ; 
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neconimodation ; ; the governor. pati as much to get 
rid of fuch tedubiolonie enemies, who obftructed the 
intercourfe of the traders-with the. neighbouring na- 
tions, liftened to his propofals, and. having. procured’ 
advantageous. terms} agreed'to a peace.’ ‘Fhe Indians 
foon after feparated, and returned to their different 
provinces 3 nor have they fince thought proper to, dil- 
turb, at leaftin any Breat GREER: the spat of 
thefe. parts. 

Pontiac henceforward, feemed to bens laid afide the 
animofity he had hitherto»-berne towards the Englith, 
and apparently became their zealous friend. ,.‘lo re- 
ward this new. attachment, and. to infure:a. continu 
ance of it, government allowed him a handfome:pen- 
fion. But his reftlefs and intriguing fpirit would not 
fuffer-him to be »grateful for this allowance, and. his 
conduct at length grew {ufpicious ; fo that going, nm 
the year 1767, to hold-a council in the country;of the 
Allinois, a Evid Indian, who’ was either-commiffion- 
ed by one of the. Englith governors, or. inftigated iby 
the love he bore the Englifh nation, attended him as.a 
fpy;° and being convinged from the. {fpeech Pontiac ~ 
made in the council, that he. ftill retained his former 
prejudices agin thefes for whom he. now profefled a 
friend{hip;-he plup¢g? his knife into, his heart,,as.foon 
as he. had done* _geaking, and laid him dead on the 
fpot.. But to rettirn from this digreflion. 

Lake ‘Erie receives the waters-by. which, it. is fappli- 
ed fromthe three . great lakes, through: the Straits. of 
Detroit, that -lie -at: its northweft corner...‘This lake_. . 
is fituated between. forty, one and ‘forty three degrees + 
of north latitude, and between feventy eight and eigh- 
“ty three degrees of weft longitude. . It is near. three 
hundred: miles Jong. from eaft to weft, and. about,forty 
in its broadeft part: and a remarkable long. marrow - 
point lies on’ its north fide, that pref uy, ager 
| gi into the lake tow rds she voted) 
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There are feveral ifland near the weft a. of ‘it { 
infefted with rattlefnakes, that it is very dangerous # 
landyon them. It is impoffible that. any “place cat 
produce a greater number ofall kinds of thefe* 
tiles‘ than this does, particularlyy:of the water ake: 
The lake is covered near'the banks of the lands witle 
_the large pond lilly ; the leaves which lic on the fur- 
face of the water are fo thick, as to cover it entirely 
fer many acres together ; and on each of thefe lay, 
when [| pafled over it, wreathes of water fmakes baik- 
ing inthe fun, which amounted to myriads. ., 
*Pheanott remarkable ‘of the different fipecies that 
infeft this lake, is the hiffing fnake,: which is of the 
{mall {peckled kind, and is about eight inches long. 
. When any thing ‘approaches, it flattens itfelfin a mo- 
ment, and its fpots, which are of various dyes, béeome 
vilibly brighter’ through raseiat the fame ‘time Jit 
blows from its mouth, with great force, a fubtileavind, 
that is reported 40 be of a naufeous fimell ; ia ik 
_ drawn in with the breath of the unwary iaveller, nn 
infallibly bring on a decline, that!in a few months 
muit prove mortal, there)being no remedy yet difcov- 
ered which can countera& i ne eful infiuence. — | 
“Whe ftones: and. pebbles.on ‘the fhoreg,of this’ lake 
are moft of them tinged, in a a greate : 
with $i Ga that refemble sabi in.th 















but 


gerous than ; any oe the others on account a many 
high lands: that lie on the borders of it and project 
into/thé: avga in a abaya mi et for ae 


Ca | sel Dome! are frequent flix! Loit, a8. “there is no 
plies for them to find a fhelters 7 a ae 
Te * OG Me," This 





into t fe Dict Mood ue risne: pony wnat wie 
and isvabout thirty ix miles in length ; from whence 
it falls into Lake Onta¥io. At the.entrance of this 
river, on its eaftern fhore, lies Fort Niagara; and, 
about eighteen miles further. up, thofe Pnaaechie 





Falls which are efteemed | one of the moft extracrdi- 
-hary productions of nature at prefent known. 
_ As thefe have been vifited by fo many ‘erat lies 
and fo frequently deferibed, I fhall omit giving a oa . 
“ticular defcription of them, and only obferve, that the 
‘waters by which they are fupplied, after taking their 
rife near two thoufand miles to the nordinett, and 
pafling through the Lakes Superior, Michigan, Huron, 
~ and Erie, during which they have been receiving con-— 
ftant accumulations, at length rufh down a ftupendous 
gare cipice of one hundred and forty feet perpendicular 
and inva firong rapid, that extends to the diftance’o 
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f 
eight or nine miles below, fail nearly as much more :~ 


this river {gon aftervempties itfelf into. Lake Ontario. ; 
“The noife of tl falls. may be heard an amazing. 
way. I could plainly difti aguifh them in acal 
ing more ‘than ae. s. Others have faid that at » 
cand: 1 the wind fits’ oe sane found. 
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its of Niagara. It was taken from the Fr 

the year. 17509, by the forces under the command of 

Sir William Jobnfon, a at. wisn isdefenagiihy, a 

‘confiderable gartifon. ‘ | 
Lake Ontario ‘is the next and len: t 

Jakes of Canada.’ I¢giiGituat 















and fe enty nintiydepices of wel 7 : 
form of i ityis near! y oval, its greateft ength being” 
northeaft to” fouthweft, and in. circumference, about 


fix pencred miles. Near the beat part it receives 
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line wef ward, extend to the middle of Lake Ontario ; 
from thérice, being bounded by. the Cataraqui, or 
river of the Iroquois, they take their courfe to Mon- 
treal, as far as Fort Sorrell, which lies at the suaen 
of. this river with the Richlieu ; and from that a 
are enclofed by the laft mentioned river till ity acu 
back to the two lakes. Hee Re oie 

This immenfe fpace was grat ited: by +h name of 
the Province: of Laconia, to the aforefaid gentlemen, 

on. fpecified conditions and ‘under certain penalties ; 

but none of thefe, amounted in cafe of omiffion- in the 

fulfilment of any part of them, ‘ie ea a fine 
_ only could be exacted. ! 
a On account of the continual wars a which thefe 
parts have been fubject, from their. ; fituation between 
the fettlements of the Englifh, the French, and the 
‘ Indians, this grant has been fuffered to lie dormant 
i 

















' by the real’proprietors.. Notwithftanding which, fev- 
_ ~. eral towns have been fettled fince the late war, on the 
borders of Lal mi ee n, and grants made to differ- 

rth ae New York, of part of 
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defcribe its fhape, or to afcertain its fize. It however - 
appears on the whole to be iiere than two hundred 
miles in circumference. 

Lake St. John, which is oie miles round, 
and of a circular ste lies on the hatariege Ele. 






rence, fomewhat n 
ikouagone lies “ie the head of the Black River, 
which empties itfelf into the St, Lawrence to the 
eaftward of the: laft mentioned’ river, near the coaft 
of Labrador,.and is about fixty jniles in circumfer- 
ence, Lake Pertibi, Lake Winckt: 
laugon, and Lake Papenouagane, se 
other’ fmall lakes, lie near the hed of the Buftard * 
River to the north of the St. Lawrence: - i 
Many others, which it is unneceilary to particular= | 
ize here, are alfo found between’ the aes Huron | 
and Ontario. i 
' The whole of thofe T’have- enumerated, amoufit» | 
_,are within the limits of % 
Might be, deduced, 
y mnetica, through 
cv i! ater quantity _ 
aguarter of ‘*t globe. 
} at Bofton, having been’ 








ing to upwards of twenty, 
Canada ; and from this. account it 
that the northen parts of Me rth 
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Eaft or Wet Tadian Gb ittean tae ; and I fhall not only 
pride myfelf, but fincerely rejoice in being the means 
of pointing out to it fo valuable an acquifition. 

I cannot conclude the account of my extenfive trav- 
els, without exprefling my gratitude to that béneficent’ 
Being who invifibly protected me through thofe perils 
which unavoidably attend fo ae : a tour among fierce 
and untutored favages. 

At the fame time let me not be ‘acenfed of vanity 
or prefumption, if I declare that the motives alledged 
in the introduction of this work, ‘were not the only 
ones that induced me to engage in this arduous un- 
dertaking. My views were not folely confined to 
the advantages that might accrue either to myfelf, or — 
the community to which I belonged; but nobler 
purpofes contributed principally to urge me on. 

The confined ftate, both with regard to civil and 
religious improvements, in which fo. many of my fel- 





_ low creatures remained, aroufed within my bofom 


an irrefiftible inclination to explore the almoft un- 
known regions which they inhabited ; and as a pre- 
paratory ftep towards the introduction of more pol- 
ifhed manners, and more humane fentiments, to gain 
a knowledge of their Janguage, ga and RPE 
‘les eae 
T confefs fat the lc Benefit too many of the a 


iaierrouek Nt tafe Les denominate Bette i 


Chriftians, did not tend’ to encourage ‘my charitable 


purpofes ; yet as many, though not the sa calCy, 


might receive fome benef from. the. introd Cop n 


among them of the polity.and religion of the a ae 
ee hout retaining only the errors.or vices thaty! ai te 
irom 









e depravity and pervertion fa ‘their, J 
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willing to contribute as much as lay in my power to- 
wards it. In all public undertakings would every one 
do this, and. furnifh with alacrity his particular fhare ~ 
towards it, what {tupendous works might not be 
completed ? ; 
It is true that the Indians are not without fome — 
fenfe of religion, and fuch as proves that they worfhip 
the Great Creator with a degree of purity unknown _ 
to nations who have greater opportunities of improve- 
ment; but their religious principles are far from being 
fo faultlefs as defcribed by a learned writer, or unmix- 
ed with opinions and ceremonies that greatly leflen~ 
their excellency in this point. So that could the <3 
doctrines ali, genuine and. vital Chriftianity be intro- ~~ 
duced among them, pure and untainted, as it flowed 
from the lips of its Divine Inftrétor, it would certainly — 
tend to clear away that fuperftitious or _idolatrous 
drofs by which the rationality of their religious tenets 
are obfcured. Its mild and beneficent precepts would « 
_ likewife conduce to foften their implacable ‘difpofitions, — 
and to refine their favage manners ; an event moft 
defirable ; and~ “happy fhall., I, ‘efteem myfelf, if this 
publication fhall prove the means of pointing out the. y 
path by which falutary inftruétions may be conveyed - ‘i 
to them, and the iat ae though but ofa few, be _ 
the nba hy Api | = 
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it tre E means ee wie America received its 
> Bet AN stiles have, fince the timetof its difcovery by 
the Europeans, been the fubjeét of numberlefs difquiti- 
_»-tions. Was I to endeavor to collec the different opin- 
f ions and reafonings of the various writers that have 


taken up the pen in defence of their conjetures, the 
- enumeration would. much exceed the bounds I have 


prefcribed to myfelf, and oblige me to be leis a 
* -on points of greater moment. a 


>» From the obfcurity in which this debate i is en 
ed, through the total difufe of letters amon 
tion of Indians on this extenifive continent, and th 
uncertainty of Oral tradition at the cifignes of fo i 

ny ages, I fear, that even after the moft minute invetti- 
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which he calls Atalantis,‘dnd which, according to his 4 


are the famous Hefperides fo often. 
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gation, we fhall not be able to fettle it with any great 
degree of certainty. And this apprehenfion will re- 
ceive additional force, when it is confidered that the : 
diverfity of language, which is apparently diftm& be-  _ 
tween moft of the Indians, tends to afcertain that this) 
population was not effected from one particular coun= 
try, but from feveral neighbouring ones, and complet-  __ 
ed at different periods. | : : 
Moft of the hiftorians, or travellers that have treated 
on the American Aborigines, difagree in their fenti- 
ments relative to them. Many of the ancients are 
fuppofed to have known that this quarter of the globe 
not only exifted, but alfo that it was inhabited. Plato 


in-his Timeets has afferted, that beyond the ifland *® 






2 





defeription, was fituated in the Weftern Ocean, there . 
were a great number of other iflands, and behind thofe: 

a vaft continentyix. a ee i ae a 
ae, Oviedo, 1 celebrated Spanifh author of a much, later BA 

date, has. made no frcuple:to“affirm that the Antilles “ 

entignes bythe, — 

i 








poets ; which are at length Soe “to the kings of 
Spain, the defcendants of king “Hefperus, who lived» | 






upwards of three thoufand years ago, and from whom @ 
thefe iflands received their name. | mon 
T'wo other Spaniards, the one Father Gregorio 
Garcia, a Dominican, the other Father Jofeph De  — 
Acofta, a Jefuit, have written on the origin of the . 
Americans. ; ‘G 
Lhe former, who had been employed in the mif- 
fions of Mexico and Peru, endeavoured to prove from 
the traditions of the Mexicans, Peruvians, and others. = 
which he received on the fpot, and from the variety. — 
of characters, cuftoms, languages, and religion oblerv- 
able in the different countries of the New World, that 
different nations had contributed to the peopling ai i. 
Me iy? Ae ei ak € 
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The: latter, Father De Acofta, in his examination 
of the means by which the firft Indians of America 
*. might have found a paflage to that continent, difcre- 
a -dits the conclufions of thofe who have fuppoled it ta 
E> be by fea, becaufe no ancient author has. made men- 
4 ‘tion of the compafs : and concludes, that it: muft be 
ob 5 either by the north of Afia and Europe, which adjoin 
"to each other, or by thofe regions that lie to the fouth- 
ward of the Straits of Magellan. He alfo rejects the 
affertions of fuch as have advanced that it was peopled 
by the Hebrews. 
John de Laet,~a Flemith writer, has controverted 
the opinions of thefe Spanifh fathers, and of many 
others who have written on the fame fubje@. . The 










r was certainly peopled by the Scythians or Tartars : 
w and that the tranfmigration of thefe people happened 
~foon after) the difperfion » of Noah's: “grandions. He 





have a greater -refemblance, not only in the features 
of their countemances, but alfo in their complexion 
and manner of living, to the Scythians, ‘Lartars, and 
-Sameeides, than to any other nations. 

In anfwer to Grotius, who had afferted iat fome 
of the Norwegians pafled into America by way of 
Greenland, and over a vaft continent, he fays, that 
it is well known that Greenland was not difcovered 
till the year 964; and both Gomera and Herrera in- 
form us that the Chichimeques were fettled on the 
Lake of Mexico in 721. He adds, that thefe fav- 
ages, according to the uniform tradition of the Mex. 


" I ag 


fince. called New Mexico, and’from the Abas i cement 
of California ;. confequently North America muftjhave | 
been inhabited many ages before it could receive any 


icans founded their empire in 902, after having: fub- 
ai dued 


hypothefis he endeavors to eftablith, is, that America 


2 undertakes to fhow, that the moft northern Americans - 


icans who. difpoffefled them,,came fromthe country , 


inhabitants‘from Norway, by way of Greenland. yw 
_Itis no lefs certain, he obferves, that the real Mex. 


uit 
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dued the Chichimeques, the Otomias, and other bar- 
barous nations, who had taken poffeffion of the coun- 
try round the Lake: of Mexico, and each of whom . 
fpcke a language peculiar te themfelves.» The real’ 
Mexicans are likewife fuppofed to come from foie) | 
of the countries that lie near California, and that they - 
performed their journey for the moft part by land ; 
of couric they could not come from Norway. 

De Laet further adds, that though fome of the in- 
habitants of North America’ may have entered it 
from the northweft, yet, as it is related by Pliny, 
and fome other writers, that on many. of the iflands 
near the weftern coaft of Africa, particularly on the 
Canaries, fome ‘ancient edifices were feen, it is high- 
ly probable from their being now deferted, that the 
inhabitants may have pafled over to America; the 
paflage being neither long nor difficult. This mi- 
gration, according to the calculation of thofe authors, 
muit have happened more than two thoufand years 
ago, at atime when the Spaniards .were much trou- 
bled ‘by the Carthaginians ; from whom having ob-_ 
tained a knowledge of navigation, and the conftruc- 
tion of fhips, they might have retired to the Antilles, 
‘by the way of the weftern ifles, which were exadtly 
half way on their voyage. 

He thinks alfo that Great Britain, Ireland, and the 
Orcades were extremely proper to admit of.a fimilar 
conjecture. Asa proof, he inferts the following paf- 
fage from the hiftory of Wales, written by Doct. David 
Powel, in the year 1170. | 

‘This hiftorian fays, that Madoc, one of the ren m3 
Prince Owen Gwynnith,, being difgufted at the civil 
wars which broke out between his brothers, afteri.the 
death of their father, fitted out feveral veffels, and hav- 
ing provided them with every thing neceflary for along 
" gvoyage; went in queft of new lands: to the weftward. . 
of Ireland ;: there he difcovered very fertile. ‘countries, , 
pe oe of inhabitants ; when landing part of his _ 
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people, he returned to Britain, where he raifed new 
levies, and afterwards tranfported them to this colony. 

The Flemifh author then returns to the Scythians, 
between whom and the Americans lie draws a parallel. 
He obferves that feveral nations of them to the north 
of the Cafpian Sea, led a wandering life ; which, as 
well as many other of their cuftoms, and way of liv- 
ing, agrees in many circumftances with the Indians 
of America... And though the refemblances are not 
abfolutely perfect, yet the emigrants, even before they 
left their own country, differed from each other, and 
went not by the fame name. ‘Their change of abode 
effected what remained. 

He further fays, that a fimilar likenefs exifts be- 
tween feveral American nations, and the Sameeides, 
who are fettled, according to the Ruflian -accounts, 
on the great River Oby. And it is more natural, 
continues he, to fuppofe that Colonies of thefe nations 
paiied over to America by crofling the icy fea.on their 
fledges, than for the Norwegians es travel all the way 
Grotius has marked: out for ‘them. 

‘This writer makes many other remarks that are 
equally fenfible, and which appear to. be juft; but 
he imterimixes with thefe fome that are not & well 
founded. 

‘Emanuel de “Moraez, a Pikcinerietl) in his hiftory 
of Brazil, afferts that. America has-been wholly peo- 
pled by the Carthaginians and Ifraelites.. He brings 
as a proof of this affertion the difcoveries the former 
are known to have made at a great diftance beyond 
the coaft of Africa. The progrefs of which being 
puta ftop to ‘by the fenate yof Carthage, thofe who- 
happened: to be then in: the newly. difeovered: ¢oun- 
tries, being cut off from all communication with their 
countrymen, and: deftitute of many neceflaries of life, 
fellinto a ftate of barbarifin. As to the Tfraelites, 
cs 8 author thinks that nothing but circumcifion is 

were 5K wanted, 
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wanted’ in order to conftitute a perfect refemblance 
between them and the Brazilians. 
George De Hornn, a learned arnculces has like- 
iil written on. this fubject. He fets out with de- 
elaring, that he does not believe it poffible America 
could have been peopled before the flood, confidering 
the fhort {pace of time which elapfed between the 
creation of the world and that memorable event. In 
the next place he lays it down’as a principle, that after 
the ‘deluge, men and other terreftrial animals pene- 
trated into that country both by fea and. by lands 
fome through accident, and fome from a formed de- 
fion. That birds got thither by flight ; which they 
were enabled to do by refting on the rocks and iflands 
that are fcattered about the Ocean. : 
He further obferves,ithat wild. beafts may feieh 
found a free paflage by land; and that if we do not 
meet with ‘horfes or cattle (to which he might have 


added elephants, camels, rhinoceros, and beafts of ma- 


ny other kinds) it is becaufe thofe nations that pafled 
thither, were either not acquainted with their ufe, or 
had no convenience to fupport them. 

Having totally excluded many nations that others 
have admitted as the probable firft fettlers of Ameri- 
ca, for which he gives fubftantial reafons, he fuppofes 
that it began to. be peopled by the north ; and main- 
tains the primitive colonies {pread themfelves by the 
means of the ifthmus of Panama through the igen: 
extent of the continent. © 

He believes that the« firt fib der of: the lates 
Colonies were Scythians. ‘That the Pheenicians and 


Carthaginians afterwards got footing in America acrofs 


the Atlantic Ocean, »and the:Chinefe by way of the 
Pacific. And that other nations: might from time: 
to time have landed there by one’or other of thefe. 
ways, or:might poflibly have been thrown on the coaft! 
4 rege at : ince, through the wholevextent of that 

continent, 
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éontinent, both in its northern and fouthern parts, we 
_ meet with undoubted marks of a mixture of the north 
ern nations with thofe who have come from other 
places. \And laftly, ‘that fome Jews and Chriftians 
might have been carried there by fuch like events, 
but that this muft have happened at atime when the 
whole of the new world was already peopled. 4 

After all, he acknowledges that great difficulties 
attend the derersuination of the queftion.. ‘Thefe, he 
fays, are occafioned in the firft place by the imperfect 
knowledge we have of the extremities of the globe, 
towards the north and fouth pole; and in the next 
place to the havoc which the Spaniards, the firft dif- 
coverers of the new world, made among its moft an- 
cient monuments ; as witnefs the great double. road 
betwixt Quito and Cuzco, an undertaking fo ftupen- 
dous, that even the moft magnificent of thefe executed 
by the Romans cannot be compared to it. 

He fuppofes alfo another migration of the Phoeni- 
eians, than thofe already mentioned, to have taken 
place 5 and this was during a three year’s voyage made 
by the ‘Tyrian fleet in the fervice of King Solomon. 
He aflerts on the authority of Jofephus, that the port 
at which this embarkation was made, lay in the Med- 
iterraneans ‘The fleet, he adds, went in queft of ele- 
phant’s teeth anid peacocks to the weftern coaft of Af 
rica, which is Tarfifh ; then to Ophir for gold, which 
is Haite, or the ifland of Hilpaniola ; in the latter 
opinion he is fupported by Columbus, who, when he 
difcovered that ifland, thought he could trace the fur- 
naces in which the gold was refined. 

To thefe migrations, which preceded the Chriftian 
era, he adds many others of a later date from different 
nations, but thefe I have not time to enumerate. For 
the fame reafon I am obliged to pafs over numberlefs 
writers on this fubject ; and fhall. content. myfelf 
with only giving the fentiments of two or three 


more. 
The 
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The firft of thefe is Pierre ‘De Charlevoix, a 
Frenchman, who, in his journal of 2 voyage to North 
America, made fo lately as the year 1720; has recapit~ 
ulated the opimions of a variety of authors on this 
head, to which he has fubjomed his own conjectures. 
But the latter cannot without fome difficulty be ex- 

racted, as they are fo interwoven: with the paflages 
he has quoted, that it requires much attention to dif 
criminate them. : 
He feems to allow that America might have receiv- 
ed its firft inhabitants, from 'Fartary and Hyrcania 
This he confirms, by obferving that the lions and 
tigers which are found in the former, muft have come 
from thofe countrics, and whofe paflage ferves for a 
proof that the two hemifpheres join to the northward 
of Afia. ~He then draws a corroboration. of this 
arpument, from a ftory he fays he has often heard 


related by Father spears a French Jefuit, as an un- 


doubted matter of fact. 

This Father, after having laboured fome biti in 
the miffions of New France, pafled over to thofe of 
China. One day as he was travelling in Tartary, he 
met a Huron woman whom he had formerly known 
in Canada. He afked her by what adventure fhe had 
been carried into a country fo diftant from her own. 
She made anfwer, that having been taken in war, fhe 
had been.conducted from nation to nation, till fhe had 
reached the place at-which fhe then was. 

Monfieur Charlevoix, fays further, that he had been 
affured another Jefuit,: pafling through Nantz, in his 
return from China, had related much fuch another 
affair of a Spanifh woman from Florida. She alfo 


had been taken by certain Indians, and given to thofe 


of a. more diftant country ; and by thefe again to 
another nation, till having thus been fucceflively. paff- 
ed from country to country, and travelled through 
regions extremely cold, fhe at, laft found herfelf in 
‘Tartary. Here the had married a Tartar, who had 
as “attended 
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attended the conquerors in China where fhe was then 
fettled. 

He acknowledges as an . allay to the probability of 
thefe ftories, that ‘thofe who had failed fartheft to the 
eaftward of Afia, by purfuing the coaft of Jefio, or 
Kamfchatka, have pretended that they had perceived 
thevextremity of this continent ; and from thence have 
‘concluded that there could not poflibly be any com- 
munication by land. But he adds that Francis Guella, 
a Spaniard, is faid to have afferted, that this feparation 
is no more than a ftrait, about one hundred mules 
ever, and that fome late voyages of the Japanefe give 
grounds to think that this {trait is) cals bay, above 
which there is a paflage over land. 

He goes on to obferve, that though there are few 
- wild beafts to be met with in North America, except 
a kind of tigers without {pots, which are found in the 
country of the Iroquoife, yet towards the tropics there 
are lions and real tigers, which, notwithftanding, might 
have come from Hyrcania and ‘Tartary ; for as by ad- 
vancing gradually fouthward they met with climates 
more,agreeable. to their natures, they have in time’a- 
bandoned the northern countries. : 

He quotes both Solinus and Pliny to prove that the 
Scythian Anthropophagi once depopulated a great eX- 
tent of country, as far as the promontory Tab bin ; and 
alfo’an. author of later date, Mark Pol, a Venetian, 
who, he fays, tells.us, that to the nowneatt of China 
and ’Yartary there are vaft uninhabited countries, which 
might be fufficient to confirm any conjectures concern- 
ing the retreat of a great number of Scythians into 
America. 

To this he adds, that we find in the Aelente the 
names of fome of thefe natjons. Pliny fpeaks of the 
Tabians ; Solinus mentions the Apuleans, who had 
for neighbors the Maflagetes, whom Pliny fince affures’ 
us to have entirely difappeared. “Ammianus Marcelli- 
nus exprefsly tells us, that, the fear of - sa 
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phagi obliged feveral of the inhabitants of thofe coun- 
tries to take refuge elfewhere. From all thefe authori- 
tics Monfieur Charlevoix concludes, that there is at 
Jeaft room to conjecture that more than one nation in 
America had a Scythian or Tartarian original. 


He finifhes his remarks on the authors he has quot- . 


ed, by the following obfervations: It appears to%me 
that this controverfy may be reduced to the two fol- 


lowing articles ; firft, how the new world might have © 


been peopled ; and, feeondly, . whom, and by what 
means it has been peopled. 

Nothing, he afferts, may be more eafily anfwered than 
the firft. America might have been peopled as the 
three other parts of the world have been. ~ Many diffi- 
culties have been formed on this fubje€t, which have 


been deemed infolvable, but which are far from being ~ 


fo.. The inhabitants of both Hemifpheres are certain- 


ly the defcendants of the fame father ; the common 


parent of mankind received an exprefs command from 


Heaven to people the whole world, and accordingly’ it. 


has been peopled. 

To bring this about it was neceffary to overcome all 
difficulties that lay in the way, and they have been got 
over. Were thefe difficulties greater with refpect to 


peopling the extremsties of Avia, Africa, and Europe,. 


er the tranfporting men into the iflands which he ata 
confiderable diftance from thofe continents, than ‘to 
pafs over into America ? certainly not. 


Navigation, which has arrived at fo great perfection. 


within thefe three or four centuries, might poflibly 


“have been more perfect in thofe early ages than at this. 


day. Who can believe that Noah and his immediate 
“defcendants knew lefs of this art ‘than we do? ‘That 
the builder and pilot of the largeft fhip that ever was, 
2 thip’ ‘that was formed to traverfe an unbounded o- 
cean, and hed fo many fhoals and quickfands to guard 


“againft, fhould be ignor ant ‘of, or fhould not Rave com- 


-tmunicated to thofe: of his® hetibn tarite? who furvived 
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him, and by whofe means he was to execute the order 
of the Great Creator: I fay, who can believe he 
fhould not have communicated to them the art of 
failing upon an ocean, which was not only more calm 
and pacific, but at the fame time confined within its 
ancient limits ? 

- Admitting this, how eee is it to pafs, exclufive of 
the paflage already defcribed, by land from the coaft 
of Africa to Brazil, from the Biecedias to the Weftern 
Iflands,.and from them to the Antilles? From the 
Britifh Iles, or the Coaft of France, to Newfoundland, 
the paflage is neither long nor difficult ; I might fay 
as much of that from China to Japan; from Japan, or 
the Philipines, to the Hles Mariannes; and from. 
thence to Mexico. 

‘There are iflands at a confiderable diftance from. 
the continent of Afia, where we have not been fur- 
prifed to find inhabitants, why then fhould we won- 
der to meet with people in America ? Nor can it be 
imagined that the grandfons of Noah, when they were 
obliced to feparate, and fpread themfelves in conform- 
ity: to the defigns of God, over the whole earth, 
fhould find it abfolutely impoffible to people almoft: 
one half.of it. 

«+ Dhave been more copious in my extracts from this. 
author than I intended, as his reafons appears to be 
folid, and many of his obiervations juft. From this 
encomium, however, I muft exclude the ftories he 
has introduced of the Huron and Floridan women, 
which I think I might venture te pronounce’ fabulous. 

I fhall only add, to give’ my readers a more com+ 
prehenfive view of Monfieur Charlevoix’s differtation, 
the method he propofes to come at the truth of what. 
we areiin fearch of. 

-. The only means: by which cits: can be done, he 
fays, is by comparing the language of the Americans 
with the different nations from’ whence we might 
fuppofe they have. er “If we compare the 
oe car former 
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former with thofe words that are confidered as. prim» 
itives, it‘might poflibly fet us upon fome happy dif- 
eovery. ' And this way of afcending to the original of 
nations, which is by far the ‘leaft. equivocal, is not fo 
difficult as might be imagined. We have had,: and 
{Li have, travellers and miflionaries who have seiner 
the languages that are fpoken in all the provinces. of 
the new world; it would only be neceffary to make a 
collection of their grammars and vocabularies, and to: 
collate them with the dead and living languages,of the 
old world, that pafs for originals, and the fimilarity 
might eafily be traced. Even the different dialects, im _ 
fpite of the alterations they have undergone, ftill re- 
tain enough of the mother tongue to furnith confider~ 
ble lights. 

Any. inquiry into the manners, cuftoms, religion, 
or traditions of the Americans, in order to difcover 
by that means their origin,. he ‘thinks would prove 
fallacious. A’ difquifition of that. kind, he obferves,. 


. is only capable of prodicing a falfe light; more likely 


to dazzle, and to make us wander from the right 
path, than to lead us with certainty to the point pro- 


_pofed. 


Ancient traditions are effaced from the minds of 
fuch as either have not, or for feveral ages have been 
without thofe helps that are neceflary to preferve 
them. And in this fituation is full one half of the 
world. New events, and a new arrangement of 
things, give rife to new traditions, which efface the 
former, and are themfelves effaced in turn. After 
one or two centuries have paffed, there no longer re- 
main any traces of the firft traditions ; and thus we 
are involved ina ftate of uncertainty. 

He concludes with the following remarks, among 
many others. .Unforefeen accidents, tempeits, and 
fhipwrecks, have certainly contributed to people every 
habitable part of the world : and ought we to wonder 
wi ta, at perce aie certain refemblances, both of 

: perfons 
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perfons- and manners between nations that are moft 
remote from each other, when we find fiuch a differ- 
- ence between thofe that border on one another ? As 
we are deftitute of hiftorical. monuments, there is 
nothing, I repeat it, but a knowledge of the primitive 
languages that is capable of throwing any light upon 
thefe clouds of impenetrable darknefs. 

By this inquiry we fhould at leaft be fatished, among 
that prodigious number of various nations inhabiting 
America, and differing fo much in languages from 
each other, which are  ahote who make ufe of words 
totally and entirely different from thofe of the old 
world, and who, confequently, mnft be reckoned to 
have pafled over to America in the earlieft ages, and 
thofe, who, from the analogy of their language with 
fuch as are at prefent ufed in the three other parts of ~ 
the globe, leave room to judge that their migration 
has been more recent, and which ought to be attribut- 
ed to fhipwrecks, or to fome accident fimilar to thofe 
which have been fpoken of in the courfe of this 
treatife. 

I fhall only ee the opinion fi one author more, 
before I give my own fentiments on the fubjett, and 
that is of James Adair, Efg* who refided forty years 
among the Indians, and publifhed the hiftory of them 
in the year 1772. In his learned: and fyftematicah 
hiftory of thofe nations, inhabiting the weftern parts 
of the moft fouthern of the American colonies ; this 
gentleman, without hefitation, pronounces that the 
American Aborigines are defcended from the Hrael- 
ites, either whilft they were a maritime power, op 
foon after their general captivity. 

This: defcent he endeavors to. prove from their 
religious rites, their civil and martial cuftoms, their 
marriages, their funeral ceremonies, their manners, 
language, traditions, and from a variety of other par- 
‘ticulars. And fo complete is his conviction on this 
head, that he fancies-he. finds a perfect and snails 
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ble fimilitude in each. ‘Through all thefe I have not 
time to follow him, and fhall therefore only give a 
few extracts to fhow on what foundation he builds: 
his conjectures, and what degree of credit he is en= 
titled to on this point. 


He begins with obfer ‘ing, that though fome have’ 


fuppofed the Americans to be defcended from the 
Chinefe, yet neither their religion, laws, nor cuftoms 
agree in the leaft with thofe of the Chinefe ; which 
fufficiently proves that they are not of this ee Be- 
fides, as our beft. fhips’ are now almoft half a year in: 
failing for China (our author does not here recolleét 
that this is from a high northern latitude, acrofs the 
Line, and then back again greatly to the northward’ 
of it, and not directly athwart the Pacific Ocean, for 
only one hundred and eleven degrees) or from thence 
to Europe, it is very unlikely they fhould attempt fuch 
dangerous. difcoveries, with their fuppofed fmallvef- 
Tels, againft rapid currents, and in dark and eet 
Monfoons. 

He farther remarks, that this is more particularly: 
unprobable, as there is reafon to believe that this na- 


tion was unacquainted with the ufe of the loadftone — 


to direct their courfe. “China, he fays, is about ‘eight 
thoufand miles diftant from the American continent, 
which is twice as far as acrofs the Atlantic Ocean: 


And we are not informed by any ancient writer of | 


their maritime fkill, or fo much’ as any inclination: 


that way, befides {mall coafting voyages., ‘Vhe winds ~ 


blew likewife, with little variation from eaft to weft 
within the latitudes thirty and odd, north and fouth 3 
and therefore thefe could not drive them on the 
American coaft, it lying direétly contrary to Se ‘a 
courte. 

Neither could perfons, according to this writer’s ac- 
count, failto America from the north by the way of 
Tartary or ancient Scythia that, from its fituation, 
never having been or can be a maritime power ; and 

ay i “it 
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it is utterly impracticable, he fays, for any to come 
to America by fea from that quarter. Befides, the 
remaining traces of their religious. ceremonies and 
civil and martial cuftoms are quite “oppolite to the 
like veftiges of the Old Scythians. Even in the mod- 
erate northern climates there is not to be feen the 
leaft trace of. any, ancient ftately buildings, or of any 
thick fettlements, as are faid to remain in the lefs 
healthy regions. of Peru and. Mexico. And feveral 
of the Indian nations aflure us, that they croffed the 
Mififippi before they made their prefent northern 
fettlements ; which, connected with the former ar- 
guments, he concludes will fufficiently explode that 
weak opinion of the American Aborigines being lin- 
eally defcended from the 'Tartars or ancient Scy- 
thians. ! 

Mr. Adair’s reafons for fuppofing that the Ameri- 
cans derive their origin from the Jewsare, 

Firft, becaufe they are divided into tribes, and have 
chiefs over them as the Hraelites had. 

Secondly, becaufe, as by a ftrict permanent divine 
precept, the Hebrew nation were ordered to worfhip, 
- at Jerufalem, Jehovah, the true aad living God, fo 
do the Indians, ftiling him Yohewah. ‘The ancient 
Heathens, he adds, it is well known worfhippeda 
plurality of gods, but the Indians pay their religious 
devoirs to the Great beneficent fupreme holy Spirit 
of Fire, who refides, as they think, above the clouds, 
and on earth alfo with unpolluted people. ‘They pay 
no adoration to images, or to dead perfons, neither 
to: the celeftial luminaries, to evil {pirits, nor to 
ay created beings whatever. 

Thirdly, becaufe, agreeable to. the theocracy « or dit 
vine government of Ifrael, the Indians think the Deis 
ty to be the immediate head of their ftate. — 

Fourthly, becaufe, as the Jews: believe in the min- 
iftration of angels, the Indians alfo believe that the 
higher regions are inhabited by good {pirits. 

Fifthly, 





| 
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» Fifthly, becaufe the Indian language and diale&ts 
appear to have the very idiom and gents of the He- 
brew. ‘Their words and fentences being expreflive, 
concife, emphatical, fonorous, and. bold ; and often, 
both in letters, and fignification, are fynonimous with 
the Hebrew language. 

' Sixthly, becaufe they count their time after the 
manner of the Hebrews. 

Seventhly, becaufe in conformity to; or after the 
manner.of the Jews, they have their propiicts, high 


-priefts, and other religious orders. 


Eighthly, becaufe their feftivals, fafts, and religious 
rites have a great refemblance to thofe of the He- 
brews. 

Ninthly, becaufe the Indians, befere they go to 
war, have many preparatory ceremonies of purifica- 
tion and fafting, like what is recorded of the Hraelites. 

Tenthly, becaufe the fame tafte for ornaments, and 
the fame kind are made ule of by the Indians, as by 


- the Hebrews. * 


Thefe and many other arguments of a fimilar na- 
ture, Mr. Adair brings in fupport of his favourite fyf 
tem; but I fhould imagine, that if the Indians are 
really derived from the Hebrews, among their relig- 
ious ceremonies, on which he chiefly feems to build 
his hypothefis, the principal, that of circumcifion, 
would never have been laid afide, and its very temem-+ 
br ance obliterated. 


Thus numerous and diverfe are the opinions. a : 


thofe who have hitherto written on this fubjeé,! I 


fhall not, however, either endeavor to reconcile them,_ 


or to point outthe errors of each, but proceed to 
give my own fentiments on the origm of the Ameri- 
cans; which are founded on conciufions drawn ofrom 


' the moft rational arguments of the writers I have 


miéntioned, and from my own obfervations ; the con- 


fiftency of thefe I thal leave to the niga of saa) , 


se EE p mV hi ia i anes eg 
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The better to introduce my conjectures on this 
head, it is neceflary firft to afcertain the diftance be- — 
tween America and thofe parts of the habitable globe 
- that approach neareft to it. 

The Continent of America, as far as we can judge 
from all the refearches that have been made near the 
poles, appears to be entirely feparated from the other 
quatters of thé world. That part of Europe which 
approaches neareft to it, is the coaft of Greenland, 
lying in about feventy degrees of north latitude ; and 
which reaches within twelve degrees of the coaft of 
Labrador, fituated on the northeaft borders of this 
continent. The coaft of Guinea is the neareft part 
of Africa; which lies about eighteen hundred and 
fixty miles northeaft from the ‘Brazil. ‘The moft 
eaftern coaft of .Afia, which extends to the Korean 
Sea on the north of China, projects northeaft through 
eaftern 'Tartary and Kamfchatka to Siberia, in about 
‘Gixty degrees of north latitude. ‘Towards which the 
weftern coafts of America, from California to. the 
Straits of sAnnian, extend nearly. northweft, and lie 
in about forty fix degrees of the fame latitude. 

Whether the Continent of America ftretches any, 
farther north than thefe ftraits, and joins to the eaft- 
ern parts of Afia, agreeable to what has been afferted. 
by fome of the writers I have quoted, or whether the 
lands that have been difcovered in the intermediate 
parts are only an archipelago of iflands, verging to- 
wards the oppofite continent, is not yet afcertained. 

It being, however, certain that there are many con- ° 
fiderable iflands which lie between the extremities 
of Afia and America, viz. Japon, Yefo or Jedfo, Ga~ 
ma’s Land, Behring’s Ifie, with many others difcover- 
ed by ANedaieiledw; and befides thefe, frem fifty degrees 
north there appearing to be a clufter of iflands that 
| reach as far as Siberia, it is probable from their prox- 
- imity. to. America, that it eccii its firft inhabitants 
_ from them. 

‘Tt This 
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This conclufion is the moft rational I am able te 
draw, fuppofing that fince the Aborigines got footing 
on this continent, no extra aordinary or fudden change 
in the pofition or furface of it has taken place, from 
_inundations, earthquakes, or any revolutions of the 
earth that we are at prefent unacquainted with. 

To me it appears highly improbable that it fhould 
have been peopled from different quarters, acrofs the 
Ocean, as others have afferted. From the fize of the 
fhips made ufe of in thofe early ages, and the want 
of the compafs, it cannot be fuppofed that any mari- 
time nation would by choice venture over the unfath- 
omable ocean, -in fearch of diftant continents. Had 
this however been attempted, or had America been 
firft accidentally peopled from fhips freighted with 
paffengers of both fexes, which were driven by ftrong 
eafterly winds acrofs the Atlantic, thefe fettlers muft 
have retained fome traces of the language of the 
country from whence they migrated ; and this, fince 
the difcovery of it by the Europeans, muft have been 
made out. It alfo appears extraordinary ‘that feveral 
of thefe ‘accidental migrations, as allowed by fome, 
and thefe from different parts, fhould have taken 
place. 

Upon the whole, after the moft critical inquiries, 
and the matureft deliberation, I am of opinion, that 
America received its firft inhabitants from the north- 
eaft, by way of the great Archipelago juft mentioned, 
and from thefe alene. But this might have been ef- 
fected at different times, and from various parts : 
from Tartary, China, Japon, or Kamfchatka, the in- 
habitants of thefe places refembling each other in 
colour, features, and fhape ; and who, before fome of 
them acquiréd a knowledge of the arts and {ciences, 
might have likewife refembled each other in their 
manners, cuftoms, religion, and language. — 

The only difference between the Chinefe nation and 


the ‘Tartars lies in the cultivated ftate of the one, and 
ithe 


\ 
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the unpolifhed fituation of others. The former have 
become a commercial people, and dwell in. houfes 
formed into regular towns and cities; the latter live 
chiefly in tents, and rove about in different hordes, 
without any fixed abode. Nor can the long and 
‘bloody wars thefe two nations have been engaged in, © 
exterminate their hereditary fimilitude. The prefent: 
family of the Chinefe emperors is of Tartarian ex- 
traction ; and if they were not fenfible of fome claim 
befide that of conqueft, fo numerous a people would 
{carcely fit quiet under the dominion of ftrangers. 

It is very evident that fome of the manners and. 
cuftoms of the American: Indians refemble thofe of 
_the Tartars ; and I make no doubt but that in fome_ 
future era, and this not*a very diftant one, it will 
be reduced to a certainty, that during. fome of the; 
wars between the Tartars and the Chinete, a part 
ef the inhabitants of the northern provinces were 
driven from their native country, and took refuge in 
fome of the ifles beforementioned, and from thence 
found their way into America. At different periods 
each nation might prove victorious, and the conquered: 
by turns fly before their conquerors ; and from hence 
might arife-the fimilitude of the Indians to all thefe 
people, and that animofity which exifts between fo 
many of their tribes.. | 

It appears plainly to me that a great fimilarity be- 
tween the Indians and Chinefe is confpicuous in that 
particular cuftom of {having or plucking off the hair, 
and leaving only a fmall tuft on the crown of the 
head. This mode is faid to have been enjoined by 
the Tartarian emperors on their acceffion to the throne 
of China, and confequently is a farther proof that this 
cuftom was in ufe among the ‘Tartars ; to whom,.as - 
well as the'Chinefe, the Americans might be indebt- 

ed for it. 

Many words alfo are ufed both by the Chinefe and 
Indians, which have a refemblance to each other, not 

; _ only 
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‘Only m their found, but their fignification. The Chi- 
‘nefe call a flave, fincas ; and the Naudoweflie In- 
dians, whofe language, from their little imtercourfe 
with the Europeans, is the leaft corrupted, terrn a dog, 
fhungufh. ‘The former denominate one fpecies of 
their tea, fhoufong; the latter call their tobacco, 
fhoufaffan. Many other of the words ufed by the In-— 
dians' contain the fyllables che, chaw, and chu, after 
the diale&t of the Chinefe. . 
There probably might be found a fimilar connection 
between the language of the Tartars and the Ameri- 
can Aborigines, were we as well Ree ee with it 
_ a5 we are, from a commercial intercourfe, with that of 
fie Chinele. 

“Y am confirmed in thefe conjectures), by the ac- 
Sbaits of Ain peetee publifhed a few -iieike ago by 
order of the Emprefs of ‘Rufli a. "The author of which 
fays, that the fea which divides that bbedbeeteils from 
America is full of iflands 5 and that the diftance be- 
tween ‘Tf{chukotfkoi Nofs, a ptomontory which lies 
at the eaftern extremity of that country, and the 
‘coat of America, is not more than two degrees and 
a half of a great circle. He further fays, that there 
is the greateit reafon to fuppofe that Afia and Amer- 
ica once joined at this place, as the coafts of both con- 
tinents appear to have been broken into capes and 
bays, which anfwer each other; more efpecially as 
the inhabitants of this part of both refemble each 
other in ther perfons, habits, cuftoms, and food. 
‘Their language, indeed, he obferves, does not appear 
to be the fame, but ed the inhabitants of each difz 

- trict in Kamfchatka fpeak a language as different from 
each other, as'‘from that fpoken on the oppofite coaft. 
Thefe obfervations, to which he adds, the fimilarity 
of the boats of the inhabitants of each coaft, and a 
remark that the natives of this part of America are 
wholly ftrangers to wine and to tobacco, which he looks 
upon as a proof that they have as yet had no commu-— 
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nication with the natives of Europe, he fays,- amount 
to little lefs than a demonftration that America wav 
peopled from this part of Afia. 

The limits of my prefent undertaking, will not per- 
mit me to dwell any longer on this fubject, or ‘to enu- 
merate any other proofs in favor of my hypothefis. 
Iam, however, fo thoroughly convineed of the cer- 
tainty of it, and fo deftrous have I been to obtaimx 
every teftimony which can be procured in its fupport, 
that I once made an offer toa private fociety of gen- 
tlemen, who were curious in fuch refearches, and to 
whom I had communicated my fentiments on this 
point, that | would undertake a journey, on receiv-. 
ing fuch fupplies as-were needful, through the north- 
ea{t parts of Europe and Afia to the interior parts of 
America, and from thence to: England.; making, as 
I proceeded, fuch obfervations: beth on the languages 
and manners of the people with whom I fhouid be 
converfant, as might tend-to-illuftrate the dodtrine [ 
have here laid down, and: to: fatisfy the curiofity of 
the learned or inquifitive : but as this propofal was 
judged rather to require’ a national than. a Rees te 
{upport, it was not carried into execution- 

Tam happy to find, fince I formed. the foregoing 
conclufions, that they correfpond. with the fentiments 
of that sreat and learned. hifterian,, Doctor Robert- 
fon ; and though with him, I acknowledge that the - 
inveftigation, from its nature, is» fo obfcure and intri- 
cate, that the conjectures I have made can only be 
confidered as conjeftures, and not indifputable con- 
clufions, yet they carry with them a greater degree 
of probability than the fuppofitions of thofe who af- 
fert that this continent was peopled from another - 
quarter. ; 

One of the Doétor’s quotations from the Journals 
of Behring and Tfchirikow, who failed from Kam- 
{chatka, about the year 1741, in queft of the New 
World, appears to carry great weight with it, and to 

L2 afford 
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afford our conclufions firm fupport: *Thefe com- 
manders having {haped their courfe towards the eaft, 
difcovered land, which to them appeared to be part 
of the American continent ; and according to their 
obfervations, it feems to be fituated within a few de- 
grees of the northweft coaft of California. They 
had there fome intercourfe with the inhabitants, who 
feemed to'them to refemble the North Americans 3 
as they prefented to the Ruffians the Calumet or Pipe 
of Peace, which is a fymbol of friendfhip univerfal 
-among the people of North America and an ufage of 
| pbitrary inftitution peculiar to them.” 

One of this incomparable writer’s own arguments 
in fupport of his hypothefis, is alfo urged with great 
jiidgment, and appears to be nearly conclufive. He 
fays, “* We may lay it down as a-certain principle in 
this inquiry, that America was not peopled by any 
nation of the ancient continent, which had made con- 







fiderable progrefs in civilization. ‘The inhabitants of 


the New World were in a ftate of fociety fo extreme- 
ly rude, as to be unacquainted with thofe arts which 
are the firft eflays of human ingenuity in its advance 
towards improvement. Even the moft cultivated na- 
tions of America were ftrangers to many of thofe 
fimple inventions, which were almoft coeval with fo- 
ciety in- other parts of the world, and were known 
in the éarlieft periods of civil vile. From this it is 
manifeft that the tribes which originally migrated to 
America, came off from nations advice muft have 
been no Jefs barbarous than their pofterity, at the 
time when they were firft difcovered by the Euro- 
peans. If ever the ufe of iron had been known to 
the favages of America, or to their progenitors, if 
ever they had employed a plough, a loom, or a forge, 
‘the utility of thefe inventions would have preferved 
them, and itis impoffible that: they fhould have been 
“abandoned or forgotten.” 
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CHAPTER II. 





OF THEIR PERSONS, DRESS, &s'c. 


From the firft fettlement of the French in 
Canada, to the conqueft of it by the Englith m. 1760, 
feveral of that nation, who had travelled into the 
interior parts of North America, either to trade with 
the Indians, or to endeavor to make converts of them, 
have publifhed accounts of their cuftoms, manners, &e. 

The principal of thefe are Father Louis Hennipin, 
Monf. Charlevoix, and the Baron Le Hontan. ‘The 
firft, many years ago, publifhed fome very judicious 
remarks, which he was the better enabled to do by 
the afliftance he-.received from the maps and diaries 
of the unfortunate M. De la Salle, who was aflaffin- 
ated whilft he was on his travels, by fome of his 
own party. That gentleman’s journals falling into 
Father Hennipin’s hand, he was enabled by them to 
publifh many interefting particulars relative to the 
Indians. But in fome refpects he fell very fhort of 
that knowledge which it was in his power to have 
attained from his long refidence among them. Nor 
was he always (as has been already obferved) exact 

. in his calculations, or juft in the a ee he has 
_ given us. 

The accounts publifhed by the other two, particu- 
larly thofe of Charlevoix, are very erroneous in the 
. geographical parts, and many of the ftories told by 
the Baron are mere delufions. 

Some of the Jefuits, who heretofore travelled into 
thefe parts, have alfo written on this fubject ; but as 
few, if any, of their works have been tranflated inte) 
the Englifh language, the generality of readers are 
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not benefited by them ; and, indeed, had this beew 
done they would have reaped but few advantages 
from them, as they have chiefly confined their obfer- 
vations to the religious principles of the favages, and 
the fteps taken for their convertion. 


Since the conqueft of Canada, fome of our ow 


countrymen who have lived among the Indians, and 
learned their language, have publifhed their obferva- 
tions ; however, as their travels have’ not extended to 
any of the interior parts I treat of, but have only 
been made among the nations that border on our fet- 
tlements, a knowledge of the genuine and uncontam- 
inated cuftoms and manners of the Indians could 
not have been acquired by them. 

The fouthern tribes, and thofe that have held.a 
conftant intercourfe with the French or Englifh, can- 
not have preferved their manners or their cuftoms in 
their original purity. ‘They could not avoid-acquir- 
ing the vices with the language of thofe they con- 
verfed with; and the frequent intoxications they ex- 
perienced through the baneful juices, introduced 
among them by the Europeans, have completed a 
total alteration in their characters. 

In fuch as thefe, a confufedly medley of principles 
or ufages are only to be obferved; their real and 
unpolluted cuftom, could be feen among thofe na- 
tions alone that have held but little communication 
with the provinces.. Thefe I found in the north- 
weft parts, and therefore flatter myfelf that I am 
able to give. a more juft account of the cuftoms and 
manners of the Indians, in their ancient purity, than 
any that has been hitherto publifhed. I have made 


obfervations on thirty nations, and. though moft of — 


thefe have differed in their languages, there has ap- 


peared a great fimilarity in their manners, and from — 
thefe have I endeavoured’ to extract the following ro- 


marks, 
As 
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As I do not propofe to give a regular and connett- 
ed fyftem of Indian concerns, but only to relate fuch 
particulars of their manners, cuftoms, &c. as I thought 
moft worthy of notice, and which interfere as little as 
poffible with the accounts given by other writers, I 
muft beg my readers to excufe their not being \ar- 
ranged fyftematically, or treated of in a more vida 
manner. 

The Indian nations do not appear to me to differ 
fo widely in their make, colour, or conftitution from 
each other, as reprefented by fome writers. ‘They 
are in general flight made, rather tall and eas 
and you feldom fee any among them deformed, their 
fkin is of a reddifh or copper colour ; their eyes are 
large and black, and their hair of thie fame hue, but 
very rarely is it curled ; they have good teeth, and. 
their breath is as fweet as the air they draw in 3 
their cheek bones father raifed, but more fo in the 
women than the men; andthe former are not quite 
fo tall as the European, women, however, you fre- 
quently meet with good faces sind agreeable perfons 
among them, although they are more inclined to be 
fat than the other fex. 

I fhall not enter into a particular inquiry whether 
the Indians are indebted to nature, art or the temper- 
ature of the climate for the colour of their {kin, nor 
fhall I quote any of the contradictory accounts I 
have read on this fubject ; I fhall only fay, that it 
appears to me to be the tincture they received origin- 
ally from the hands of ‘their Creator ; but at what 
period the variation which is at prefent vifible, both 
in the complexion and features of many nations took 
place, at what time the European whitenefs, the jetty 
hue of the African, or the copper caft of the American 
were given them ; which was the original colour of 
the firft inhabitants of the earth, or which might be 
efteemed the moft i oie I will #ot pretend to deter-. 
mine, e. 

Many 
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Many writers have afferted, that the Indians, everr’ 
at the matureft period of their exiftence, are only 
furnifhed with hair on their heads 5 and that notwith- 
-ftanding the profufion with which that part is cov~ 


ered, thofe parts which among the inhabitants of © 


other climates are ufually the feat of this excrefcence, 
remain entirely free from it. Even Dr. Robertfon, 
through their mifreprefentations, has contributed to 
propagate the error; and fuppofing the remark juftly 
founded, has drawn feveral conclufions from it rela- 
tive to the habit and temperature of their bodies, 
which are confequently invalid. But from minute 


inquiries, and a curious infpection, I am able to de- 


clare (however refpectable I may hold the authority 
of thefe hiftorians in other points) that their affertions 
are erroneous, and ahah from the want of a 
thorough knowledge of the cuftoms of the Indians. 
After the age of puberty, their bodies, in their nat- 
ral .ftate are covered in the fame manner as thofe 
of the a Steg The men, indeed, efteem a beard 
very unbecoming, and take great pains to get rid of 
it, nor is there any ever to be perceived on their faces, 
except when they grow old and become inattentive 
to their appearance. Every crinoue. efHorefcence on 
the other parts of the body is held unfeemly by them, 
and both fexes employ much time in their extirpation. 
The Naudowefiies, and the remote nations, pluck 
them out with bent pieces of hard wood, formed into: 


a kind of nippers: whilft thofe who have communi-. 
cation with Europeans procure from them wire, which: 


they twift into a ferew or worm; applying this to the 
a part, they prefs the rings together, and with a fudden 


twich draw out all the hairs that are enclofed be-- 


tween them. 

The men of every nation differ in their drefs very 
little from each. other, except thofe who trade with 
the Europeans ; thefexchange their furs: for blank- 
ets, fhirts, and other apparel, isbeah they wear as 

much. 
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much for ornament as neceflity. The latter faften 
by a girdle around their waifts about half a yard of 
broadcloth, which covers the middle parts of their 
bodies. ‘Thofe who wear fhirts never make them 
faft either at the wrift or collar ; this would be a moft 
infufferable confinement to them. They throw their 
blanket loofe upon their fhoulders, and holding the 
upper fide of it by the two corners, with a knife in 
one hand, and a tobacco. pouch, pipe, &c. in the 
other ; thus accoutred they walk about in their vil- 
lages or camps but in their dances they feldom wear 
this covering. 

Thofe among the men who wifh to appear gayer 
than the reft, ‘pluck from their heads all the hair, 
except from a fpot on the top of it, about the fize of 
a crown piece, where it is permitted to grow to a 
confiderable length : on this are faftened plumes of 
feathers of various colours, with filver or ivory quills, 
The manner of cutting and ornamenting this part 
of the head diftinguifhes different nations from éach 
other. 

They paint their faces red and black, which they 
eiteem as greatly ornamental. They alte’ paint them- 
felves when they go to war; but the method they 
make nfe of on this occafion differs from that wherein 
they ufe it merely as a decoration. 

The young Indians, who are defirous of excelling 
their companions in finery, flit the outward rim of 
both their.ears 5 at the fame time they take care not. 
to feparate them entirely, but leave the flefh thus cut, 
ftill untouched at both extremities, around this fpongy 
fubftance, from the upper to the lower part, they twift 
brafs wire, till the weight draws the amputated rim in 
a bow of five or fix inches diameter, and drags it al- 
moft down tothe fhoulder. ‘I’his decoration is efteem- 
ed to be exceflively gay and becoming. 

It is alfo a common cuftom among them to bore 
ihe nghek, and wear in them pendants of different 

| forts. 
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forts. I obferved that fea fhells were much worn by 
thofe of the interior parts, and reckoned very orna- 
mental ; but how they procure them I. could not. 


learn ; probably by their trafic with other nations 


nearer the fea. 

They go without any covering for ae thigh, except 
that before fpoken of, round the middle which reaches 
down half way the thighs ; but they make for their 
legs a fort of ftocking, either of fkins or cloth; thefe 
are fewed as near to the fhape of the leg as poffible, 
fo as to admit of being drawn on and off. ‘The edges 
‘of the ftuff or which they are compofed are left annex- 
ed to the feam, and hang loofe for about the breadth 
of a hand; and this part which is placed on the out 
fide of the leg, is generally ornamented by thofe who 
have any communication with Europeans, if of cloth, 
with ribands or lace, 1f of leather, with embroidery, 
and porcupine quills curioufly coloured.. Strangers 
who hunt among the Indians, in the parts where there 
is a great deal of fnow, find thefe ftockings much more 
convenient than any others. 

‘Their fhoes are made of the fin of the deer, elk, 
or buffalo: thefe, after being fometimes dreffed ac- 
cording to the European manner, at others with the 
hair remaining on them, are cut into fhoes, and 
-fafhioned fo as to be eafy to the feet, and convenient 
for walking. ‘The edges round the ancle are doco- 
rated with pieces of brafs or tin fixed around leather 
ftrings about an inch long, which being placed very 
thick, make a cheerful tinkling noife, either when 
they walk or dance. — 


‘The women wear a covering of fome kind or other — 
from the neck to the knees. ‘Thofe who trade with 


“the Europeans wear a linen garment, the fame as that 


ufed by the men ; the flaps of which hang over the i 





“petticoat. Such as drefs after their ancient manner, sy 
make a kind of fhift with leather, which coyers the 


body but not the arms. Their petticoats, are made 


‘ either 
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either of Jeather or. cloth, and reach from the waitt 
to the knee. On their legs they wear ftockings and 
fhoes, made and prpaciennal as thofe of the men. 

They differ from each ether in the’ mode of drefi- 
ing their heads, each following the. cuftom of the 

ation or band to which they belong, and.adhering to 
the form made ufe of by, their anceftors from time 
4mmemorial. 

I remarked that moft of the females, whe dwell on 
the eaft fide of the Mififippi, decorate their heads by 
enclofing their hair either im ribands, or in -plates of 
filver ;.the latter is only made »ule of -by the higher 
ranks, as it is a coftly ornament. ‘Lhe filver they 
ufe on this. occafion, is formed into thin plates of 
about four inches broad, im feveralof which they con- 
fine their hair. That plate which is neareft the head 
is of a confiderable width ; the next narrower, and 
made {o as to pafs.a little way under the other, and 
in this manner they faften into each other, and grad~- 
ually tapering, defcend, to the waift. ‘The hair of the 
indian ‘women being in general very long, this proves - 
‘an, expenfive method. 

But the women that live to the wett.of the Mifii- 
\fippi, viz. the Naudoweflies, the Affinipoils, &c. di- 
evide their chair in the middle of the head, and form 
it into two rolls,,one againft each ear. ‘Thefe rolls: 
-are jabout. three imches. long, and.as darge as. their 
owritts.. ‘They hang im a perpendicular attitude at. the 
front of each ear, and iiniiea as far as the lower Bae 
g of 1 it. 

The women of every nation generally place a fpot 
of paint, about the fize of «a crown piece, again{t each 
ear';.fome of them put paint on their hair,,and fome- . 
times a dmall {pot in. the middle of the forehead. 

_ The Indians, in. general, pay a greater attention. to 
their drefs, and ‘to “the. ornaments with which they 
decorate their perfons, than, to thane cheveditouiete of 
Mi), i bh ngs ap othe 
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«heir huts or tents. They conftruét the latter in the 
following fimple and expeditious manner. 


Being provided with poles of a proper length, they 


faften two of them acrofs, near their ends, with bands 
made of bark. Having done this, they raife them 
up, and extend the bottom of each as wide as they 
propott to make the area of the tent : they then erect 
others of an equal height, and fix them fo as to fup- 
port the two principal ones. On tlie whole they lay 
ikins of the elk or deer » fewed together, in quantity 
fufficient to cover the peles, and by lapping over to 
form the door. A great number of fkins are fome- 
’ times required for this purpofe, as fome of their tents 
are very capacious. ‘That of the chief warrior of the 
Naudowellies was at leaft forty feet in circumference, 
and very comimodious. 

They obferve no regularity in fixing their tents 
when they encamp, but place them juit as it fuits 
their conveniency. 

The huts alfo, which thofe who ufe not tents, erect 
avhen they travel, fer very few tribes have fixed abodes, 


-or regular towns, or villages, are equally fimple, and 


almoit as foon conftructed. 
They fix fmall pliable poles in the ground, and 


bending them till they meet at the top and form a - 


femicircle, then lafh them together. Thefe ‘they 

cover with mats made of rufhes platted, or.with birch 

bark, which they carry with them in- their canoes-for 
this purpofe. : 

Thefe cabins have beter chitanies 2 nor windows ; 

. there is only a fmall aperture left in the middle of the 


roofs through which the fmoke is difcharged; but 
as this is obliged to be ftopped up when it rains or _ 


fnows violently, the {moke then proves ache 
troublefome. 
They lie on fkins, seherdily thofe of the bear, 


which are placed.in rows on the ground ; and if the 
floor is not large enough to contain beds fufficient for. 
othe 
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the accommodation of the whole family, a frame is 
erected about four or five. feet from the ground im 
which the younger part of it fleep: 

As the habitations of the Indians are thus rude, 
their domeftic utenfils are few in number, and plain 

in their formation. The tools wherewith they fai. 
jon them are fo aukward and defective, that it is not 
only impoffible to form them with any degree of neat- 
nefs or elegance, but the time required in the execu- 
tion is fo confiderable; as to deter them from engaging 
in the manufacture of fuch as: are 2 not abfolutely nec= 
eflary. 

The ipuclowniies make the pots in which. they 
boil their victuals of the black clay or ftone mention- 
ed in my journal: which refifts the effects. of fire, 
nearly as well as iron. When they roaft, if it is: a 
large joint, or a whole animal, fuch as a beaver, they 
fix it as Europeans do, on a {pit made of hard wood, 
and placing the ends on two forked ae uae and 
then turn it. If the piece is {maller they {pit it as 
before, and fixing the fpit in an ereé& but flanting 
pofition, with the meat inclining towards the. fire, 
frequently change the -fides, till every part is fufh- 
ciently roafted.. 

They make their difhes in which they ferve up: 
their meat, and their bowls and pans, out of the knot- 
ty excrefcences of the maple tree or any other wood. 
They fafhion their fpoons with a tolerable degree of 
neatnefs (as thefe require much lefs trouble than large 
utenfils) from a wood’ that is termed. in America, 
Spdon: Wood, and which greatly refembles boxwood. 

Every tribe are now poffeffed of knives, and fteels: 
to firike fire with. Thefe being fo effentially need- 
ful for the common ufes of life, thofe who have not an: 
immediate communication with the European traders, 
purchafe them. of fuch of their neighbors as are fituat- 
ed nearer the fettlements, and senerply. give in, ex= 
change for them flaves. 

CHAP. HL. 3 
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CHAPTER UT. 


s 


OF THEFR MANNERS, QUALIFICATIONS, et 


. W. HEN: the Indian: women) fit: down, stieys 
place themfelves in a)decentiattitude,. with their knees’ 


elofe together ; but from being aceuftomed: to: this 


pofture, they walk badly;.and appear to be Jame. 

They have no midwives among them, their climate, 
or frie peculiar happinefs:in their conftitutions, ren- | 
dering any affiftance at that time unneceffary. On* 
thofe ines he they: are confinedibut-a‘few. hours from) 
their ufual.employments, which: are commonly very 
laborious, as the: men, who are remarkably’ indolent;: 
icave to: them: ovens kind of drudgery:;. even im their 
lusting: parties the former will not deign to bring? 
home the game, but fend them wives for it, though it’ 
hes.at avery confiderable: diftance.. 

The women: place their children: foon. after they 
are bora. on boards fluffed: witl: fofe mofs; fach» as-is: 


found in morafies or meadows.: The. child is laid 
on its back: im one:of? this kind of: cradles, and*being 


wra pped 3 in fkims or cloth to keep it warm, is fecured! 
in it by fmall bent pieces: of timber. | 
Yo ‘thefe’ machines they faften: ftrings, by’ which 
sacs hang them. to bra anchesiof trees. 5; or; if) they: fmd: 
not trees. at handy fatten theni to: a fiump' or: ftone, 
whilft they: rvantact: any needful’ bufinefs. In this 
pofition: are the children. kept for fome months, when 
they are taxen out, the boys are fuffered’ to go naked, 
and the girls:are covered, fromithe neck to the knees, 
witha: fhifeand:a fhert petticoat. 2 
‘Phe Indian women are’ remarkably decent during 
theie menfirual illnef. ‘Thofe nations that are moft 


remote from the European fettlements, as the Naw 


doweflies, 


> 
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doweffies, &c.- are more particularly attentive to this: 
point ; though they all, without exception, adhere in 
fome degree to the fame cuftom. 

In every camp or town there is an apartment ap= 
propriated for their retirement at this time, to which 
both fingle and married retreat, and feclude them- 
felves, with the utmoft ftricnefs during this period 
from all fociety. Afterwards they. purify themfelves. 
in running ftreams, and return. to their different em- 
ployments. ; 

_- “Phe men on: thefe debefoes moft carefully avoid. 
holding. any communication with them; and the 
Naudowefites are fo. rigid in. this obtain that 
they will not fuffer any belonging to them to fetch: 
fuch. things as are neceflary, even fire, from thefe 


female lunar retreats, though the:want of them is at- — 


tended with the greateft inconvenience. They are 
- alto: fo: faperftitious as to-think, if a pipeftem cracks, 
which among them is made of wood, that the pof- 
feflor has. either lighted. it at. one of thefe polluted. 
fires, or held) fome converfe with a woman.‘during, 
her retirement, which is efteemed by them mof dif- 
graceful and. wicked.. 

‘The Indians are extremely circumfpet and. dehib-: 
erate in-eyery word and action ; there is nothing that 
hurries them into: any intemperate warmth, but that, 
uiveteracy to their enemies, ,which, is rooted. in every 
Indian’s heart, and never can be eradicated... In alk 
other, inflances they are cool, and remarkably cau- 
tious, taking care not to-betray on any account what-: 
ever their. emotions... If an Indian has. difcdvered 
that#a friend is in danger of being intercepted and cut 
off by one to.whom he has rendered himfelf obnox- 
ious 3. he does not inform, him ‘in: plain’ and explicit 
terms,of , the, danger he runs by purfuing the track 
near which his enemy. lies:in wait for him, but he 
firft-coolly. afks him which,way he is.going. that day 5 
and, having. received his anfwer, with the fame indif 
ee: MA . . uy ference 
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ference tells him’ that ‘he:has been informed that a - 
dog lies near'the {pot, which might probably do him 
a mifchief. ‘This hint proves. fufficient; and his. 


friend avoids the danger with as much caution as if 
every defien and motion of his’ enemy had been point- 
ed out to hak a 
This apathy often fhews. ‘fel on: occafionst that 
would call forth all the fervor of a fafceptible heart. 
tf an Indian’ has -been abfent from his family ‘and 
friends many months, either on a war or hunting 
party, when ‘his wife and. children meet Him at fome 
diftance from his habitation, inftead of the affectionate 
fenfations that would naturally arife’in the breatt of 
more refined’ beings, and’be pr odaétive of mutual con- 
oratulations, Ke: continues ‘his courfe: without ‘paying 
the leatt attention to” thofé who furround himy,. till he 
ay es atvhis home. 
te tliere fits down, and with. the Sick unconcern 
as if he had not been abfent a day, fmokes ‘his pipe 3 
thofe of his acquaintance: who followed him, do hie 
fame’; and perhaps it is feveral hours before he relates 
to them the incidents which ‘have befallen’ him during 
‘his abfence, though pe as he has ven a father 
brother, or fon’ on the field, whofe lofs he ought to 
have lamented, or has been unfuccefsful in the under- 
taking that called’ him from his home. 
Has an Indien: been’ engaged’ for: feveral days in 
the chace; or on any other laborious expedition, and 


by accident continued thus lone without food, when 


he arrives at the hut or tent of a friend where he 
lmows his wants may be immediately fupphed, he 
takes care not to fhow the leaft fymptoms of ifipa— 
tience, or to betray the extreme hunger by which he 


is tortured’; but: on being invited in} fits contented-- 


iy down, Reni fmokes: his” pipe with as much compo- 
fare as if every appetite was allayed, and he was per- 
fettly at eafe-s he does the fame if ; among ftrangers. 
This cuftom is frilly adhered to by every tribe, as 


they, 
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they efteem it a proof’ of dineiide, and think the re- 
verfe would entitle them to the appellation of old 
womens (= & 

If you tell an fodiens that his children have sreatly 
fignalized themfelves againft an enemy, live taken 
many fcalps, and brought home many prifoners, he 
dees not appear to feel any extraordinary. pleafure on 
the occafion ; his anfwer generally is, «it is well,” and 
he makes very little inquiry about it. On the contra- 
ry, if you mform him that his children are flain or 
taken prifoners, he makes no complaints, he only 
replies, «¢ it does not fignify ;” and probably, for fome 
time at leaft, afks not how it happened. 

This feeming indifference, however, does not pro- 
ceed from an’ entire fuppreffion of ‘the natural affec- 
tions'; for notwithftanding they. are efteemed favages, 
I never faw among any other people greater’ proofs’ of 
parental or filial tendernefs ; and although they meet 
their’ wives after a long abfence with the ftoical indif-= 
ference juft mentioned, they are not; in general, void 
of conjugal affection. | 

Another peculiarity: is obiewible in their manner 
of paying their vifits. If an Indian goes to vilit a 
particular perfon: im a family, he’ mentions to whom 
his vilit is intended, and the reft-of the family im- 
mediately retiring to the other end of the hut or tent, 
are careful not to come near enough to-interrupt them 
during the whole of the-converfation. The fame 
method is purfued if a man goes to pay his refpects to’ 
one of the other fex ; but then he muft be careful not 
to let love be the. fubje& - his difcourfe, whilft the 
ee pete 

The Indians -difeover an amazing fagacity, and ac= 
quire» with the greateft readinefs any thing that de- 
pends upon the attention of the mind. By experience 
and an acute obfervation, they attain) many perfec- 
tions to which Europeans are alunos For in- 
ftance, they will crofs a foreft or a plain which is 

$ two 


4 
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two hundred miles in breadth, and reach with great 
exactnefs. the point at. which they intend to arrive, 
kéeping during the whole of that fpace in a dire& 
line, without. any material deviations ;, and this they 


will do. with the fame. eafe,. whether the weather be | 


fair or cloudy. — 

With equal aeuicnige will they. point. to that part 
of the heavens, the fun is in,. though it. be intercept- 
ed by. clouds or fogs. Befides this, they are able to 
purfue with incredible facility. the traces of man or 
beaft, either on leaves or grafs ; and on this account 
it is with great difficulty a flying sishiae efcapes dil- 
covery. 

They are indebted for thefe talents not-only to na- 
ture, but to an extraordinary command.of the intel- 
lectual faculties, which can only. be acquired by an 
unremitted. attention, and by long experience. 

‘They are in general very happy in a retentive mem- 
ory ; they can recapitulate every particular that. has 


been treated of in council,. and remember the exact. 
time when thefe were held. Their belts of wampum. 
preferve the fubftance of the treaties they. have con- 


cluded with the neighboring tribes for ages back, 
to which they will appeal, and refer, with as. much 
perfpicuity and readinels. as Europeans can: to. their 
written. records. 

Every nation. pays great -refpeét. to. old. Age. the. 
advice of a father will feldom meet. with. any extraor- 
dinary attention from the young Indians, probably, 
they receive it with only a bare affent.; but they will 
tremble before. a grandfather, and (aye to. his in- 
junction with the utmoft alacrity. The words, of the. 
ancient part of their community. are efteemed by the 
young as oracles. If they take during their hunting, 
parties any game that is reckoned 4 them uncom- 
monly delicious, it. is immediate:y prefented to. the, 
 eldeit of their relations. he 
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They never fuffer themfelves to be’ overburdened 
with care, but live in a ftate of: perfect tranquillity 
and contentment. Being naturally indolent, if provi- 
fion juft fufficient for their fubfiftence can pe procured 
with little trouble, andinear at hand, they will not go 
far, or take any extraordinary pains fob it, though by 
fo doing they might acquire greater plenty, rit ofa 
more eftimable kind. 

Having much leifure time they indulge this irae 
lence to which they are fo prone, by eating, drinking, 
or fleeping, aiid rambling about in their towns or 

camps. But when: neceflity obliges them to take the 
field, either to oppofe an enemy, or to procure them- 
felilds food, they ‘are. alert and indefatigable. Many 
inftances of their activity, on thefe occafions, will be 
givety when I treat of their wars. : | 

The infatuating fpirit of gaming is not confined to 
Europe ; the Indians alfo feel the bewitching impulfe 
and often lofe their arms, their apparel, and every 
thing they are poffeffed of In this cafe, however, 
ae do not follow the example of more refined gamef- 

ers, for they neither murmur nor. repine; not a frets. 
fal word efcapes them, but they bear the frowns, of 
fortune with a philof fophic Conaporeres 

The greateft blemifh in their character is that fave 
age ‘difpoftion which impels them to treat their 
enemies with a feverity every other nation fhudders 
at. But if they are thus’ barbarous to thofe with 
whom they are at war, they are friendly, hofpitable, 
and humane’ in’peace. It may with truth be faid. of 
| them, that they are the worft enemies, and the beft 
| friends, of any people in the whole world. 

The Indians i general are: ftrangers to the paffion 
of jealoufy 3 and: brand 4’ man with folly that’ is dif 
truftful ‘of his wife. Among fome bands the very 
idea is n@t known; as the moft’ abandoned of their 
young men very rarely attempt the virtue or married 
women, nor do thefe often put themfelves in the 

way 
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way of folicitation. Yet the Indiary women in gerier- 
al are of an amorous-.temperature, and- before . they 
are married are not the lefs. efteemed for the indul- 
gence of their paiiions. | 
The Indians in their common fate are ftrangers to: 
all diftinGtion of property, except in the articles of 
domeftic ufe, which every: one confiders as his own, 


and increafes as circumftances admit. They are ex- 


tremely hberal to each other, and fupply the, -defi- 


ciency of their friends. with ay fupeniluity of their’ 


Own. 


In dangers: they readily give affiftance to thofe of 


their band, who. {tand in need of it, without any ex- 
pectation af return, except of thofe juit rewards that 
are always conferred by the Indians on merit. Gov- 
erned by the plain and equitable laws of nature, every: 
ene is rewarded folely according to his deierts ; and 
their equality of condition, manners and privileges, 
with that conftant and fociable familiarity which, 
prevails throughout every Indian nation, animates: 
them with a pure and truly patriotic fpirit, that tends. 
to the general good of the fociety to which they be- 
long. - 


If any of their neighbors. are bereaved by death, 


or by an enemy of their children, thofe who are pof- 
fefied of the greateft number of flaves, fupply the de- 
ficiency ; and thefe are adopted by them, and treated. 
in every refpect as if they really were: the children of. 
the perfon to whom they are prefented. 


The Indians, except thofe who live adjoiming to:~ 


the European colonies, can form to themfelves no 
idea of the value of money; they confider it when. 
they are made acquainted. with the ufes to which it 
is applied by other nations, as the fource of innumer- 
able evils. ‘l'o it they attribute all the mifchiefs that 
- are prevalent among Europeans, fuch as treachery, 
plundering, devaftations, and murder. 


| They 
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‘They efteem it irrational that one man fhould be 
pofieffed of a greater quantity than another, and are 
amazed that any honor fhould be annexed to the pof- 
feffion of it. But that the want of this ufelefs metal 
fhould be the caufé of depriving perfons of their liber- 
ty, and that on account of this partial diftribution of 
dt, great numbers fhould be immured within the drea- 
ry walls of a prifon, cut off from that feciety of which 
they conftitute a part, exceeds their belief. Nor do 
they fail, on hearing this part of the European fyftem 
of government related, to charge the inftitutors of it 
with a-total want of humanity, and to brand them with 
the names of favages and brutes. 

They thew almoft an equal degree of indifference 
for the productions of art. When any of thefe are 
oe them, they fay, “ It is pretty, I like to look at — 

’ but are not inquifitive about the conftruction of 
ie neither can they form proper rancepiions of its ufe. 
But if you tell them of a perfon who is able to run 
with great agility, thatis well {killed in hunting, can 
direct, with unerring aim, a gun, or bend with eafe.a 
bow, that can dexteroufly work.a cance, underftands 
the art of war, 1s acquainted with the fituation of a 
country, and can make his way without a guide, 
-through an immenfe forett,. fubfifting during this on a 
{mall quantity of provifions, they are in raptures; they 
liften with great attention to the pleafing tale, and_be- 
dtow the higheft commendations on the hero of it. 
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THEIR MET HOD -oF RECKONING hn IME, bg'e, 


‘ Apdo ONSIDEE RING. Ske ignorance: me aftronomy, 
time is very. caticinally divided by the Indians... Thofe 
dn the interier parts (and of. thofe I would generally be 
uinderttood to fpeak) count their years:by winters 5 or, 
‘as they expreis themfelves, by {nows.: 

Some nations among them ‘reckon: siasay years .by 
moons, and make them confift of twelve dynodical or 
lunar months, obferving, when) thirty moons | have 
‘waned, ‘to add ‘a fupernumary one, which. they: term 
the Loft Moon.;.and’ then ‘begin:to ‘count as before. 
They pay a great ‘regard: to: the firft appearance . of 
every moon, and on the ccafion always ‘repeat dome 
joyful founds, ftretching the fame time their hands. to- 
wards it. 

Every month has with them: a. name expreflive. of 


its feafon ; for inftance, they call the month of ‘March ° 
Gitwhich) their year: generally begins .at the ofirft. New 
“Moon, after the vernal: Equinox) the Worm Month 
cor Moon: ;\‘becaufe at, this ‘time the worms: quit their 


retreats in the bark of the trees, wood, &c. where ey 


have fheltered themfelves during the winter. 


. ‘Phe monthoof ‘April-is termed: by them the’ Month 
of Plants. May, the Month of Flowers. June, the 
Hot Moon. July, the Buck Moon. ‘Their reafon for 
thus denominating thefe is obvious, 

.Auguft, the Sturgeon Moon 3. becaufe in ‘this month 

they catch great numbers of that fifh. 

September, the Corn Moon, becaufe in. that month 
they gather in their Indian corn, 

Oétober, the Travelling Moon; as they leave at this 


_ time their villages, and travel towards the place where 


they intend to hunt during-the winter. , Lo 
November, 
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November, the Beaver Moon; for in this month 
the beavers begin to take fhelter in their houfes, hav- 
ing laid up a fufficient fore of provifions for the win- 
ter feafon. 

December, the Hunting Moon, becaufe they | em- 
ploy this month in purfuit of their game. 

January, the Cold Moon, as it generally freezes 
Wikticr, and the cold is more intenfe in this than in 
_ any other month. 

February, they call the Snow Moon, becaufe more 
fnow commonly falls during this month, than any 


| » other in the winter. 


When the moon does not fhine they fay the Moon 
is dead; and fome call the three lait days of it the 
naked days. ‘lhe Moon’s firft appearance they term 
its coming to life again. 

They make no divifion of weeks; but days they 
count by fleeps; half days by pointing to the fun at 
noon ; and quarters by the rifing and the fetting of 
the fun : to exprefs. which in their traditions they 
imake ufe of very fignificant hieroglyphics. 

The Indians are totally unifkilled in geography as 
well as all the other fciences, and yet, as 1 have be- 
fore hinted, they draw on their birch bark very exact 
charts or maps of the cosntries with which they are 
acquainted. ‘The latitude and longitude is only want- 
ing to make them tolerably complete. 

Their fole knowledge in aftronomy confifts in be- 
ing able to point out the pole ftar ; by which they 
regulate their courfe when they travel in the night. 

They reckon the diftance of places, not by miles 
or leagues, but by a day’s journey, which, according 
to the beft calculations I could make, appears to be 
about twenty Englifh miles. ‘Thefe they alfo divide 


| . into halves and quarters, and will demonftrate them 





in their maps with great exaétnefs, by the hicrogly- 
phics juft mentioned, when they regulate in council 
their war parties, or their moft diftant hunting excur- 
fons. =§ N They 


- 
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They have no idea of rit Toerte id; cand, though they . 
are able to count to any number, digures as well as 
letters appear myfterious to them, and above their 
coniprehenfion. . “si 

» During my abode «with the Naiidowefties, fomél of 
the chiefs obferving one day a draft of ‘an’ ecliple of 
the moon, in a book of aftronomy which Theld in 
my hand,. they defired I would permit them: to look 
atit. Happening to give them the book dhut,j-they 
began to count the leaves till they came to the’ place 
in. which the plate was. After they. had viewed it, 
and atked many queftions relative to it; I told them ° 
they: need not to -hhave-taken {6 much pains: to find 
the leafton which it was drawn, for I could not only 
tell in an inftant the. place, without counting nie 

eaves, but alfo how many preceded it. 

‘They feemed. greatly: amazed at my affertion, snd 
begged that I would demonttrate to them the pofli- 
bility of doing it.. ‘To this purpofe I defired the chief 
that held the book, to open it at any particular place; 
and juft fhewing-me the -page carefuily ‘to conceal 
the edges of the leaves, fo that I might not be able to 
count them, 

‘This he did with the greatest caution 5 ‘aati 
fanding which, by looking at the folio, I told him, 
to his great fur hg the number-of leaves. . He count- 
ed them regularly over, and. difcovered that I was 
exact. Ane when,. after repeated. trials, the Indians 
found. I could doe % with great readineis, and without 
ever erring in my. .calculation, they all. feemed as 
much aftonifhed as if I had raifed the dead. The 
only way they could account for my. knowledge, was 
by concluding that the book was a fpirit, and whil- 
pered me anfwers to whatever I demanded of it. 

This circumftance, trifling as. it might appear to 
thofe who -are lefs illiterate, contributed to inereafe 
my confequence, and to augment the favorable opines 
jon they-diready entertained of me.» oi yo 
ae | “CHAR, Y, 
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CHAP. V. 
OF THEIR GOVERNMENT, cpneugts the 


td Pisa’ body lofi Indians is divided 
into bands: or tribes ; which. band or tribe forms a 
little community with the nation to which it belongs. 
‘As the nation has’ fome particular fymbol by ie 
it -isidiftinguifhed from others, fo each tribe has 
badge from which it is denominated 5 as that of a 
Eagle, the Panther, the Tiger, the Buffalo, &c. &c. 
One band ‘of the Naudoweflies ts reprefented by a 
Snake; another a Tortoife, a third a Squirrel, a fourth 
a. Wolf, and a fifth a buffalo. ‘Throughout .every 
nation they particularize themfelves in the fame man+ 
mer, andthe. meaneft perfon among them will remem- 
ber his lineal defcent, and diftinguifh himfelf ‘by his 
refpective family. . Ta ae ie 

Did not many “cireumftances tend to confate the 
fuppofition, I {hould be almoit induced to conclude 
from this diftinétion of tribes, and the particular: at- 
tachment, of the Indians to them, that they derive 
theirlorigin,ias fome have afferted, from the Ifraelites. 

Befides this, every nation ope themfelves by 
the manner, of conftructing their tents or'huts. And 
fo well verfed are all the Indians ia this diftinétion, 
that though there : appears: to: be no. difference on the 
niceftobfervation made by an Buropeai, “yet they 
will immediately difcover, from the pofition’ of ‘a pole 
left in the ground, what nation has pein on the 
fpot many, months before. 

Every: ‘band has 2 -chief who is termed the Great 
Chief or the Chief Warrior ; and who, is chofen in 
eonfideration: of. his experience'in war, and of his ap- 
proved valor, to direct their military operations, and 

to 


, 
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to regulate all concerns. belonging to that department, 
But this chief is not confidered as the head of the 
ftate ; befides the great, warrior who is elected -for 


his warlike qualifications, there is another who en-. 


joys a pre-eminence as his hereditary right, and has 
the more immediate management of their civil afairs. 
‘This chief might with great propriety be denominated 
the Sachem ; whofe affent is neceffary in all convey- 
ances and treaties, to which he affixes the mark of the 
tribe or nation. 

"Though thefe two are confidered as the heads of 
the band, and the latter is’ ufually denominated their 
king, yet the Indians are fenfible of neither civil or 
military fubordination. As every one of them enters 
tains-a high opinion of his confequence;, and is ex~ 
tremely tenacious of his liberty, all injunétions that 
carry with them the appearance of a pofitive com- 
mand, are inftantly rejected with fcorn. 

On this account, it is feldom that their leaders are 
fo indifcreet as to give out any of their orders in a 
peremptory ftile ; a bare hint from a. chief that /he 
thinks fuch a thing neceffary to be done, inftantly 
aroufes an emulation among the inferior ranks, and 
it is immediatly executed with great alacrity. By 
this method the difguftful part of the command is 
evaded, and an authority that falls little fhort of ab- 
folute {way inftituted in its room. 


“Among the Indians no vifible form of goverment 


is eftablithed ; they allow of no fuch diltinétion as 
. magiftrate and fubject, every one appearing to enjoy 
an independence that cannot be controlled. ‘The ob- 
jet of government among them is rather foreign than 
domeftic, for their attention feems more to be employ- 


ed in preferving fuch an union among the members. 


of their tribe as will enable them to watch the mo- 
tions of their enemies, and act againft them with 
concert and vigor, than to maintain interior order 
by any public regulations. Ifa {cheme that appears 

ta 


ee 
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to bé of fervice to the community“is propofed’ by the 
chief, every one‘is at liberty to choofe whether he will 
aflift in carrying it on ; for they have no compulfory 
laws that lay them under any reftritions.. If violence’ 
is ‘committed, or blood is fhed, the right of revenging 
thefe mifdemeanors is. left to the family of thetinjur- 
ed: the chiefs afliyme neither the power of Hecieut 
or moderating the punifhment. 

' Some nations, where the dignity is Heredia, lim= 
it the fucceflion to the female line. On the death of a’ 
chief, his’ fifter’s fon fometimes fucceeds him in prefer- 
ence to his own fon; and if he happens to have no’ 
fitter; the \neareft female relation affumes the dignity. 
‘This’ accounts: for a wonian’ being at the head of the’ 
Winnebago nation, which, before IF was acquainted: 
befies dieik laws, appeared ftrange to me.’ 

» Each family has a right to appoint one of its chiefs 
to be an affiftant to the principal chief, who watches’ ’ 
over the intereft of his family, and without whofe con-’ 
fent nothing of a public nature can be carried into ex- 
ecution. ‘lhefe’are generally chofen for their ability: 
in {peaking 3 and ‘fuch only are permitted to make 

. orations in their councils 41d’ general aflembhes.: 

In this body, with the hereditary chief at its heady’ 
the fupreme authority appears to be lodged ¥ as by 
its determination~ every tranfaction relative to their 
urine, to their making war’ or peace, and to all 
their public concerns ard répulated. Next to thefe, 
the body of warriors’ which comprehends all that are 
able to bear arms;- hold thew rank. This divifion has* 
fometimes at its head the chief of the nation, if he has 
fignalized himfelf by any renowned actions if not, 
fome chief that has rendered himfelf famous.” 

In* their councils; which are held by the foregoing, 
tgemibevee every affair of confeqrence is, debated 3 and, 
no enterprifé of the. leaft moment undertaken, unlefs ; 
it there meets with. the general approbation of the, 
chiefs, id y hey. “commonly. aflemble rhe ‘a hut or tent’s 
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appropriated to this purpofe, and being feated in 2 
circle on the ground, the eldeft chief rifes and makes 
a fpeech ; when he has concluded, another gets up 3 
and thus they all fpeak, if neceffary, by turns. 

On this occafion their language is nervous, and 
their manner of expreflion emphatical. Their ftile 
is adorned with images, comparifons, and {trong met- 
-aphors, and is equal in allegories to that of any of 
the eaftern nations. In all their fet fpeeches they - 
exprefs themfelves with much vehemence, but in 
common si lsh according to our ufual method of 
f{peech. 

The young men are fuffered to. be prefent at the 
councils, though they are not allowed to make a {peech 
till they are regularly admitted ; they however lifter 
with great attention, and to flow that they both un- 
derftand, and approve of the refolutions taken by the 
afferibled chiefs, they frequently eras s¢ Phat is 
right.” « 'That-is good.” 

‘he cuftomary mode among all the ranks of ex- 
prefling their affent, and which. they repeat at the 
end of almoft every period, is by uttering a kind of 
forcible afpiration, which founds like 2 an. union of the: 
ktters OAH. 





CHAP? VE: 
or THER FEASTS. 


/ Many of the Indian nations neither make 
y whe of bread, falt, or fpices ; and fome of them have 
never feen or tafted of either. The Naudoweffies in 
particular have no bread, nor any fubftitute for it. 
They eat the wild rice which grows in great quanti- 


fies in different parts of their territories 5 but ae 
boi 
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boil it and eat it alone. ‘They alfo eat the flefh of the 
beafts they kill, without having recourfe to any fari+ 
naceous fubftance to abforb the grofler particles of it. 
And even when they confume the fugar which they 
have extracted from the maple tree, they ufe it not to 
render fome other food palatable, but generally eat it 
by itfelf. 

Neither have they. any idea, of the ufe of milk, 
although they might collect great quantities from the 
buffalo or the elk ; they only confider it as proper for 
the nutriment of the young of thefe beafts during 
their tender ftate. I. could not perceive that any 
inconvenjency attended the total difufe of articles 
efteemed fo neceflary and nutritious by other nations, 
on the contrary, they are in general healthy and 
vigorous. 

One dith however, which anfwers nearly the faune 
purpofe as bread, is in ufe among the Ottagaumies, 
the Saukies, and the more eaftern nations where In- 
dian corn grows, which is not only much efteemed 
by them, but it is reckoned extremely palatable by 
all the Europeans who enter their dommions. ‘This 
is compofed of their unripe corn as before defcribed, 
and beans in the fame ftate, boiled together with 
bear’s flefh, the fat of which moiftens the pulfe, and 
renders it beyond comparifon delicious. ‘T bey call 
this food Succatofh. 

The Indians are far from being Cannibals, as they. 
are faid to be. All their victuals are either roafted 
or boiled ; and this in the extreme. ‘Their drink is 
generally the broth in which: it has been boiled. 

_Their food confifts of the ftefh of the bear, the 
buffalo, the elk, the deer, the beaver, and the racoon 3 
which they prepare in the manner juft mentioned. 
They ufually eat the flefh of the deer which is natur- — 
ally dry, with that of the bear which is fat and juicy ; 
‘and though the latter is extremely rich and lufcious, 
it 1s never known to cloy. : 

fi np 
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Inthe {pring of the yedr the: Naudoweflies eat the 
infide bark of a thrub; that . they gather in. fome part 


_- of their country 3. but I: could neither learn the name 
of it, or difcover frem whence they got it. It was-of 


a brittle: nature’ and eafily mafticated: \ The: tafte of 
it was very agreeable, and they faiduit was extremely 
nourifhing. In flavor it was not. unlike the turnip, 
and when: received into the mouth refembled ‘that 
root both in its pulpous and frangible nature. © - a 

The lower ranks of the Indians are. exceedingly. 
nafty im drefling their victuals, but fome of the chiefs 
are very neat and — in ag baparelss tents: ahs: 
food. i; > y | 

Ehey esinenenily eat im Jae palttien fo tHat oth 
meals may properly: be termed: feafts-; and this they: 
do without being reftri¢ted to any fixed or regular 
hours, | but ‘juft as: their: aipotees require, and «con- 
venience {uits. 

“They autually. dance’ éitherabefdes vot sdk brew 
meal; and by this cheerfulnefs “probably render the: 
Great Spirit, to“whom they, confider themfelves as 
indebted: for every good, a more acceptable facrifice 
than a formal and -unanimated- thankfgiving. »'The 
men: and women feaft apart » and each -fex invite by 
turns their companions; to partake with them of the 


food they happen to have 5 but in their domeftic way 


€ y 


of live the mén and women eat together. ! 
~ No people: are, more hofpitable, kind,, and free than 
the Indiansty| »'Fhey: will readily: {hare with: any of their: 


own triberthe lait part of their provifions, and even: 


with thofe of a different) nation if:they ‘chance to: 
come in when 'they are eating. » ‘Though they do not 

keep.one common tock, yet that community /of goodsé 
which is.fo prevalent among them, and. their, cr 


difpofition, render it nearlyof the famevefedts ‘iy ya) 


When. the: chiefs are. convened on any. iguaklion bufi-- 


“nefs they always,conclude. with afeaft, at which them, 


fettivity and cheerfulnets knows no limits. ) *j)r00 4 
. iia Vil. 
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CHAP. Vil. 


- OF THEIR: Did NCES. 


Danemc is. favourite exercife among the 
Indians : they never meet on any public occafion, but 
this makes a part of the entertainment. And when 
they are not engaged in war or hunting, the youth 
of both fexes amufe themfelves in this manner sal 
evening. 

They always dance, as I have juft obfeeied) at: thei 
feafts. In thefe as well as all other dances, every 
man rifes in his turn, and\ moves about with great 
freedom and boidnefs; finging as he does fo, the ex- 
ploits of his anceftors.. During this the company . 
who are feated on the ground im a circle, around the 
dancer, jom with him tn 1 making the cadence, by an 
odd tone, which they utter all together, and which 
founds, “* Heh, heh, heh.” Thefe notes, if they 
might be fo termed, are articulated. with a:harth .ac- 
cent, and ftrained out with the utmoft force of their 
lungs : fo that one would imagine their ftrength mutt 
be foon exhaufted by it; inftead of which, they repeat 
it with the fame violence during the whole of their 
entertainment. 

The women, particularly thofe of the weftern na» 
tions, dance very. gracefully. They carry: themfelves. 
erect, and with their arms hanging down clofe to their 
fides, move firft'a few yards to the right, and then 
-back again to the left. This movement they perform 
without taking any fteps as an European would do, 
but with their feet conjoined, moving by turns their 
toes and heels. In this manner.they glide with great 
agility to a certain diftance, and then return ; and 
let thofe who youn in the dance be ever fo numerous, 

they. 
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they keep time fo exactly with each other that no 
_ interruption enfues. During this, at ftated periods,, 
they mingle their fhr ill voices,with the hoarfer ones 
of the men, who fit around (for it is to be obferved 
that the fexés - never. intermix \in?the® fame. dance). 
which, with the mufic of the drums and chichicoes, _ 
are an agreeable harmony- oe, 

~ "The: Indians: have feveral kinds of dances, which: 
they ufe on different occafions, as the Pipe or Calu+ 
met’ Dance, the War Dance, the Marriage: Dance; 
and. the Dance: of the Sacrifice. The movements an 
every one of thefe are diffimilar 5 but itis: almof-im- 
‘poifible. to convey any ear a ing ae ha which 
rtd are unlikei: 

Different nations serie “segs in ae manner of } 
dancing. ‘Phe Chipeway_ throw..themfelves into, a: 
- greater’ variety of i attitudes than any other people ; 
fometimes they hold their headswerect,: at others they, 
bend them almoft.to: the: ground 5 then.récline on 
“one ‘fide; and immediately after-on the-other.-.The 
Natidoweflies carry. themfelves more upright, ftep 
firmer; and move’ more gracefully.» Butithey all ac- 
company, their dahces with the. sugared is noife juit 
mentioned: 

Phe’ Brpe uate, is the plincirede and: the moft 
pleating tora fpectator of any of: thim; being the leaft 
frantic, and the rsovement oftimoft graceful.) Ic is 
but on particular. occafions that it is ufed;.as.when 
ambafladors from ‘an enémy' arrive to_ treat "of peace, 
or ‘when’ ftrangers, of eminence oy through their 
territories:. 

The War’ Dance, which. hep ufe both before they 
fet out on their, war parties; and, on’ their, return, from’ 
them, {trikes terror! into ,ftrangers.. ; It. is performed, 
as the-others, amidit: a ‘circle sof the warriors. $ a chjef 
generally begins it, who moves from the sight, to the 
left finging at the fame time both his. own , exploits, 
and thofe of his ancefters.’, When he has, concluded 
¥er{) Pas his: 





‘his account of any memorable action, he gives» a” vio- 
lent blow) with this war’ club, againit ‘a pott that. is 
fixed in the ground, hear. the’ centre of the: aflembly 
for this purpofe. 
‘Every one. dances? in ‘his brreige nee recapitulates 
' the'wondrous deeds of his family, till they/‘all ‘at lafb 
join'in theidance.. hen situbécomes’ truly, alarming 
toany {tranger that happens to be among: them, «as 
they throw themfelves into every horrible) and ‘ter- 
vifying” pofture’ that can be imagined, rehearfing at 
the fame time the parts they expeét to act againit 
their. enemies-in the field. During this they hold 
their fharp knives in their hands, with which, as they 
whirl about,:‘they are every moment: in danger of 
cutting:each other’s: throats 3 and. did. they not fhun 
the threatened mifchief with inconceivable dexterity, 
it'could not be avoided. By thefe motions. they in- 
tend to reprefent the manner in which they kill, fcalp, 
and fake their prifoners. ‘To heighten the fcene, 
-they fet up the fame hideous yells, cries, and war-, ; 
whoops they ufe in time of action: fo that it is ims 1 
pofiible to confider them in any other: light ak as 
an. aflembly of demons: ae 
I have frequently joimed in this dance sith ‘thet | 
but it foon ceafed to be an amufement to me, as I i 
could not lay afide my apprehenfions of cinta. fome. 
dreadful wound, that from the violence of their gef+ i 
tures muft have proved mortal. . due anae) 
' I found that the nations to. the weltward of the Mu 





i 

- fifippi, and onthe borders of Lake Superior, {till ‘ 
continue to make ufe of the Pawwaw or Black Dance. a 
The people-of the colonies tell’a thoufand ridiculous : 


ftories of the Devil being raifedin this dance by. the 
Indians... : But they allow that this was in. former 
times; ana is now.nearly extinct among thofe whi live 
adjacent: to the European fettlements:' However, I 
difcovered that.it was {till ufed in the mterior parts ; 
and though I did not actually fee the Devil railed by 
i Ss it, 
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it, Iwas witnefs to fome fcenes that could only be per- 
formed by fuch as dealt with him, or were very ex- 
pert and dexterous jugglers. 

Whilt I was among the Naudaweliies, a dance, 
which they thus termed, was performed. Before the 
dance began, one of the Indians was admitted into a — 
fociety which they denominated Wakon-Kitchewah, 
that is, the Friendly Society ef the Spirit. This fo- 
ciety is compofed of perfons of both fexes, but fuch 
enly can be admitted into it, as are of unexception- 
able character, and who receive the approbation of - 
the whole body. To this admiffion fucceeded thé Paw- 
waw Dance (in which J faw nothing that could give 
rife to the reports I had heard) and the whole, ac- 
cording to out ufual cultom) concluded with a a.ptand 
Sealt. 

The initiation being attended a fome very A ae 
dar circumfrances, hick, as I have before obferved, 
muft be either the effect of magic, or of shading 
. dexterity, I fhall give a»particular account of the 
whole procedure. It was performed at the time of 
the new moon, in a place appropriated to the purpofe, 
near the centre of their camp, that would contain 
. about two hundred people. Being a ftranger, and on 
_ all occafions treated by them with great civihty, I 
was invited to fee the ceremony, and placed clofe to 
the rails of the enclofure. 

About twelve o’clock they began to affemble ; 
when the fun hone bright, which they confidered as 
a good omen, for they never by choice hold any of 
their public meetings unlefs the fky be clear and un- 
clouded. A great number of chiefs firft appeared, 
who were dreffed in their beft apparel; and after 
them came the head warrior, clad in a long robe of 
rich furs, that trailed on the ground, attended by a 
retinue of fifteen or twenty perfons, painted and 
drefled in the gayeft manner. Next followed the 
wives of fuch as had been already admitted into the 

fociety 5 
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fSciety 3 and in the rear a confufed heap of the low- 
er ranks, all contributing as much as lay in their 
power to make the appearance grand and fhowy. . 

When the aflembly was feated, and filence pro- 
claimed, one of the principal chiefs arofe, and ina 
fhort but mafterly fpeech informed his audience of 
the occafion of their meeting. He acquainted them 
that one of their young men wiihed to be admitted 
into their fociety ; and taking him by the hand pre- 
fented him to their view, afking them at the fame 
time, whether they had any objection to his becoming 
one of their community. . 

No objection being made, the eure candidate, was 
placed in the centre, and four of the chiefs took their 
{tations clofe to him ; ‘after exhorting him, by turns, 
not to faint under tae operation he was about. to go 
through, but to behave like an Indian gnd a man, 
two of them took hold of his arms, and caufed him 
te kneel; another placed himfelf behind him, fo as 
to receive him-when he fell, and the laft of the four 
retired to the diftance of about twelve feet from him 
exactly in front. 

This difpofition being completed, the chief then 
fteod before the kneeling candidate, began to {peak 
to him with an audible voice.’ He told an that he 
himfelf was now agitated by the fame fpirit which 
he fhould in a few moments communicate to him ; 
that it would ftrike him dead, but that he would in- 
ftantly be reftored again to life ; to this: he added,’ 
that the communication however terrifying, was a 
neceflary introduction to the advantages enjoyed. by 
the community into which he was on the pour of be- 
ing admitted. 

As she fpoke this, /he appeared to be greatly agitat- 
ed; till at laft his emotions became fo violent, that 
his countenance was diftorted, and his whole frame 
convulfed.’ “At this juncture he threw fomething that 
appeared both im fhape and colour like a {mall bean 
(i 0 i 
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at the young man, ten feemed to enter his iol, 


and he inftantly fell as motionlefS as if he had been 
fhot. The chief that was placed behind him receiv- 


ed him in his arms, and, by the affiftance of the other 


two, laid him on the and to all Jreeimece bereft 
of life. 

Having done this, they immediately began to els 
his limbs, and to firike him on the back, giving him 
tuch blows, as feemed more calculated to ftill the 


Baie than to taife the dead. During thefe extraor- 


dinary applications, the fpeaker continued his ha- 
rangue, defiring the { peélators not tobe furprifed, or 
to defpair of the young man’s recovery, as his pref- 
ent inanimate fituation proceeded only from the forci- 
ble operation of the fpirit, on faculties that had’ hith- 
erto been unvfed to infpirations of this kind. 4 
"Phe candidate lay feveral minutes without fenfe 
or motion ; but at length, after receiving many vVio- 


‘dent blows, he began: to .difcover -fome fymptoms of 


returning ‘lifer ‘hele, however, were attended) with 
dirong convulffons, and an apparent obftruction ‘in 


his daeont, But they, were foon at an end ; for hav- 
ing difcharged from his mouth the bean, or what- 


ever it was that the chief had=thrown 2t him, but 
which on the clofeit infpection IT had. not perceived 


to enter it, he foon after appcared to be tolerably 


xecovered. | 
This parte of the ceremony being happily effected, 


the officiating chiefs difrobed him of the clothes He 


had ufually worn, and put onhim a fet of apparel er 

tirely new. When he was dreffed, the fpeaker once 
more took him by the hand, and prefented him £0 
the fociety as a regular and thoroughly imitiated 
member, exhorting them, at the fame time, to give 
him fuch neceflary affiftance, as being a young mem- 
ber, he might ftand in'need ‘of. te then alfo charg- 
ed the newly elected brother to receive with humility, 


rand to follow with punQuality the advice of his elder 


brethren, | © All 
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‘au thofe who had been Aitied within. the rails, 
now formed a circle around their new brother, and. 
the mtfic ftriking up, the great chief fung a fong, 
celebrating as ufual their martial exploits.. 

The only mufic they make ufe of is a. drum, which, 
is compofed of a piece of a hollow tree: curioully 
wrought, and over one end of which is ftrained a 
fkin, this they beat with a fingle ftick, and it gives a 
found that is far from Harcionigul) bat «it juft ferves 
to beat time with. ‘To this they fometimes add. the. 
chichicoe, and in their war dances they. likewife ufe. 
a kind of fife, formed of a reed, which makes a fhrill 
harfh ‘noife. . 

The whole affémbly were by'this time united, and 
the dance began ; feveral fingers affifted the. mufic. 
with their voices, and the women joining, in the. 
chorus at certain intervals, they produced together a 
not unpleafing but favage harmony. ‘Vhis was one 
of the moft agreeable entertainments J faw whilft. I was.” 
among them. 

I could not help laughing at a fingular childifh 
cuftom I obferved they introduced into this dance, and 
which was'the only one that had the leaft appearance’ 
of conjuration. Moft of the members carried in. 
their hands an otter or martin’s fkin, which bein: 
taken whole from the body, and filled with wind, on 


being comprefied made a {queaking noife through a 4 


fmall piece of wood organically formed ward fixed in - 
its mouth. When this inftrument was prefented to 
the face of any of the company, and the found emit- 
ted, the perfon receiving it inftantly fell down to ap- 


pearance dead. Sometimes two or three, both men ., 
and women, were on the ground together ; but im-. 


mediately recovering, they rofe up and joined again 
in the dance. .This feemed to afford, even the chiefs 
-themfelves, infinite diverfion. I afterwards learned 
that thefe were their Dii Penates. or Houtehole, 
Gods. . 
2 After 
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After fome hours fpent in this manner the feaft 
began ; the difhes being brought near me, IT perceiv- 
ed that they confifted of dog’s flefh; and I was: in- 
formed that at all their public grand feafts they never 
made ufe of any other kind of food. For this pur- 
pofe, at the feaft lam now fpeaking of, the new can- 
didate provides fat dogs, if they can be procured at 
any price. ; 

In this cuftorn of eatmg doo’s flefh on particular 
occafions, they refemble the inhabitants of fome of 
the countries that lie on the northeaft borders of 
Afia. The author of the account of Kamfchatka, 
publifhed by order of the Emprefs of Ruffia (before 
referred té) informs us, that the people inhabiting Ko- 
reka, a country north of Kamichatka, who wander 
about in hordes hke the Arabs, when they'pay their 
worfhip to the evil beings, kill a rein deer or a dog, 
the flefh of which they eat, and leave the head and 
tongue fticking on a pole*with the front towards the 
eaft. Alfo that when they are afraid of any infectious 
diftemper, they kill a dog, and winding the .guts 
about two poles, pais between them. Thefé cuftoms, 
in wheh they are nearly imitated by the Indians, feem 
to add ftrvength to my fuppofition, that America was 
firft peopled from this quarter. 

know not under what clafs of dances to rank that 
* performed by the Indians who came to my tent when 
I landed near Lake Pepin, on the banks of the Mif- 
fifippi, as related in my Journal. When I looked 
out, as 1 there mentioned, I faw about twenty naked 
young Indians, the moft perfeét in their thape, and 
_» by far the handfomeft of any I had ever feen, coming 
_ towards me, and dancing as they approached, to the 
mufic of their drums. At every ten or twelve yards 
they halted, and fet up their yells and cries. 

When they reached my tent, I afked them to come 
in3 which, without deigning to make me any anfwer, 
they did. As I obferved that they were ‘aha i 
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and: black, as they ufually are when they go againit 
an enemy, and perceived that fome parts of the war 
dance were intermixed with their other movements. 
I doubted not but they were fet on* by the inimical 


chief who had refufed’ my falutation ; I therefore de-. 
termined to fell my life as dear as: pofiible. do. this.” 


purpofe, f received them fitting on my, cheft, “with 
my gun and piftols befide me, and “ordered my men 
to keep a watchful eye on Sat et to be alfo upen 
their guard. 

The Indians being entered, they continued their 
dance alternately, finging at the fame time of their 


heroic exploits, and the fuperiority of their race over 


every other. people. . To, enforce their lengths 


though it was uncommonly nervous and expreiliv a 
and fuch as would of itfelf have carried terror to the 
-firmeft heart, at the end of every period they ftruck 


“their war clubs apaintt the poles’ of ‘ny tent, with 
fuch violence, that I expected every moment it would: 
‘have tumbled upon wee. AS. each of them, in. “danc-y. 
ing © round, pafled by me, they placed their right hands > 


over F their eyes, and coming -clofe to me, looked me 
fteadily, in the face, which I could not conttrue into 


“a token. of friéndfhip. My, men gave themfelves up’ 


for loft, and I ackriowledge, for my own part, that I 
never ein my aperebcahohss more PUR BONS on 
any occafions,. 5°" 

When they had nearly. Ae p te dante. r ate c- 
fented to them thé pipe of peace, bat th+, would not 
receive it, -I then, as my laft refource, thought J 
would try what prefents would do ; accordingly I 
‘took from my cheft fome ribands and trinkets, which 
~ I laid: before them. Thefe feemed to {tagger their 
refolutions, and to avert in fome degree their anger 5 
for after holding -a confultation together, they fat 
down. on the ground, which i confidercd a3 a fayora- 
ble omen. 
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‘Thus it proved, as in a fhort time they received the 
pipe of peace, thd lighting it, firft prefented it to me, 
and then fmoked with it themfelves. Soon after they 
took up the prefents, which had hitherto lain neglect- 
ed, and appearing to be greatly pleafed with them, 
departed in a friendly manner. And never did I re- 
ceive greater pleafure than at getting rid of fuch for-— 
midable gueits. 

It was not eversin my power to gain a thorough 
knowledge of the defigns of my vifitors. IT had fuf- 
ficient reafon to conclude that they were hoftile, and 
that their vifit, at fo late an hour, was made through 
the inftigation of the Grand Sautor; but I was after- 
wards informed that it might be intended: as 4 ¢com- 
pliment which they ufually pay'to the chiefs of every 
other nation who happen to fall in with them, and 
that the circumftances in their conduct which had 
appeared fo fufpicious to me, were merely the effects 
of their vanity, and defigned to imprefs on the minds 


of thofe whom they thus vifited an elevated opinion 


of their valor’and prowefs. In the morning before 
I continued my route, feveral of their wives brought 
me a prefent of fome fagar,, for whom | found a few 


-more ribands. 


The dance of the facrifice is not fo aaneawineed 
from their offering up at the fame time a facrifice to 


any good or evil fpirit, ‘but is a dance to which the 


Naudoweffies give that title from being ufed when 
any. public fortunate circumftance befalls them. 
Whiltt I refided among them, a fine large deer acci- 
dentally firayed into the middle of their encampment, 
which they ‘foon deftroyed. As this happened juft 
at the new moon, they efteemed ita lucky omen; and 
having roafted it whole, every’ one in the camp par- 
took of it. After their feaft, they all joined im a 
dance, which they t termed, Bieri its being fomewhat 
ofa religious nature, a Hsnits of the facrifice. 
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CHAP. VIIt. 


or rHErR HUNTING. 


\ 


Hux TING is the principal occupation of the 


Indians ;. they are trained to it from their earlieft 
youth, and it is an exercife which is efteemed no lefs 
honorable than necefiary towards their fubfiftence. A 
dexterous and refolute hunter is held in nearly as 


great eftimation by them as a diftinguifhed warrior. ~ 


Scarcely any device which the ingenuity of man has 
difcovered for enfnaring or deitroying thofe animals 
that fupply them with food, or whofe fkins are valua- 
ble to Europeans, is unknown to them. 

Whilft they. are engaged’ in this exercife, they 
fhake off the indolence peculiar to their naturéy and 
become active, perfevering, and indefatigable. They 
are equally fagacious in finding their prey, and in 
the means they ufe to deftroy it. ‘They difcern the 
footfteps of the beafts they are in purfuit of, although 
they are imperceptible to every other eye, and can 
follow them with certainty through the pathlefs foreft. 

The beafts that the Indians hunt, both for their 
flefh on which they fubfift, and. for their fkins, of 


which they either make their apparel, or barter with — 


the Europeans for neceffaries, are the buffalo, the elk, 
the deer, the moofe, the carriboo, the bear, the he 
ver, the, otter, the martin, &c. I defer giving a de- 
- {cription of thefe creatures here, and fhall only at 
prefent treat of their manner. of hunting them. 


The route they fhall take.for this purpofe, and the 


parties that fhall go on’ the different expeditions are 
fixed in their general councils, which are held fome 
time in the fummer, when all the operations for the 
enfuing winter are concluded on. The chief warrior, 


_ whofe 
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whofe province it is to regulate their proceedings on 
this occafion, with great folemnity ifues out an invi- 


tation to thofe’ who choofe to attend him; for the © 


Indians, .as. before obferved, acknowledge no {uperi- 
ority, nor have they any idea of compuliion ; and 
every one that accepts it, prepares himfelt by fafting 
during feveral days. 

The Indians do not faft as fome other nations do, 
on the richeft and moft luxurious food, but they to- 
tally abftain from every kind, either.of victuals or 
drink ; and fuch is their patience and refolution, that 
the moft extreme thirft could not oblige them to 
tafte a drop of water ; yet amidit this fevere abiti- 
nence they appear cheerful and happy. . 

The reafons they give for thus fafting; are, that it 


enables them freely to dream, in which dreams they ~ 
_ are informed where they {hall find the greateft plenty. : 
of game; alfo that it averts the difpleafure of the” 


evil. fpirits, and. induces them to be propitious. ~They 


alfo on thefe occafions blacken thofe parts of their *~ 


bodies that are uncovered. i 


The faft being ended, and the place of hunting " 
made known, the chief who is to conduét them, gives 


-a grand feaft to thofe who are to form the different 
parties ; of. which none of them dare to partake till 
they have bathed themfelves. At this: feaft, not- 
withftanding they have: fafted fo long, they eat with 
great moderation ; ; and the chief that prefides em- 
ploys himfelf in rehearfing the feats of thote who have 
been moft fuccefsful in the bufinefs they are about 
_toenter upon. ‘They.foon after fet out on the march 
towards. the place appointed, painted or rather be- 
- daubed with black, amidit the acclamations of all 
.the people. 

“© It is impoffible to. deferibe oo apiliti or perfever- 
ance, whillt they are in purfuit of their prey 3 neith- 


er thickets, ditches, torrents, pools, or rivers ftop = i 
them; they always go ftraight forward in the moft — 3 
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dire&t line they poffibly can, and there’are few of the 
favage inhabitants of me woods that they’ cannot 
overtake. 

When they hunt. for neues they endeavor to. find 
out their retreats ; for, during the winter, thefe ani- 
anals conceal themfelves in the hollow trunks of trees, 
or make themfelves holes in the ground, where they 
continue without food, whilft the fevere weather 
lafts. : 

When the Indians think they have arrived at a 
place where thefe creatures ufually haunt, they form 
‘themfelves into a circle according to their number, 
and moving onward, endeavor, as they advance to- 


wards the centre, to difcover the retreats of their’ 


prey. By this means, if any lie in the intermediate 
fpace, they are fure of aroufing them, and bringing 
them down either with their bows’ or their guns. 
The bears will take to flight-at fight of a man ora 
dog, and will only make refiftance when they are 
extremely hungry, or after they are wounded. 

The Indian method of hunting the buffalo is by 
forming a circle or a {quare, nearly in the fame man- 
ner as when they fearch for the bear. Having taken 
their different ftations, they fet the grafs, which at 


this time is rank and dry, on fire, and thefe animals, 


who are extremely fearful of that element, flying 


with precipitation ‘before. it, great numbers are hem- . 


~med in a fmall compafs, and fearcely a fingle ane 
efcapes. 

They have different, ways of hunting the elk, the 
deer, and the carriboo. Sometimes they feek them 
out in the woods, to which they retire during the 
feverity of the cold, where they are eafily thot from 
behind the trees. In the more nothern climates 


they take the advantage of the weather to deftroy the 


elk ; when the fun has juft ftrength enough to melt 
the fnow, and the. froft in the night forms a kind of 
craft on the furface, this creature being heavy, breaks 

it 
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it with his forked hoofs, and with difficulty ‘extri- 
cates himfelf from it: at this time ‘therefore he is 
foon overtaken and deftros yed. 


Some nations have'a method of hunting thefe ani-. 


mals which is more eafily executed, and. free from 


danger. ‘The hunting party divide themfelves into. 


two bands, and choofing a {pot near ithe borders. of 
fome river, one party embarks on board their canoes, 


-whilft the other’ forming themfelves into a femicir- 
cle on the land, the flanks of which reach the fhore,~ 


¢ 


PS 


let loofe their dae and by this means roufe all the 
game that lies within thefe bounds ; they then drive 
them. towards the river, jinto which they no fooner 


enter, than.the greateft part of them are immediately: 


difpatched by thofe who remain in the canoes. 


Both the elk and buffalo are very furious when 


they are woundéd, and will return. fiercely on their: 
purfuers, and trample them under their feet, if the 
hunter finds no means to complete their deftruction,, 
or does not feek for hae in fight to fome adja+ 
cent tree 3 by this method they are frequently avoid- 


ed, and fo tired with the purfuit, that they voluntarily 


give it over. 
But the hunting in which the Indians, particularly 


-thofe who inhabit the northern parts, chiefly: employ 


_vember to April; during which time the fur of. thefe 


themfelves, and ftom which they reap the greateft 
advantage, is the beaver hunting. ‘The feafon for 
this is throughout the whole of the winter, from No- 


creatures is in the ereatelt perfection. A defcription 
of this extraordinary animal, the conftruction of their 
huts, and the regulations of hile almoit rational corm- 
oh te I {hall give in another place. 

»The hunters make ufe of feveral methods to deftroy 
them. Thofe generally prachied, dre either. that. of 
taking them in fnares, cutting Stover the ees or 
opening their caufeways. apy 
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As the eyes of thefe Sitio are very quick, and their 
hearing exceedingly acute, great precaution is necef- 
fary in approaching their bodies 3 for as they feldom 
go far from the water, and ee houfes are always 
built clofe to the fide of fome large river or’ lake, or 
dams of their own conftruction, upon the leaft alarm 
they haften to the deepeft part of the water, and dive 
immediately to the bottom ; as they do this they 
make a great nvife by beating the water with their 
tails, on purpofe to put the whele fraternity on their 
guard. 

‘They take them with fnares in the following man- 
mer: though the beavers ufually lay up a fufficient 
ftore of pr ovifion to ferve for their fubfiftence during 
the winter, they:‘make from time to time ‘excurfions 
to. the neighbouring woods to procure further fup- 
plies of food. ‘The hunters having found out their 
haunts, place a trap in their peacdie baited with {mall 
pieces of bark; or young fhoots of trees, which the 
-beayer has'no fooner Jaid’ hold of, than a large log 
of wood falls upon him,’ and bredes his back; his 
enemies, who are upon the watch, foon appear, and 
inftantly difpatch the helpleis animal. 

Atother times, when the ice on. the rivers. and 
lakes is about half a foot thick, they make an open- 
ing through it with their hatchets, to which the bea- 
vers will “foon haften, on being difturbed: at their 
houfes, for a fiupply of frefh ait. As their breath » 
accalions a‘ confiderable motion in the. water, ‘the 
hunter has f{ufficient notice of their approach, and 
methods are eafily taken for knocking them on the 
head the moment they appear above the furface. 

When the houfes of the beavers happen to be near 
a rivulet, they are more -eafily deftroyed: the hun- 
ters'then cut the ice, and {preading a net under it, 
break down the cabins of the beavers, who never fail 
to make towards the deepeft part, where they are 
entangled and taken. But they muft not be fuffered 
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to remain. there long, as they would foon extricate 
themfelves with their teeth, which are well known 
to be exceflively fharp and ftrong, 

The Indians take great care to hinder their dogs 
from touching the: bones of the beavers, ‘The. rea- 
fons they give for thefe precautions, are, firft, that 
the bones are fo exceflively hard,.that they fpoil the 
teeth of the dogs: and, fecondly, that they are ap- 


prehentive they fhall fo exafperate tl: fpirits .of the 


beavers by this permiffion, as to render the next hunt- 
ing feafon unfuccefsful. 

The fins of thefe animals, the hunters exchange 
with the Europeans for  neceflaries, and as they are 


-more valued by the latter than any other kind of furs, 


they pay the greateft attention to this fpecies of 
hunting. 


When the Indians deftroy buffaloes, elks, deer,. 
&c. they generally divide the flefh of fuch as they 


have taken ‘among the tribe to which they belong. 
But in hunting the beaver a few families ufually unite, 
and divide the {poil between them. Indeed, in the 
firft inftance they generally pay fome attention in the 
divifion to their own families; but no jealoufies. or 
murmurings are ever known to arife on account of 
any apparent partiality. 

Among the Naudoweffies, if a perfon fhoots a iiee 
buffalo, &c. and it runs to a confiderable diftance 
before it drops, where a perfon belonging to another 
tribe,, being nearer, firft fticks a knife into it, the 
game is confidered as the property of the latter, not- 
withftanding it had been mortally wounded by the 
former. Though this cuftom appears to be arbitrary 
and unjuft, yet that people cheerfully fubmit to it. 
This decifion is, however, very. different from that 

practifed by the Indians on the back of the colonies, 
ain the firft oe fon that “ve is big to the beft 


fhare. 
¢: CHAP. . 
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CHAP. IX, 


6F THEIR MANNER OF MAKING WAR, &S'c. 


XN 


‘Due Indians begin to bear arms at the age 
of fifteen, and lay them afide when they arrive at the 
age of fixty. Some nations to the fouthward, I have 
been informed, do not. continue their military exer- 
cifes after they are fifty. 

In every band or nation there is a felect number 
who are ftiled the warriors, and who are always rea- 
dy to act either offenfively or defenfively, as occafion 
requires. ‘Thefe are well armed, bearing the wea- 
pons commonly in ufe among them, which vary ac- 
cording to the fituation of their countries. Such as 
have an intercourfe with the Europeans make ufe of 
tomahawks, knives, and firearms ; but thofe whofe 
dwellings are fituated to the weftward of the Mifh-_ 
fippi, and who have not.an opportunity of purchafing 
thefe kinds of weapons, ufe bows and ATEN S; and 
alfo the Caffe Tete or War Club. 

The Indians that inhabit ftill further to the weft- 
ward, a country which extends to the South Sea, ufe 
in fight a warlike inftrument that is very uncommon. 
Having great plenty of horfes, they always attack their 
enemies on horfeback, and encumber themfelves with 
no other weapon, than a ftone of a middling fize, 
curioufly wrought, which they faften by a itring, . 
about a yard and a half Jong, to their right arms, 2 
little above the elbow. ‘Thefe ftones they convenient- 
ly carry in their hands, till they reach their enemies, 
and then fwinging them with preat dexterity, as they 
ride full fpeed, never fail of doing execution. ‘The 
country which thefe tribes poffefs, abounding with 
large extenfive plains, thofe who. attack them feldom 
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return; as the fwiftnefs of their ries, on which 
they are mounted, enable them to overtake even the 
fleeteft of their ee 

‘The Naudoweflies, who had been at war with this 
people, informed me, that-unlefs they found morafles 
or thickets, to which they could retire, they were fure 
of being cut off.: to prevent :this they always took 
care whenever.they.made an.onfet, to do it near fuch 
retreats as were impaflable for cavalry, they then hav- 
ing a great advantage.over their enemies, whofe wea- 
pons. would not there reach them. 

Some nations make ufe of a javelin, pointed with 
bone, worked into different forms ; but their Indian 
weapons in general are bows and arrows, and the fhort 
club already mentioned. ‘The latter is made of a 
very hard wood, and the head of it fafhioned round 
like a- ball, about three inches and a half diameter ; 
in this rotund part is fixed an edge refembling that 
of a tomahawk, either of fteel or flint, whichfoever 
they can procure. 

The dagger is peculiar to the Naudoweffie nation, 
cand of ancient conftruétion, but they can give no ac- 
count how long it has been in ufe among them. It 
was originally made of flint or bone, but fince they 
have had communication with.the European traders, 
they have formed it of fieel. ‘The length of it is 
about ten inches, and that part clofe to the handle 
nearly three inches broad. Its edges are keen, and 
it gradually tapers towards a point. ‘They wear it in 
a fheath made of deer’s leather, neatly ornamented 
with porcupine quills ; and it is ufually hung by a 
firing, decorated in the fame manner, which reaches 
as low only as the breaft. ‘This curious weapon is 
worn by.a few of the principal chiefs alone, and con- 
_ fidered both ;as .an -ufeful Lac Rs and an orna- 
smental badge of fuperiority. 

I obferved among the “Naudowefiies a few targets 
or fhiclds made of raw buffalo hides, and in the oe 
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of me nen Ae ee rcie be s. But as the number of 

thefe was fmall, and cor id gain no intelligence of 

‘the era in which they 1 rft were introduced among 
them, I fuppofe thofe I faw had defcended from fa- 
ther to fon, for many generations. 

The reafons the Indians give for making war againft 
ene another; are much the fame as thofe urged by 
more civilized nations for difturbing the tranquillity 

» of their neighbors. ‘Fhe pleas of the former are 
* however in general more rational and juft, ‘than fuch 

as are brought by. Europeans in ‘vindication of their 
proceedings. 

The extenfion’ of empire is feldom:a motive with 
thefe people to invade, and to commit depredations 
onthe territories of thofe who happen to dwell near 
them. To: fecure the rights of hunting within par- 
ticular limits, to maintain the liberty of paffing 
through their accuftomed tracks, and to guard thofe 
lands which they confider from a leng tenure as their 
own, againft any infringement, are the general caufes 
of thofe diffentions that fo often break out between 

» the Indian nations, and which are carried:on with i 
ky mhuch animofity. » 

" 'Bhough ftrangers to the idea of feparate pr roperty; 
yet the moift uncultivated among them are well ac 
“guainted with the rights of their community to the 
domains they poffefs, and oppofe with vigor every en- 
croachment on ther. 

Notwithftanding it is generally fuppofed: that from 
their territories being fo extenfive, the boundaries of 
them cannot be afcertained, yet I am: well affured that 
the limits of each nation in-the interior parts are laid 
down in their rude plans with gaeat precifion. . By 
their’s, as I have before obferved, was I enabled to reg- 
ulate my own; and after the moft exaét obfervations. 
' and inquiries I found but very few inftances in which 

they erred. 
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But intereft is not either the moft frequent or moh 
powerful incentive to thei king war on each othe 
ver. ‘The paffion of revenge, which is the diftingnifhe — "a 
ing charatteriftic of thefe people, is the moft general 
motive. Injuries are felt by them with exquifite fen- 
fibility, and vengeance purfued with unremutted ardor. 
To this may be added, that natural excitation which 
every Indian become fenfible of, as foon ashe ap- . _ 
proaches the age of manhood to give proof of his vale 
erand prowefs, ad 














As they are early poffeffed with a notion that war — 
ought to be the chief bufinefs of their lives, that there — 
is nothing more defirous than the reputation of being 
a great warrior, and that the fealps of their enemies, _ 
or a number of prifoners are alone to be efteemed val- 7 
uable, it is not to be wondered at that the young In- © 
dians are continually refilefs and uneafy if their ardor _ 
is reprefled, and they are kept in a ftate of inactivity. 7 
Either of thefe propenfities, the defire of revenge or 
the gratification of an impulfe, that by degrees bee 
comes habitual to them, is fufficient, frequently, to in- 
duce them to commit hoftilities on fome of the neigh- 
bouring nations. . aa 


When the chiefs find any occafion for making war, 4 








e4 


they endeavor to aroufe their habitudes, and by that : 
means foon excite their warriors to take arms. ‘To 
this purpofe they make ufe of their martial eloquence, 
nearly in.the following words, which never fails of 
proving effectual ; “ the bones of our deceafed- coun- 
trymen lie uncovered, they call out to us to revenge 
their wrongs, and we muft fatisfy their requeft. Their 
{pirits cry out againft us. They muft be appeafed. 
‘The genii, who are the guardians of our honor, in- 
{pire us with a refolution to feek the enemies of our 
murdered brothers. Let us go and devour thofe by 
whom they were flain. Sit therefore no longer inac- 
tive, give way to the impulfe of your natural -valor, 
anoint your hair, paint your faces, fill ants bee 
caule 
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caufe the foreft to refound with your fongs, confole 
the fpirits of the ca and tell them they fhall be 
ieivenseda hohe 

Animated by thefe: bifsbrtations the warriors f{natch: 
their arms in a tranfport of fury, fing the fong of war,, 
and burn with: impatience to imbrue their hands: in- 
the blood of their enemies. 

Sometimes private chiefs affemble finall parties and 
make excurfions-againft thofe with» whom they are at 
war, or fuch as have injured them. A fingle warrior, 
Ap piapted: by revenge or-a defire'to‘thow his prowedis, 
will march unattended for feveral hundred: miles, to: 
urprife-and cut offa ftraggling party. 

Thefe irregular: fallies however, are not always ap=- 
proved of by the elder chiefs, though they are often: 
obliged to connive at: them ;.as in the inftant before 
wgiven‘of the Naudoweffie and: Chipeway nations. 
But when a war is national, and:undertaken by the 
community, their deliberations: are formal and flow.. 
Phe elders affemble in council, to which all the head‘. 
warriors.and young men are admitted; where they: 
deliver their opinions in folemn fpeeches; weighing 
. with maturity.the nature of the enterprife they are 
about to engage in, and balancing with great Jagacity 
the advantages or inconveniences hat wall: arife from it. 
Their: priefts are alfo confultéd on the fubje&, and 
even, fometimes, the advice of the moft intelligent of 
their. womens: ailced. 
if the determination be for. war, aap “prepare for it’ 
with much ceremony. 
The chief warrior of a nation does not on all occas. 
fions: head the war party. hinfelf, he frequently de- 

‘putes-a-warrior of whofe valcr and prudence he has. 
' a good opinion. The perfon thus fixed-on being firft 
- bedaubed with black, obferves a faft-of feveral “days, 
_ @uring which he invokes the Great Spirit, or depre- 
cates the anger of the evil ones, holding whilft it laits 
_ no.converfe with any of his tribe... 
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- He is particularly careful at os fame time to obs 
re ipeaies dreams, for on thefe do they fuppofe their 
fuccefs will in a great meafure depend 5 and from the 
‘firm perfuafion every Indian, actuated by his own 
_ prefumptuous thoughts is imprefled with, that he fhall 
march forth to certain victory, thefe are generally fa- 
vourable to his wifhes. 

After he has fafted as long as cuftom prefcribes, he 
aflembles the warriors, and holding a belt of wampum 
in his hand, thus addreffes them : 

«‘ Brothers ! by the infpiration of the Great Spirit I 
now fpeak unto you, and by him am I prompted to_ 
carry into execution the intentions which I am about 
to diiclofe to you. ‘The blood of our deceafed broth- 
ers is not yet wiped away ; their bodies are not yet 
covered, and lam going to perform this duty to them.” 

Having then made known to them all the motives 
that induce him to take up arms againift the natn 
with whom they are to engage, he thus proceeds : « P= 
have therefore refolved to march through the war- me 
path to furprife them. We will eat their flefh, and 
drink their blood ; we will take {calps, and make pritf- 
--oners ; and fhould we perifh in this glorious enters 
_ prife, we fhall not be for ever hid in the duft, for this 

belt fhall be a recompenfe to him who buries the 
dead.” Having faid this, he lays the belt on the ground, 
and he who takes it up declares himfelf his lieuten- 
ant, and is confidered as the fecond in command 3 
this, however, is only done by fome diftinguifhed 
warrior who has a right by the number of his icalps, 
to the poft. 

Though the Indians thus affert that they will eat 
the fleth and drink the blood of their enemies, the 
threat is only to be confidered as a figurative exprei- 
fion. Notwithftanding they fometimes. devour the 
hearts of thofe they flay, and drink their blood, by 
way of bravado, or to gratify in a more complete 

manner 
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manner their revenge, yet they are not naturally an- 
thropophagi, nor ever feed on the flefh of men. 

The chief is now watfhed from his fable covering, 
anointed with bear’s fat, and painted with their red 
paint, in fuch figures as will make him appear moft 
“terrible to his enemies. He then fings the war fong, 
and enumerates his warlike actions. Having done 
this he fixes his eyes on the fun, and pays his adora- 
tion to the Great Spirit, in which he is accompanied 
by all the warriors. » 

This ceremony is followed with dances, fuch as I 
have before defcribed ; and the whole concludes witha 
a feaft which ufually contiits of dog’s flefh. 

This feaft is held in the hut or tent of the chief 
warrior, to which all thofe who intend to accompany 
him in his expedition fend their dithes to be filled ; 
and during the feaft, notwithftanding he has fafted 

_. fo long, he fits compofedly with his pipe in his mouth, 
| “and recounts the valorous deeds of his family. 

_ As the hopes of having their wounds, fhould they 
~ receive any, properly treated, and expeditioufly cured, 
muft be fome additional inducement to the warriors 





to expofe themfelves more freely to danger, the priefts, ~ 






who are alfo their doctors, prepare fuch medicines as 


aed 


PD “carry various roots and plants, and pretend that a 
impart to them the power of healing. 


Notwithftanding this fuperftitious method of pro , 


ceeding, it is very certain that they have acquired a 
knowledge of many plants and herbs that are of a 
medicinal quality, and which they know how to ufe 
with great fkull. 

From the time the refolution of engaging in a war 
is taken, to the departure of the warriors, the nights 
are {pent in feftivity, and their days in making the 
needful preparations. 


If it is thought neceffary by the nation going to - 


mts to folicit the alliance of any neighbouring tribe, 
they 
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ill prove efficacious. With great céremony they ms 
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they fix upon one of their chiefs who fpeaks the lame 
guage of that people well, and who is a good orator, 
and fend to them by him a,belt of wampum, on which 
is fpecified the purport of the embafly in figures that 
every nation 1s. well acquainted.with.. At the fi ame _ 
time he carries. with; him a-hatchet, painted red. q 

As foon:as he reaches the camp-er village to which, 
he is deftined, he acquaints the chief of the tribe with 
the general.tenor of his.commiffion, who immediately 
embles a council, to which the ambaffador is in-- 
wited. ‘There having laid the hatchet on the ground 
he holds the belt in his. hand, and enters:more mi 
tutely into the oecafion of his embafly, In his fpeech 
he invites them te-take up the hatchet, and:as foon as. 
he has finifhed {peaking delivers the belt. 

If his hearers. are inclined to become auxiliaries: 
to his nation, a chief fteps forward: and takes: up the 
hatchet, and.they.immediately. efpowfe with fpirit the 
caufe they have thus engaged: to fupport. But if o 

this application neither the belt or hatchet are pocep 

ed, the SUEY concludes that the people. whofe af — 

? fiftance he fehcits have already entered into an alli- 

oe __ ance with. the foes of his nation, and returns with 

ae - Apeed to inform: his countrymen. of his ill fuccefs, ~ 

~The: mantier im’ which. the. Indians, declare war 

~~ -againft each other, 1s. by: fending a flave with a hatch-- 
et, the handle of which is painted.red, to the nation 
which they. intend to break with; .and the mefienger, . 
2otwithftanding the danger. ta. which he: is expofed 
from the fadden fury of thofe whom he thus {ets at 

cefiance, executes his commifiion with great fidelity. | 

Sometimes this token of defiance. fias fuch anime 

ftantaneous effect on- thofe to» whom it is prefented, ] 
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that in the firft tranfports of ther fury a {mall party 

will iffue forth, without waiting for the permiffion of 

the elder chiefs, and flaying the firft of the offending 

nation they meet, cut open the body and ftick a hatch- 

et of. the fame kind. as that they have Jatt received," 
f into. 
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into the heart of their flaughtered f 9, Among the » 
more remote tribes this is done with an arrow or fpear, 
the end of which is painted red. And the more to 
exafperate, they difmember the body, to fhow that » 
they efteem them not as men, but as old women. 
_ The Indians feldom take the’ field in large bodies, — 
as fuch numbers would require a greater degree of 
ee to provide for their fubfiftence, during their 
: tedious marches > through dreary forefts, or long voy= ,. 
"ages over lakes and rivers, than they would care 
beftow. 
‘Their armies are never encun anibered with baggage 
or military ftores. Each warrior, befides his weapons, — 
carries with him only a mat, and whilft at a diftance 
from the frontiers of the enemy fupports himfelf with 
the game he kills or the fifh he catches. by 
When they pafs through a country where they have 
' “no apprehenfions of meeting with an enemy, they ufe 
very little precaution, fometimes there ; are fcarcely a 
“dozen warriors left together, the reft being difperfed 
in purfuit of their game ; but though they fhould have 
ed to a very confiderable diftance from the war- 
they are fure to arrive at the place of rendezvous 
by the hour appointed. 
They always pitch their tents long before funfet ; 













4 





and being naturally prefumptuous, take very little care _ Ls 


[. te guard againft a furprife. ‘They place great confi- 
dence in ehibir Manitous, or houfehold gods, which 
they always carry with them ; and being rears 
that they take upon them the office of centinels, they 
fleep very fecurely under their protection. 

Thefe Manitous, as they are called by fome nations, 
but which are termed Wakons, that is {pirits, by the 
Naudoweflies, are nothing more than the otter and 
martin fkins I have already defcribed, for tiche 
however, they have a great veneration. 

After they have entered the enemy’s te ds no 
people can be more cautious and circumfpedt ; fires _ 

are 
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§ “are no Litgge tiie, no more fhouting is heard; “nor 
4 the game any longer purfued. They are not even 
‘permitted to {peak ; but muft convey whatever they 
.) have to impart to ah other by figns and motions. 
a They now proceed wholly by ftratagem and ams ~ 
~ bufcade. Having difcovered. theix enemies, they fend © 
to reconnoitre them ; and a council: is immediately | : 
held, during which they {peak only im whifpers to con- 
. ider of the inte igence ine by thofe who were 
nt out. epee 
/ The attack is “generally beadle jut before day break, 
at which period they fuppofe their foes to be in their 
- foundeft fleep. Throughout the whole of the pre- 
ceding night they will lie flat upon: their faces, with- 
out. ftirring ; ; and make their approaches in the fame 
potture, creeping upon their hands and feet till they — 
are got within bow fhot of thefe they have deftined to ~ 
deftruction. On a fignal given by the chiefwarrior, | ’ 
to which the whole body. makes anfwer by the moft | 
) hideous yell, they all ftart up, and di fcharging their 
arrows in the fame inftant,- without giving their ad- 
f werfaries time to recover from the confufion _ into . 
















which they are thrown, pour. in upon them with their 

i war clubs or tomahawks. 

Ca The Indians think there~is little glory to be acquir- 

_ ed from attacking'their enemies openly in the field; 
their greateit pride isto furprife and defiroy. ‘They 4 
feldom engage without a manifeft appearance of advan- , 
tage. If they find the enemy: on their guard, too? 

{trongly. entrenched, or fuperior in numbers, they 

| retire, provided there is an opportunity of doing fo. 

) And they efteem it the greateft qualification of a 

chief warrior, to be able to manage an attack, fo.as — 

| to deftroy as many of the Se as poflible, at the exe 

Pa penta ota few men: 

; ae Sometimes they fecure themfelves behind trees, 

| hillocks, or ftones, and having given one or two 

rounds, retire before they are difcovered. _ Europeans, 

. ~ wha. 

(iene 
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who are unacquainted with this method of fight~ 
ing too often find to their coft the deftructive eh cam 
of it. 

General Braddock was one of ety unhappy num- 
ber. Marching in the year 1755, to attack Fort Du 
Quefne, he was intercepted by a party of French and 
confederate Indians in their intereft, who by this in- 
fidious method of engaging found means to defeat 
his army, which confifted of about two thoufand 
brave and well difciplined troops. So fecurely were 
the Indians pofted, that the Englifh {carcely knew | 
from whence or by whom they where thus annoyed. 
During the whole of the engagement the latter had 
{carcely a fight. of an enemy ; and were obliged to 
retreat without the fatisfaction of being able to take 
the leaft degree of revenge for the havoc made among 
them. The General paid for his temerity with his 
life, and was accompanied in his fall by a great num- 
ber of brave fellows; whilft his invifible enemies had 
only twe or three of their number wounded. 

When the Indians fucceed in their filent approach 
es and.are able to force the camp which they attack, 
a fcene of horror that exceeds defcription, euigies: 
The favage fiercenefs of the conquerors, and the def- 
peration of the conquered, who well know what they 
have to expect ‘fhould they fall alive into the hands 
of their affailants, occafion the moft extraordinary 
exertions on both fides. The figure -of the .combat. 
ants all befmeared with black and red paint, and cov= 
ered with the-blood of the flain, their horrid yells 
and ungovernable fury, are not to be conceived by 
thofe who have never croffed the Atlantic. 

I have frequently been a fpectator of them, and 
once bore a part in-a fimilar icene. But what added 
to the horror of it was,-that I had not the confolation 
of being able to oppofe their favage attacks. Every 
circumftance of the adventure ftill dwells on my. re- 
membrances and enables me to defcribe with greater 

td does 





. moft vigorous attacks his befiegers were able to make ; 
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perfpicuity the brutal fiercenefs of the Indians when 
saa have fur eae or overpowered an enemy. 
the maffacre at Fort William Henry, 
95 * the fcene to which I refer, cannot 
appear foreign to” ‘the defign of this publication, but 
will ferve to give my readers a juft idea of the feroc- 
ity of this people, I thali take the hberty to infert it, 
apologizing at the fame time for the length of the 
digreflion, and thofe egotifms which the eclation ren- 
ders unavoidable. 

General Webb, who commanded the Englifh ar- 
my in’North Aneraas which was then encamped at. 
Fort Edward, having intelligence that the French 





troops under Monf. Montcalm were making fome 


movements towards Fort Wilham Henry, he detach- 
ed a corps of about fifteen hundred: men, confifting 
of Englith and Provincials, to ftrengthen the garrifon. 
Yn this party I went as a volunteer among the latter. 

The apprehenfions of the Englifh General were 
not without foundation 5 for the day after our arrival 
we faw Lake George (formerly lake Sacrament) to 
which it lies contiguous, covered with an immenfe 
number of boats ; and in a few hours-we found our 
lines attacked by the French General, who had juft 
landed with eleven thoufand Regulars and Canadians, 
and two thoufand Indians. Colonel Monro, a brave 
officer, commanded in the Fort, and had no more 
than two thoufand three hundred men with him, our 
detachment included. 

With thefe he made a gallant defence, and proba- 
bly would have been able-at laft to preferve the Fort 
had he been properly fupported, and permitted to 
continue his efforts. On every fummons to furren- 
der fent by the French General, who offered the 
moft honorable terms, his anfwer repeatedly ‘was. 
That he yet found himfelf in a condition to repel the 


and 
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anihgi if he thought his prefent force infufficient, he 


could foon be fupplied with a greater number from 
the adjacent. army. ; 

But the Colonel having acquolil General Webb 
with this fituation, and defired he would fend him 
fome frefh troops, the General difpatched a meflenger 
to him with a letter, wherein he informed him that it 
was-not in his power to affift him, and therefore gave 
him orders to-furrender up the Fort on the beft terms 
he could procure. ‘This packet fell into the hands 
of the French General, who immediately fent a flag 
of truce, defiring a vonference with the governor. | 

They accordingly met, attended only by a {mall 
guard in the centre between the lines ; when Monf. 
Montcalm told the Colonel, that he was come in per- 
fon to demand poffeffion af the Fort, as it belonged 
to the King his mafter. ‘The Colonel replied, that 
he knew not how that could be, nor fhould he fur- 
render it up whilft it was in his power to defend it. 

The French General rejoined, at the fame time 
delivering the packet into the Colonel’s hand, “ By 
this authority do I make the requifition.” ‘The brave 
Governor had no fooner read the contents of it, and 
was convinced that fuch were the orders of the com- 
-mander in chief, and not to be difobeyed, than he 
hung his headin filence, and reluctantly entered into 
a negociation. 

In confideration of the gallant defence the afaitbs 
hhad made, they were to be permitted to march out 
with all the honors of war, to be allowed covered 
waggons to tran{port their baggage to Fort Edward, 
and a guard to protect them trom the; fury. of the 
favages. 

‘The morning after. the ritalin was figned, as 
foon as day: broke, the whole garrifon, now confifting 
of about two thoufand men, befides women and chil- 
dren, were drawn up within the lines; and. on the 
point of marching of, when great numbers of the 
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indians gathered about, and began to.plunder. (We 
were at firft in hopes that this was their only views 
and fuffered them to proceed without oppofition. 
Indeed it was notin our power to make any, had we 
been fo inclined; for though .we were permitted to 
carry off our arms, yet we were npt allowed a fingle 
round »of ammunition. In thefe hopes however we 
were difappointed ; for prefently fome of them began 
to attack the fick and wounded, when -duch as were 


“mot able to crawl into the ranks, notwithftanding they 


endeavoured to avert the fury of their enemies wid 


pit fhrieks or groans, were foon*difpatched. '> 


‘dere we were fully in expectation.that the difturb- 
ance -would have concluded ; and our little army be- 
gan to move ; but in a fhort time we faw the front 
divifion driven back, and difcovered that we were en- 
tirely encircled -by che {avages. | We. expected every 
moment that the guard, which the French by the 
articles of capitulation, had agreed to allow us, would 
have arrived, and put an end to our apprehenfions ; 
but none appeared. ‘The Indians now began to ftrip 
every one without exception of their.arms and clothes; 
and thofe who made the leaft refiftance felt the se ee 
ie their tomahawks, 

TD happened to bein 4he rear divifion, but it was 
vot long before I thared the fate of my companions. 
Three or four of the favages laid hold. of me, and 
whilit fome held ‘their weapons over my head, the 
others foon -difrobed me’ of «my coat, wailtcoat, hat, 
and buckles, 0 omitting not’ to take from me what mon- 
ey Thad in my pocket. As this was tranfacted clofe 
by the paflage that led from the lines on to’the plain, 
mear which a French centinel was pofted, Iran to 
him and claimed -his protection ;*but he only :called 
ge ‘ani Englith dog, and thruft me »with violence: back 
gvain into “the midit of the Indians. 


© TE now endeavoured to join a body of our Precip 
shat were crowded . together at fome diftance ; but 


id ee innumerable 
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innumerable were the blows that were’ made at me 
with’ different weapons as I pafied on’; luckily how- 
ever the favages were’ fo clofe together, that they 
~could not’ ftrike at me without endangering each oth-_ 
er. Notwithftanding which one of) them: found 
means tormake a thruft at) me with>a fpear, which . 
grazed my fide, and from another F received a wound, 
with the fame kind of weapon, in my‘ancle. At 
length I gained the fpot where my countrymen ftood, 
dnd: forced myfelf into: the midft of them. But fu 
fore I-got thus far out of the hands of the Indians; 
the collar and wriftbands of my ‘fhirt. were all that 
remained of it, and my flefh: was fcratched and torn 
in many: places by their favage gripes. 

By this time the war whoop was given,’ and the 
Indians began to murder: thofe that’ were neareft to 
them without diftinGtion. It is notin the power of 
words to give any tolerable idea. of the horrid fcene 
that new enfued-; men, women, and children were | 
difpatched in the moft wanton and cruel manner, .and 
immediately fcalped. Many of thefe favages drank 
the’ blood of their victims, as:it: flowed warm from 
the: fatal:wound: i) 

We now perceived, though too late to availus, 
that we were to expect no relief from the French ; 
and that, contrary to the agreement they: had fo lately. 
fioned to allow us a fufficient force to protect us from, 
thefe infults, they tacitly permitted them ;. for'I could 
plainly perceive the French officers walking about at 
fome diftance, difcourfing together with apparent un~ 
concern. For the honor of human nature b would 
hope that this flagrant breach of every facred) law, 
proceeded rather from the favage difpofition of the 
Indians, which I acknowledge it is’ fometimes: alnioft 
impoflible to control, and which might now unex~ 
pectedly have arrived to a pitch not eafily to be re- 
ftrained, than to any premeditated defign in the 
French commander. An- unprejudiced obferver 
would, 
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would, however, be apt to conclude, that a body: of 
ten thoufand troops, moftly: chriftian troops, had. it 
in their power to prevent the maflacre:from becom- 
ing io general. But whatever was the canfe from 
which it arofe, the confequences of it were dread- 
ful, and not to be paralleled im moderm hiftory.: 

As the circle in which I ftood enclofed: by this 
time ‘was much thinned, and death feemed to be ap- 
proaching with hafty ftrides, it. was propofed by fome 
ef the moft refolute to make one vigorous effort, and 
endeavor to force our way through the: favages, the 
only probable method of preferving our lives that 
now remained. ‘This, however defperate, was refolv- 
ed on, and about twenty of us fprung at once into 
the midit of them. | | 
_ In a moment we were all feparated, and what. was 
the fate of my companions I could not learn till fome - 
months after, whem Ifound that only fix or feven of 
them effected their defign. Intent only on my own 
hazardous. fituation, | endeavoured to. make my way. 
threugh my favage enemies in the beft) manner pofli- 
bie. And I have often been aftonithed fince, when 
T have recolleéted with what compofure: I took, as I 
did, every neceflary- ftep for my prefervation. Some 
T overturned, being at that time young and athletic, 
and others I pafied: by, dexteroufly avoiding their wea- 
pons; till at Jaft two very ftout chiefs, of the moft 
favage tribes, as I could diftinguith by their drefs, 
whofe ftreneth I could not refift, laid hold of me by 
each arm, and began to force me through the crowd. 

i now refigned myfelf to my fate, not doubting but . 
that they intended to difpatch me, and’ then to fati- 
ate their vengeance with my blood; as 1 found they 
were hurrying me towards a retired: fwamp that lay 
at fome diftance. But before we had got:many yards, 
an Enelifh gentleman of fome diftinétion, as I could 
difcover by his breeches, the only covering he had on, 
which were of fine fcarlet velvet, rufhed:clofe. wh us. 
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One of the Indians inftantly relinquithed.his hold, and 
fpringing on this: new object, endeayoured to, feize 
him: as his prey; but the gentleman being ftrong, 
‘threw him on the ground, and would probably have 
got away, had not he who held. my other arm, quit- 
ted me tovaffift his brother. . 1 feized, the. opportuni- 
ty, and haftened away to join another, party of Eng- 
lifh: troops that) were yet unbroken,. and. {tood in a 
body at fome diftance. But before 1 had taken many 
fteps, I haftily caft my eye towards the gentleman, 
and faw the Indian’s tomahawk. gah into his back and 
heard him utter his laft groan ; this added both to my 
{peed and: defperation.. 


I had left this fhocking fcéne but a nia yards, pi 


a fine boy: about twelve years of age,.that had hither 

to efcaped, came up to me, and begged dice eat 
let him lay hold of me, fo that he might ftand fome 
‘chance of getting out of the hands, of the favages. 
I told: him that I would give, him every affiftance in 
my power, and to this purpofe bid him lay hold ; but 
in a few moments he was torn from my. fide, and by 


his {hrieks 1 judge -was:foon demolifhed. I could not | 


help forgetting: my own cares for a minute, to lament 
the fate of fo young a fufferer ; but it was utterly im- 
poflible for me to take any methods to prevent it. 


I now got once more into the midft of friends, but 


we were unable to afford each-other any fuccor. As 


this: was the divifion that had advanced. the furtheft: 


from:the fort, I thought there might. be- a, poflibility 
(though but abare-one) of my forcing my, way through 
the outer ranks of the Indians, and getting to a neigh- 
bouring wood, which I perceived at.fome. diftance., I 


was itill encouraged to hope by the almoft, mir aculous | 


prefervation I had already experienced, : 

Nor were my hopes in. vain, or the efforts. I. eit 
ineffectual... Suffice it to fay, that I reached the wood; 
but by the time I had penetrated a little way into it, 


my breath was fo. exhauited that i threw ayfelf into. 


Q2 a brake 
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a brake, and lay for fome mmutes apparently at the 
Jatt gafp.. At length I recovered the power of refpi- 
ration ; but my apprehenfions returned with all their 
former force, when. I faw: feveral favages: pafs: by, prob- 
ably in purfuit of me, at no very: great’ diftance. In 
this fituation f knew not whether it:was better to: pro- 
ceed, or endeavor to ‘conceal! myfelf where I lay, till 
night came on ;. fearing, however, that they would 
return the fame way, I thought it moft prudent to 
get further from the dreadful fcene of my diftreffes. 
Accordingly, ftriking into another part of the wood; 
I. haftened on-as faft as the briars: and’ the lofs:of one 
of my fhoes would permit me ; and after.a flow prog- 
refs of fome hours, gained a hill: that overlooked the 
plain which I had.juft left, from whence I could dif> 
cern that the Paneey itorm full scion with unabated 
fur 

Boe not to tire my readers, I fhall. only addy that 


after pafling three days without fubfiftence, and en- 


during the feverity of the cold:dews for three nights, 
{ at length reached’ Fort Edward ; where with proper 
care my body foon ‘recovered: its wonted ftrength, 
and. my mind, as far as: the recollection of the late 
melancholy events would permit, its ufual compofure. 

It was computed that fifteen hundred perfons were 
killed or made prifoners by thefe favages during this 
fatal day. Many of the latter were: carried off by 
them and: never returned: A few, through favoura- 
bla accidents, found'their way back to their native 
country, after: vlna enpgrinnices a long: and fevere 
captivity. 

The brave: Colonel Manves di rar si 9 away, foon 


after the confirfion began, to the French camp to en- 


deavor to procure the guard agreed’ by the ftipula- 


"tien 5. but: his application: proving ‘ineffectual, he re- 


speslinnds there till General: Webb iént' a: party: of troops 
to demand and protect him back to: Fort: Edward. 
But thefe waheppy: concurrences, which: would’ prob- 
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ably have beem prevented,:had: he been left to pur- 
fue his owm plans, together with the lofs of fo many 
brave fellows, murdered in cold blood, to whofe valor 
he had been fo lately a witnefs, made fick an impref- 
fion on ‘his. mind, that -hedid not long furvive. He 
died in about'three months of a broken heart, and 
with truth ~~ it be faid,: that he was an iioner to 
his country: . 

I mean not to point out the following: elodeniettahie 
as the immediate judgment of heaven, and intended 
as an atonement for this flaughter; but T cannot 
omit that very few of thofe different tribes of Indians 
that fhared in it-ever lived) to return home. The 
fmall-pox, by means of their communication with 
the Europeans, found its way among them, and made 
an. equal havoc to: what they themfelves had done. 
The methods they purfued on the firft attack of that 
malignant diforder, to abate the fever attending it, 
rendered it fatal. Whilft their blood wasin a ftate 
of fermentation, and nature was firiving to throw out 
the peccant matter, they checked: her operations by 
plunging: into the water: the confequence was. that 
they died by hundreds. ‘The few that. furvived: were 
transformed by it into hideous objects, and bore with 
them to the grave deep indented marks of this much 
dreaded difeafe: 

Monfieur Montcalm felh foon after on the oe of 
Quebec. - 

‘Chat the hipotoedetl cruelty of this Pista ahi 
was not approved: by the generality: of his. country- 
men, I have fince been convinced: of by many, proofs. 
One only however; which I received from a perfon 
who was witnefs to it, fhall I at prefent give. A Ca- 
nadian merchant, of fome confideration, having heard 
of the furrender of the: Englifh Fort, celebrated the 
fortunate event with great rejoicings and hofpitality, 
according to the cuftom of that country ; but no 
— did’ the news of the maflacre which es 
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each. his ears, than he put an immediate ftop to the 
feRiviape and exclaimed in the fevereft terms againft 
the inhuman permifiion ; declaring at the fame time 
that thofe who had connived at it, had thereby drawn 
down, on that part of their kine’s dominions the ven- 
geance of Heaven. ‘To this he added, that he much 


feared the, total lofs of them would defervedly be the 


confequence. How truly this prediction has been 
verified we well know. 

But to return: though the Indians are riebtipehit 
in guarding againft furprifes, they are alert and dex- 
terous im farprifing their enemies. To their caution 
and perfeverance in ftealing on the party they defign 
to attack, they add that admirable talent, or rather 
iRionCGve qualification I have already deferibed, of 
tracing out thofe they are in purfuit of. On the 
{mootheft grafs, om the hardeft earth, and even on 
the very ftones,: will they difcover the traces of an 
enemy, and by the fhape of the foot{fteps, and the’ 
diftance between the prints, diftinguifh not only 
whether it is a man or woman who has paffed that 
way, but even the nation to which they belong. 
However incredible this might appear, yet, from. the 
many proofs I received whilft among them of their 
amazing fagacity in this point, I fee no reafon to dif- 
credit even thefe extraordinary exertions of it. 

When they have overcome an enemy, and victory 
is no longer doubtful, the conquerors firft difpatch 
all fuch as they ‘think they fhall not be able to carry 
off without great trouble, and then endeavor to take 
as many prifoners as’ poffible ; after this they return 
to fcalp thofe who are either dead, or too much 
‘wounded to be taken with them. ~~ 

At this bufinefs they are exceedingly expert. They 
feize the head of the difabled or dead enemy, and 
placing | one of their feet on the neck, twift their left 
hand in the hair ; by this means, ‘having extended the 


thin, that covers the top of the head, they draw out 


their 
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their fodping knives, which are always kept in good 
order for this cruel: purpofe, and with a few dexterous 
ftrokes take off the part that is termed. the fcalp. 
‘They are fo expeditious im doing this, that the whole 
time required: fearcely exceeds.a:minute. ‘Thefe they: 


_ preferve as monuments of their prowefs, and at the 


fame time as proofs of ei vengeance they. have in- 
flied: on their enemies. i 

If two Indians feize in itibe fame inftant a prifoner, 
and feem-to have an equal claim, the conteft between: 


them is foon decided 5: for to put'a fpeedy end to any’ © 


difpute that might arife,’ the perfon that is apprehen- 
five he {halk jofe: his. expected reward, immediatly: 


has recourfe to his tomakawk or war club, and’ knocks. . 


on the head the unhappy caufe of their conten- 
tion. 

Having completed’ their purpofes, and made as! 
much havoc: as: poflible, they immediately retire to- 
wards their own country, with the fpoil they. have 
acquired, for fear of being purfued. 

‘Should this be the cafe, they make ufe of many 
ftratagems to elude the fearches of their purfuers. 
They fometimes fcatter. leaves, fand, or duit: over 
the. prints of their feet ; osenlanes tread in. each 
er’s footfteps : and’ fometimes lift their feet fo high 
| and tread fo lightly, as not to make any impreflion on 
the g round. But sif they find all thefe precautions 
Ai and. that they are. near being overtaken, 
they firft difpatch and {calp their prifoners, and then 
dividing, each endeavors to: regain. his. native coun- 
try by a different route... This prevents all further 
purfuit ; for their purfuers now defpairing, either of 
gratifying their revenge, or of releafing thofe of their 
friends who were made captives, return home. 
re oe the fuccefsfal party is fo lucky as to make good 
. thelrsretreat unmoleited, they haften with the greateit 
| pass sree ak reach a.country where they: may. be per= 

fey e's an that, their wounded companions 

ie ee may 
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may not retard their flight, they carry them by turns: 


in litters, or if it is in the winter _— draw them: 
on. fledges. 


. heir, litters are pees un! a riba ‘manner’ of che 
‘agai of trees. Their fledges confift of two {mall 
thin boards, about a foot wide when joined, and near 
fix feet. long. The forepart is turned wp,\and the 
fides are bordered with fmall bands. The Indians: 
draw thefe. carriages with great eafe, be they ever fo 
much loaded; by means of a firing which paffes round: 


the breaft.. ‘his collar is called a Metump, and is in 


ufe throughout: America, both im the fettlements and 
the internal parts. . Thofe ufed:m the latter are trate 
éf leather, and very curioufly wrought. 

‘The prifoners. during their march are guarded 
with the greateft care. During the day, if the jour- 
ney is over land, they are always held by fome of the 
victorious party ;:if by water, they are faftened to: 
the canoe. In the night time: they are ftretched 
along the ground .quite naked, with their legs, arms, 
and neck faftened: to: hooks fixed in the ground.’ Be- 
fides this, cords -are tied to their arms or legs, which 
are héld by. an. Indian,’ who inftantly awakes at the 
leaft motion of them. ! 

Notwithftanding  fuch precautions are ufually és 
by the Indians, itis recorded in the annals of New 
England, that one of the weaker fex, almoft alone, 
and unaffifted, found means to:elude the vigilance of 
a party of warriors, and not only to make her efcape: 
from them, but to revenge the gi of her coun- 
trymen. 

Some years 290, a {mall band of Gssutiah eidtatia 
confifting of ten. warriors attended by two of their 
wives, made an irruption into the back fettlements of 
New England... They lurked for fome time in the 
Vicinity of one of the moft exterior towns, and at 
length, after having killed and. fcalped feveral people, 
found means to take prifoner a woman, who had with 


her 
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her a fon of ates twelve years of age. Being fatif- 
fied. with. the execution they had done, they retreated 
towards their native country, which lay at three hun- 
dred miles diftances: and carried off vents them their 
two. captives. 

The: fecond. night ‘of eheir veirese ‘the s~voman, 
svhofe name, if I miftake not, was Rowe, formed a 
refolution worthy .of the moft intrepid hero. She 
thought -the fhould be able to get-from her hands. the 
manacles by-which they were confined, and deterinin- 
ed if fhe did. fo to make a defperate effort for the re- 
covery of her freedom. .To this purpofe, when fhe 
concluded that her conquerors were in their foundett 
fleep, the ftrove to flip the cords from her hands. In 


this. fhe facceeded.; and cautioned her fon, whom > 


they had fuffered.to go unbound, in a whifper, againtt 
being. furprifed at what fhe was about to do, fhe re- 
moved at a diftance with great warinefs the defenfive 
weapons of the Indians, which lay by their fides. 

Havingidone this, fhe put one of the ‘tomahawks 
into the hands of the boy, bidding him to follow her 
example; and taking another herfelf, fell upon the 
fleeping Indians, feveral of whom fhe inftantly dif- 
patched. But her attempt was nearly fruftrated by 
the imbecility of her fon,-who wanted both ftrength 
and refolution, made a feeble ftroke at one of them, 
which only ferved to.-awaken him; fhe however 
f{prung at the rifing warrior, and before he could re- 
cover his arms; made him fink under the weight of 
her tomahawk ; and this fhe alternately did to all the 
reft, except one of the .women, who awoke in time, 
 seaaiaipadneat: efcape, : 

The heroine then took off the fbn of her vanquifh- 
ed.enemies, and feizing alfo thofe they were carrying 
away’ ‘with them as proofs of their fuccefs, fhe return- 
ed in triumph to. the town from whence: fhe had fo 
pinta been dragged: to the areas aftonifiment of her 

pees iSmeN) RN neighbors, 
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neighbors, who wild {carcely: credit their fenfes, ot 
the teftimonies fhe bere of her amazonian intrepidity. 

During their ‘march they oblige their prifoners to 
fing their death fong, which generally confifts of 
thefe or fimilar fentences: . * I am going to die, I am 
about to fuffer; but Twill bear the fevereft tortures 
my enemies can inflict, with becoming fortitude. I 
will die like a brave man, and I fhall then go to join 
the chiefs that have fuffered on the fame account.” 
Thefe fongs are continued with neceflary intervals, 
until they reach the village or camp to which they 

are going. 

When the warriors are arrived within hearing, they 
fet up different cries, which communicates to their 
friends a general hiftory-of the fuccefs of the expedi- 
tion, ‘The number of the death cries they give, de- 
i how many of their own party are leit; the num- 

er of war whoops, the number of prifoners: they have 

TAREN: sd 

It is dificult to deferibe thefe cries, but the belt i 
idea I can convey of them is, that the dormer:confifts 
of the found whoo, wheo, whoop, which is. continu- 
ed in along fhrill tone, nearly till the breath is ex- 
haufted, and then broken off with a fudden elevation 
of the voiee.. The latter, is a loud cry, of much the 
fame kind, whichis modulated:into notes by the hand 
being placed before the mouth. Both of them might 
be heard-to a very confiderable diftance. 

Whilft thefe are uttering, the perfons to whom 
they are defigned to. ‘convey the .intelligence, contin- 
ue motionlefs and all attention. When this ceremo- 
ny is performed, the whole village iffue out to learn 
the particulars of the relation they have juft heard in 
general terms, and accordingly as:the news ‘proves 

mournful or the contrary, they anfwer by. fo. amany 
acclamations or cries of lamentations. + * 

Being by this time arrived at the village: or:camp, 
the women and children arm themfelves with fticks 

and 
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and bludgeons, and form themfelves into two rat 
through which the prifoners are obliged to pais. The~.. 
treatment they undergo before they reach the extrem- 
ity of the line, is very  fevere. Sometimes they are 
fo beaten over the head and face, as to have fcarcely H 
any remains of life ; and happy would it be for them a 
. if by this ufage an end was put to their«wretched be- 
ings. But their tormentors take care that none of | 
the blows they give prove mortal, as they wifh to re- > 
ferve the miferable fufferers for more fevere inflictions. _ 

After having undergone this introductory difcipline, 
they are bound hand and foot, whilft the chiefs hoid 
a council in which their fate is determined. ‘Thofe 
who are decreed to be put to death, by the ufual tor- 
ments, are delivered to the chief of the warriors ; 
fuch as are to be fpared, are given into the hands of 
the chief of the nation ; fo that in a fhort time all 
the prifoners may ‘be aflured of their fate, as the ‘ 
fentence now pronounced is irrevocable. ‘The for- 
mer they term being configned to the houfe of deaths ( 
the latter to the houfe of grace. ! 

Such captives as are pretty far advanced’ in life, 
and have acquired great honor by their warlike deeds} 
always atone for the blood they have fpilt, ‘by the 
tortures of fire. heir fuccefs in war is readily 
known by the blue marks upon their bréafts and at ms, 
which are as legible to the indians as letters are to 
Europeans. 

‘The manner in with thefe hi eroglyphics aré made, 
is by breaking the fkin with the teeth of fith, or {harp- 
ened flints, dipped in a kind of ink made of ‘the foot 
of pitch pine. Like thofe of the ancient’ Picts of 
Britain thefe are efteemed ornamental ; and at’ the 
fame time they ferve as regifters of the Metibic ‘actions 
of the warrior, who thus~ bears about” him indelible 
marks of his valor. 

The prifoners deftined to death are foon led to 
the place of execution, which is generally in the centre 
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of the camp or village ; where, being ftript, and every 
part of their bodies blackened, the {kin of a crow 


or raven is fixed on their heads. They are then 


bound to. a itake, with faggots heaped around them, 
and. obliged, for .the laft time, to fing their death 
fong. 

The warriors, for fuch it, is only who commonly 
fuffer this punifhment, now perform in a-more prolix 


- manner this fad folemnity. ‘They recount with an 


audible voice all the brave actions they have _perform- 
ed, and pride themfelves in the number of enemies 
they have killed. In this rehearfal they {pare not even 
their tormentors, but ftrive by every provoking tale 


‘they can vent, to irritate and infult them. Some- 


times this has the defired effect, and the fufferers are 
cifpatched fooner than they -otherwife would have 
been. : | 
_ There are many other methods which the Indians 
make ufe-of to put their prifoners to death, but thele 
are only occafional ; that of burning is moft generally 
ufed. 
Whilft Iwas at the chief town of the Ottagaumies, 
an Illinois Indian was brought in, who had been 


made a prifoner by one of their war parties. I had 


then an opportunity of feeing the cuftomary cruelties 
inflicted by thefe people on their captives, through 
the minuteft part of their procefs. After the previous 
fteps neceflary to this condemnation, he was carried, 


early in the morning, to a little diftance from the 
town, where he was Gouna to.a tree. 


This being done, all the boys, who amounted toa 


great number, as the-place was populous, were per-— 
mitted to amufe themfelves with dhooting their ar- 
rows at the unhappy victim. As they were none of 


them more than twelve years old, and were placed at 
a confiderable diftance, they had not ftrength to pen- 


—tiwate to the vital parts, io thas the poor wretch 


ftood 
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ftood pierced with arrows, and fuffering the confequent 
agonies, for more than two days. 


During this time he fung his warlike exploits. - 


He recapitulated’ every ftratagem he had made ufe 
ef to furprife his enemies ; he boafted of the quan- 
tity of fcalps he poffefled, and enumerated the pri- 
oners he had taken.” He then defcribed the differ- 
ent barbarous methods’ by which he had put the lat- 
ter to death, and feemed even then to receive incon- 
ceivable pleafure from the recital of the horrid tale. 

But he dwelt more particularly on the cruelties he 
_ had practifed_ on fuch of the kindred of his prefent 
tormentors as had fallen into his hands; endeavour- 
ing by thefe aggravated infults to induce them to in- 
ereafe his tortures, that he might be able to give 
greater proofs of fortitude. Even in the laft ftrug- 
gles of life, when he was no longer able to vent in 
words the indignant provocation his. tongue would 
have uttered,-a {mile of mingled: fcorn and sags 
fat on his countenance. | 
This method of tormenting their enemies is conkas 
ered by the Indians as producti¢e of more than one 
beneficial confequence. It fatiates, in a greater de- 
gree, that diabolical luft of revenge, which is the pre- 
dominant. paffion in the breaft of every indiv‘dual of 
every tribe; and it gives the growing warriors. an 
early propenfity to that cruelty and thirit for blood, 
which is fo neceflary a qualification for fuch as would 
be thoroughly fkilled in their favage art of war. 

I have been informed, that an Indian who was 
under the hands of his tormentors, had the audacity 


to tell them, that they were igmorant old women, and 


did. not know how to put brave prifoners to death. 
He acquainted. them that he had heretofore taken 
fome of their warriors, and inftead of the trivial pun- 
idbments they inflifted on him, he had devifed for 
them the moft excruciating torments 3 that having 
bound them to a ftake, he yc {tuck their bodies 

full 
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full of fharp fplinters of turpentine wood, to which 
he then fet fire, and dancing around them enjoyed 
the agonizing pangs of the flaming victims. 

This bravado, whith carried with it a degree of 


~infult, that even the accuftomed ear of an Indian, 


could not liften to unmoved, threw his tormentors 
off their guard, and fhortened the duration of his 
torments; for one of the chiefs ran to him, and 
ripping out his heart, ftopped with it the mouth from 
which had iffued fuch provoking language. 
Innumerable: are the ftories that may be told of the 
courage and refolution of the Indians, who happen 
to be made prifoners by their adverfaries. Many 
that I have heard are fo aftonifhing, that they feem 
to exceed the utmoft limits of credibility ; it is, how- 
ever, certain that thefe favages are-pofleffed with ma- 
ny heroic qualities, and bear every fpecies of misfor- 
tunes with a degree of fortitude which has not been 
outdone) by any of the ancient heroes either of Greece 


-or of Rome. 


Notwithftandine thefe atts of feverity exercifed 
by the Indians towards thofe of their own fpecies, 
who fall into their hands, fome tribes of them have 
been remarked for their moderation to fuch female 
prifoners, belonging to the Englifh colonies as have 


happened to be taken by, them. . Women of great 


beauty have frequently been carried off by them, and 
during a march of three or. four hundred miles, 
through their retired forefts, have lain by their fides 
without receiving any infult, and.their chaftity Iras 
remained inviolate. Inftances have happened where 
female. captives, who have been pregnant at the time 
of their being taken, have found the pangs of child- 
birth come upon them in the midit of folitary woods, 
and favages their only companions ; yet from thefe, 
favages as they were, have they received every aflift- 
ance their fituation would admit of, and been treated, 
with a degree of delicacy and humanity they little 
expected. ‘ This 


> 
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This forbearance, it muft be acknowledged, does 
not proceed altogether frorn their difpofition, ‘but is 
only inherent in thofe who have fome communica, 
tion with the French miffionaries. Without intend-* 
ing that their natural enemies, the Englifh, fhould 
enjoy the benefit of their labors, thefe fathers have 
taken great pains to inculcate on the minds of the 
Indians the general principles of humanity, which 
has diffufed itfelf through their»manners, and — has 
proved of public utility. 

Thofe prifoners: that | are configned to the houfe: 
of grace, and thefe- are. commonly the young men, 
women, and children, await tW€%difpofal of the chiefs, | 
who, after the exectition of fuch as are .conde emned 
to die, hold a council for this purpofe. , 

A- herald is fent round the village a aiid to give 
notice that fuch as have loft any relations in the late 
expedition, are defired to attend the diftribution 
which is about to take place. ‘Thofe women who 
have loit their fons or hufbands, are generally fatis- 
fied in the firft place ; after thefe, fuch as have been: 
deprived of friends of a more remote degree of con- 
fanguinity, or who choofe to adopt fome of the youth. 
_  _The divifion being made, which is done,. as m oth- 
er cafes, without the leaft Edin thofe who have 
_ received any fhare, lead them to their tents or huts ; 
and having unbound them, -wafh and drefs: their. 





wounds, if they happen to have received any; they 


then clothe them, and give them the moft comforta- 
ble and refrefhing food their ftore will afford. : 
Whilft their new domeftics are feeding, thicy en- 
deavor to adminifter confolation to them; they tell 
them that as they are redeemed: from death, they muft 
now be cheerful and happy-; and if they ferve them 
well, without eapheopapiats or repining, nothing {hall 
be wanting to make them fuch atonement for the lefs 
of their country and: merits ‘as circumitances wilb al- 
low of, Souk ev, EH Te ae Yonare * 
‘R2 . Vk ‘ It! 
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If any men are fpared, they are commonly given 
to the widows that have loft their hufbands by the 
is of the enemy, fhould there be any fuch, to 

hom, if they happen to prove agreeable, they are 
foon married. But fhould the dame be otherwife 
engaged, the life of him who falls to her lot is in 
| great danger; efpecially if fhe. fancies that her late 
: hufband wants a flave in the country of fpirits, to 
‘which he is gone. 


= _ Sa 


take the devoted captive to fome diftance, and dif- 
patch him without any ceremony : after he has been 
{pared by the council hey confider him of ‘too little 
confequence to be entitled to the torments: allotted to 
thofe who hayg been judged worthy of them. : 
The womel are ufually diftributed to the men, 
from whom they do not fail of meeting with a favour- 
able reception. ‘lhe boys and girls are taken into 
ie the families of fuch as have need of them, and are 
confidered as flaves ; and it is not. uncommon that 
they are fold in the fame capacity to the European 
traders who come among them. De thas 
The Indians. have no idea of moderating the rav- 
ages of war, by {paring their prifoners and entering 
into a negociation with the band from whom they 
have been takeh, fer an exchange. All that are cap- 
tivated by both parties, are either put to death, adopt- 
ed, or made flaves of. And fo particular are every 


nation in this refpect, that if any of their tribe, even: 
a warrior, fhould be taken prifoner,-and by chance. 


be received into the houfe ofgrace, either as_an aclopt- 


ed perfon or a flave, and fhould afterwards make his» 
efcape, they will by no’ means receive him, or ac-: | 


. knowledge him as one of their band: 


The ‘condition of fuch as are adopted, differs not’ 


in any one imitance from the children of the nation 
to. which they now. belong. They aflame all the 
fights of thofe via places they fupply: and fre- 


guently 


When this is the cafe, a number of young men 
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quently make no difficulty of going in the war parties 
againft their own countrymen. dShould, however, 
any of thofe by chance make their efcape, and be af- 
terwards retaken, they are efteemed as unnatural 
children, and ungrateful perfons, who have deferted 
and made war upon their parents and benefactors, 
and are treated with uncommon feverity. 


‘That part of the prifoners which are. confidered as 


flaves, are generally diftributed among the chiefs ; 
who frequently make prefents of fome of them to the 
European governors of the out pofts, or to the fu- 
perintendants or commiffaries of Indian affairs. I 
have been informed that it was the Jefuits and French 
miffionaries that firft occafioned the introduction of 
thefe unhappy captives into the fettlements, and 
who by fo doing taught the Indians'that they were 
valuable. 

Their views indeed were laudable, as they imagin- 
ed that by this method they fhould not only prevent: 
much barbarity and bloodfhed, but find the opportu- 
nities of {preading their religion among them increaf= 


ed. To this purpofe they encouraged the traders to 


purchafe fuch flaves as they met with. 

‘The good effects of this mode of proceeding were 
not however equal to the expectations of thefe pious 
fathers. Inftead of being the means of preventing 
cruelty and bloodthed, it only caufed diffentions be- 
tween the Indian nations to be carried on with a great- 
er degree of violence, and with unremitted ardor. 
The prize they fought for being no longer revenge 
or fame, but the acquirement of fpirituous: liquors, 


for which’ their captives were to be exchanged, and 


ef which almoit every nation is immoderately fond, 


they fought for their enemies with unwonted ‘dlac-. 


rity, and were conftantly on the watch: to furprife 
and carry them of 
It might ftill be faid that fewer of the easiyes are 


tormented and put to death, fince thefe expectations _ 


of 


yh 
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of receiving fo valuable a confideration for them have 
been excited than there ufually had been’; but it does: 
not appear that their accuftomed cruelty to the war- 
riors they take, is in the leaft abated; their natural 
defire of vengeance mutt be gratified ; they now only 
become more affiduous in fecuring a greater number 
of young prifoners, whilft thofe who are made cap-. 
“tive in their defence, are tormented and put to death 
as before. 

The miffionaries finding, that contrary to their 
wifhes, their zeal had only ferved to increafe the fale 
of the noxious juices, applied to the governor of 
Canada, in the year 1693, for a prohibition of this 
baneful trade. An order was iflued accordingly, but 
it could not put a total ftop to it; the French Couri- 
ers de Bois wet hardy enough to carry it on clandei- 
tinely, notwithftanding the penalty annexed to a 
breach of the prohibition was a confiderable fine and 
imprifonment. 

Some who were detected in the profecution of it,. 
withdrew into the Indian countries, where they in- 
termarried with the natives, and underwent a volun- 
tary banifhment., ‘Thefe, however, being an aban- 
doned and debauched fet, their conduét contributed 
very little either towards reforming the manners of 
their new relations, or engaging them to entertain.a 


favourable opinion of the religion they profeffled. Thus: 


did thefe indefatigable, religious men, fee their defigns 
in fome meafure once more fruftrated. 


However, the emigration .was productive of an ef-. 


fe& which turned out to be beneficial to their nation. 
By the connection of thefe refugees with the Iroquois, 
Miffifluages, «Hurons, Miamies, Powtowottomies, 
Puants, Menomonies, Algonkins, &c. and the con- 


{tant reprefentations thefe various nations received: 


from them of the power and grandeur of the French, 
to the agerandizement of whofe monarch, notwith- 
ftanding their banifhment, they fill retained their. 

habitual 
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habitual inclination, the Indians became infenfibly pre- 
judiced in favor of that people, and I am _ perfuaded 
will take every opportunity: of fhewing their attach- 
ment to them. 

And this, even in defpite of the difgraceful eftima- 
tion they muit be held by them, fince they have been 
driven out of Canada ; for the Indians confider every 
conquered people as in a ftate of vaffalage. to their 
conquerors... After one nation has finally fubdued 
another, anda conditional fubmiflion is agreed on, it 
is cuftomary for the chiefs of the conquered, when 
they fit in council with their fubduers, to wear petti- 
coats, as an acknowledgment that they are in a ftate 
of fubjection, and ought to be ranked among the wo- 
men. ‘Their partiality to the French has however 
taken too deep root for time itfelf to eradicate it, 





hs 


CHAPTER-X. 


or THEIR MANNER OF MAXING PEACE, ie, 


‘Lue wars that are carried on between the 
Indian nations are in general hereditary, and continue 
from age to age with a few interruptions. If a »peace 
becomes neceffary, the prinéipal care of both parties is 
to avoid the appearance of making the firft advances. 

When they treat with an enemy, relative to a fuf- 
penfion of hoftilities, the chief who is commuffioned 
to undertake the negociation, if it is net brought about 


by the mediation of fome neighbouring band, abates 


nothing of his natural haughtinefs : even when the af- 
fairs of his country are in .the worft fituation, he 
makes no conceffions, but endeavors to perfuade his 
adverfaries that it is their intereft to put an end to 
the. war. ar, 

Accidents 
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° ° 3 ht { 9° e } : 
Accidents fometimes contribute to bring about 2’ 


peace between nations that otherwife could not be. 


prevailed on to liften to terms of accommodation. An 
inftance of this, which I heard of in almoft every na~ 
tion I pafléd through, I fhall relate. 


About eighty years ago, the Iroquois and Chipe-- 


ways, two powerful nations, were at war with the Ot- 
rahe ote and Saukies, who weré much inferior to’ 


their advertaries both in numbers and ftrength. One’ 


winter near a thoufand of the former made an’ excur- 
fion from Lake Ontario, by way of ‘Toronto, towards 
the territories of their enemies. They coafted Lake 
Huron.on its eaft and northern borders, till they ar- 


rived at'the ifland of St. Jofeph, which is fituated in’ * 


the Straits of St. Marie. ‘There they crofied thefe 


Straits upon the ice, about fifteen miles below the 
falls, and continued their route ftill weftward. As. 


the ground was covered with fnow, to prevent a dii- 
covery of their numbers, they marched in a fingle file, 
treading in each others footiteps. 

Four Chipeway Indians, pafling that way, obferv- 
ed this army, and readily gueffed from the direction 
of their march, and the precautions they took, both 


the country to which they were Belenang) and their 
Geb our’ 


Notwithftanding the nation to suiial they belong- 


‘en was at war wich the Ottagaumies, and im alliance 


with their invaders, yet from a principle which can- 
not be accounted for, they took an inftant refolution: 
to apprifé’ the former of their danger.. To this pur- 


pofe they haftened away with their ufual celerity, and, 


taking a circuit to avoid difcovery, arrived at the hunt- 
ing grounds of the Ottagaumies, before fo large a 


body, moving in fo cautious a manner, could doz. 
There they found a party of about four hundred war-. 
‘riors, fome of which were Saukies, whom they inform. 


ed of the approach of their enemics. 
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The chiefs immediately colleted their whole force, 
-and held a council on the fteps that where. to be tak- 
en for their defence. As they were encumbered 
with their families, it was impoffible that they could 
retreat in time; they therefore determined to @hopie 
the moft advantageous fpot, and to give the Iroquois 
the beft reception in their power. 

‘Not far from .the place where they then happened | 
to be, ftood two fmall lakes, between which ran a 
narrow neck of land about.a mile in length, and-only 
from twenty to forty yards in breadth. Concluding 
that the Iroquois intended to pafs through this defile, 
the united bands divided their little party imto two 
bodies of two hundred each. One of thefe took poft 
at the extremity of.the pafs that lay neareft to their 
hunting grounds, which they immediately. fortified 
with a breaft work formed’ of palifades ; whilft the 
other body took a compafs round one of the lakes, 
with a defign to hem their enemies in when they had 
entered the defile. 

Their ftratagem fucceeded ; for no fooner had the 
whole.of the Iroquois entered the pafs, than, being 
provided with wood for the purpofe, they formed a - 
fimilar breaft work on the other extremity, and thus 
enclofed their enemies. 


r 








immediately held a council on the meafures ‘that were ; 
neceflary to be purfued to extricate themfelves. Un- 
luckily for them a thaw had juft taken place, which 
had fo far diffolved the ice as to render it impaffable, 
and yet there ftill remained fufficient to prevent them 
from either pafling over the lake on rafts, or from 
fwimming acrofs. In this dilemma, it was agreed 
that they fhould, endeavor to force one of the breaft 
works; but they foon found them too well deferided 
to effect their purpofe. 

' Notwithftanding _ this difappointinent, with the 
ufual compofure and unapprehenfivenefs of Indians, 
they 
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they amufed flea Cats three or four days in fithing, | 


By this time the ice being quite diffolved, they made 


themfelves rafts, which’ they were enabled to do by 


fome trees that fortunately grew on the fpot, and at- 
tempftd to crofs one of the lakes. 

hey accordingly fet off before day aes but the 
Ottagumies, who had been watchful of chew motions, 
perceiving their  defign, detached «one hundred and 
fifty men from each of their par Hest 2. oppofe their 
landing. Thefe three hundred marched fo expedi- 
tioufly to the other fide of the lake, ‘that they reached 
it before their opponents had gained the fhore, they 
being retarded by their poles fticking i in the mud. 

As foon as the confederates arrived, they poured 
ma very heavy fire, both from their bows and muf- 
quetry, on the Iroquois, which ‘great! y difconcerted 
them 3 till the latter finding their fituation defperate, 
leaped into the water, and fought their way through 
their enemies. ‘This hgwever they could not do ithe 
out lofing more than half their men. 

After the Iroquois had landed, they made good their 
retreat, but were obliged to leave their enemies maf- 
ters of the field, and in potlefiion of all the furs they 
had taken during their winter’s hunt. ‘Thus dearly 
did they pay for an unprovoked excurfion™to fuch a 
diftance from the route they ought to have purfued, 
and to which they were only impelled by a fudden de- 
fire of cutting off fome of their ancient enemies. 

But had they known their ftrength, they might have 
deftroyed every man of the party that oppofed them ; 
which even at the firft onfet was only inconfiderable, 
and when diminifhed by the action, totally unable to 
make any ftand againft them. 

The victorious band rewarded the’ Chipeways, 
who had been the means of their fuccefs, with a fhare 
of the fpoils. - ‘They preffed them to take any quanti- 













ty they chofe of the richeft of the furs, and fent them 


under an efcort- ot ny, men, to their ‘own country. 
The 
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 thfinterefted Ciipeldays, as the Indians in gene- 

actuated by mercenary motives, ‘for a 
ime aan thefe prefents, whe were at’ 


‘The brave and well ieee réfiftance fe te bs 
by the Ottagaumies and Saukies, aided by the ei. ee 












tion of the Chipewa s 1s ‘on this occa- 

’ fion thea —_ ye borne thofe people; : 
approved Of ms conduct of tireir fotir chiefs, : 
were togethem the uns of ef ecting a CONG a 
betyyeen ¢ i andi i 


b lies "Netveet Orebee aie | 
banks of the MiffiG 4 of the ag and the 


Fettlements belongii 






are at prefent in nee. of ahtonad pea 
their reitlefs difpofittons will not fuffer them to re 
inactive, thefe northern Indians felipe commit hof- 
tilities on each other, but make excurfions to the - ie 
fouthward, againft the’ Cherokees, GRE @ahs, Chicka-_ 
‘faws or Hiinois: Re * 
Sometimes the Indians grow tired of a war whieh | 
they have carried on againft fome neig ghbouring nation 
for many years without much fuccefs, and in this cafe 
they feek for mediators to begin a negociation. Thefe 
Pe te being obtained, the treaty is thus conducted : 
~~ A ‘number Of their own chiefs, joined by thofe who ku 
have accepted the fr iendly office, fet out together for 
the countrysof their enemies ; fuch as are chofen for 
this purpofe, are chiefs of the moft extenfive abilities, 
and of the greateft integrity. They bear before then 
the Pipe of ‘Peace, which I need not inform my read- 
ers is of the fame nature asa Flag of Truce among 
the Europeans, and is treated with the greateft refj Wee 
and veneration, even by ‘the moft barbarous nations. | 
- Inever heard! of. an inftance wherein the bearers of 
this facred badge of friendfhip were ever treated dif 
s te refpectfully, 
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they catch the ball, and throw it et a Petal diftarices) | gh | 
i if they are not prevented by fome of a apEonte pat= ' 
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directions by*'the force of the rackets, vith u ‘toue 
mg the ground during the whole cei les 5 On, ie 

e: are not allowed to catehl it)» with, their “hands. at hey 

t of each other, . 

one is on the point of hurling it to a great 


antagonift ‘overtakes cw by a + fad ‘ae 

















seen, for di 




































ever appears> to be any ing or 
" ftreneth to affect them ; nor do 
Meppen between t ft 

* There. is another | 
wotthy of —— ad t 
or Platter: ‘This’ a 
fons only. Hach: perfon 
not iene 2ach 









» bowl or platter p aced underneath, eet made to fpin 

round. Ne: py 

According as thefe bones peeGent the siti 

fide upwards they reckon the ga ‘he that Higa 

ig? have the greateft number t ip of a fimilar col- 
our, counts five points ; and forty is the game. 


ce, and» the eater 
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fhout.. ‘They a a ae Se daistetiontss jacket 
ing themfelves at the fame time to the bones, and: 
loading with, imprecations, the evil Spatits that affift 
ir futcelsiat antagonitts. . 

ity this game fome wall ae their apparel, all the 








bes ny ; ph debe cinienteteion chines are no people i in the 
univenfe more + Jaglban of the latter than the agian ai 
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fometimes, if there happen to. be more, the whole 
number ; and notwithftanding this (as it appears to " 
civilized nations) nonageral union; anh on nee in the 
greateft harmony. sj, 

The younger wives are y Cabanas to the “elder 3x # 
and. thofe who have no children, do fuch menial offi- 
ces for thofe who ie, fertile, as caufes their fituation. 


i 












cheerfulnefs, in se of: gaining - the sees 
tion of their hufbands, that they in their turns may 

have the happinefs of becoming mothers, and: be en-- 
titled to the refpe& attendant on that ftate.. 

It is not uncommon for an Indian, although he 
takes to himfelf fo many wives, to live in a> ftate of — 
continence with many of them for feveral years. 
Such as are not fo. fortunate as to pwn eae me 


eo 









" continue in their virgin ‘Pate potent the tial of ain 
~ lives, except they happen to be prefented! by. him to: 
fome ftranger chief, whofe abode among them will 
not admit of his entering into a more lafting conne 
tion. In this cafe Chesyr) fubmit, to the injunctior 






* pk fed to, the sneer union. "But if at any fase: 
pat ae - that: they: take this liberty. withor ; 
he receiving his confent, they are punifhed in the fame: 4 


manner as. if the shad been guilty of pl 3 








in oa marHiage ere ston and le in she: infor 


“@: o. Fy 









3 os his inclinations oui 
s to gain her con- ~ 
; never known that her | 
: Daneste ever ‘ob fs : inion. ‘When every pre- 
“liminary is agreed on, andthe day appointed, the. 
friends 2 and ‘acquaintance of both parties affemble at 
the houfe or tent of the oldeft relation of the bride-: } 
groom, Where a feaft is prepared on the occafion. ’ a 
The company who meet to afiift at the .feftival are: © 
; fometimes very numerous’: they dance, they fing, and 
enter into everyother. diverfion: sna “— ule of: | 
on any of their publi¢irejoicings.. 
‘i When thefe are finithed, all thofe who! attended? 
a “merely out. of ceremony depart, and the bridegroom: 4 
'.. and bride are left alone with three or four of mi 
“meareft and oldeft relations of either fide ; thofe of th : 
bridegroom being men, and ‘thofe of thé ‘bride, wom _ | 
_. Prefently the bride’ attended by: thefe few frien % 
“having withdrawn herfelf for: the purpofe, appears at. 
one of the doors of the houfe; and. is lec to) the bride~ 
700m D sheoi ftands ae to receive her. ~ Havin 
























of the room they. ity. hold. are tite extepiilvtebasban 
wand, ‘about four feet long, by which they continue | 
feparated; whilft ‘the old» wr se yh fome fhor 
harangues: fuitable to the oceafion. 
_ The married couple after ‘this mak 
‘ation of the love an | 





thet are. seinaetfes cepeclle who each take ap 
preferve it with great care. aay) aa 
‘The bride:is then | recondutted out of ‘the oor at 
- the entered, where her si sh ae cry wait 
te 




















groom is obliged to f{ 


Sapinaied Very of 
father’s houfe till fhe 

her apparel, which is” 
pofleiled of, and accom: 


itation. 


‘Is generally 

to his hab- ss 
¥ pp 

5 place, for 








»S, and. te offer reafons to juftify their con= ‘ 
preact: ». ‘Line, ‘witneiles who were, prefent at the mar-. 4 
riage, meet on the; day requefted, at the houfe of. the © & 

couple that are about to. feparateszand bri inging with 
hem the pieces of rod. which: they had received at. 
heir nuptials, throw: thém. into: the fire, in the ree ‘ 
fence of all the parties. ae  — 
shis is the. whole of the ceremony required, and . 
the feparation is carvied. of}without any mupmurings 
Or Hl will between the couple or their. Mae ons 5 3 and 4 
after a feveionths they are at liberty to. marry again) | 
- When se is thus diffolved, tie children” 
wy have been produced from it; are equally divid- 
ed between them; and as esi are efteemed’ a 
- treafure by the Indians, if the number happens to be 
»dd, the woman is allowed to take the. better half. 
Though this cuftom feems to encourage ficklenefs a 
“and frequent feparations,yyet there are many of 2 a 
Indians who have but one wife, and. enjoy with her a _ 
ftate of connubial happinefs not to be exceeded in #% 
more” refined a There are alfo nota few In-4e! 



























a L are not confidered as either a ‘violation, 
or fidelity. 

Althougl have faid that the Indian ‘netions differ 
very little from each other in their marriage ceremo- “* 
nies, there are fome exceptions. ‘The Naudoweflies ¢ 


| a | : have 
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celebrating their marrié 
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hunts, 







Ge oings. all the game he 
+ antes cans the f ther has ano 












it ‘ Fiollegeanas wei as many oft 
pe eibee the’ ‘young: couple from Nemiretpcre, 
Liss to'an open part in the centre. f the-camp. 
- | The chiefs and warriors, being ‘here: affembled to 
receive them; a” party “oF the: latter are. drawn up in 
two ranks on -each fide “of the bride and bridegroot 
immediate a their “arrival. Their kes es ch 
then acquar S the whole’ oF 
— their meeting,® “andstells ther that ‘ihe ae before 
3 @% them, mentioning at the fame time, their names, 
4. come to avow publicly their imtentions of livitle 
| (gether as man and wife. He then afks the two > young 
~*~ people. alternately, whether they-defire that th 
might take place. Having declared” wit 
voice that they do fo, the warriors. f 
and difcharge them over the. bade f th 
wif this done, ony olnets eagagaet them man and 
P| C. oe é 
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Oe takes his wife on his be 
~carries her amidit the clamati 
tovhis tent. yD he ceré 
plentiful feaft the new n 
fongs and devices, accordin 
clud the feftin al. 









(a Rom,” con« 
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eN wadlinlet 
‘uni bs learning how 





ed vids them a pes crime, and” | 









4 “ehildren, aie this happens, a 
eee according toythe ufual cuftom obferved by. other 
nations, that is, they are equally divided. Lali 
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Among the Indians as well as European nations, 

: there ce man it devote pce to. leafure, 
Y ‘the accou ven by fome mod- 

frigidity of bag n. conftitution, 


zealous’ ¥otaries of Venusiy The young 
-are thus difpofed, feldony want opporte- 


es their a seand a$ the mode . : 


Nhén one of thefe youn debasichie’ Abies. is 

"thie behavior .of the’ oan has chofen for-his mit- ee 
tref: nat Es thail not meet with any great obftruc- ites A 
I hy purfucs the oles ie 


; a pe, et 
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| iti kl that: the Bintang: acer! 3g 
rity, nor have they any: ideas: of) he 





fubordinationy ‘in:the ‘neceflary’ regulatioris'of . 
“their war om anting parties ;. they confequently lives? 
nearly in a ftate of equality, purfuant) to the firft 
y Pan ies of nature. The lover therefore isnot, ap- 9 e, 


ete prehenfi ve 


tN 





oe 
. a a 





ee 
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* €dnfequences enfue, they autt forever remain un- 
“i 


ted by the name of the mother : and if a women mar- 


of the . of pleafure, wrappe y 


‘wood, which anfwers the purpoie of a @atch, he ap- 


fn ne ers aeithou! Mevadtions, 2 st és faid 
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Nike the fncade are. alfo Hers no ap Fadia ay 
robbers, or fecré mics, they leave: doors 

their tents or buts oe ara the nights as 
well as_in the day. . or 
ahe » flaves or ald pe 
generally burning i in the’ 
afhes, and retire to their repofe. » 


Whilft darknefs thus. prevails, a 






































prevent his being known, . 
ae apartment -of his intended i 
ishted at the fmotheréd? fire ai. 










Having 
Pfplinter of 






proaches the place where ¢he repefes, and gently pul- 
ling away. the covering from the head, jogs her till fhe 
awakes.» If the then rifes up, and biows out the 
light, he needs no Stiga confirma art ‘that his com- 
pany is not difagree othe if, afte: 
ered himéelf; {lie hi 
of him, he maa 1 
zations will prove vain, ian ik it is “necell a 
diately for him. to a. | 
tay he conceals the hae as muich | as! % 









_ the young women who admit their lovers on the 
cafions, take great carey” by an immediate appl cat 
to herbs, with the potent ie ae of which they are 
well acquainted, to prevent the effects. of thefe illicit 
amours from becoming vifible ; forifhould the natur- 


arried. 
‘The children of the “Ht Sah are always. Magrath. 


tie ries 
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cies feveral hufbands, and ‘has iffue by each-of # 
they are called after her. ‘The reafon they give’ 
this is, that as their offspring are mdebted to the fath- - 
er for theit fouls, the invifible of their effence, 
and to the mother for their 
ant it is’ more rational that they Riguld “be; dittins i 

1€ la e> Kesher ig they : 










what thefe a coule never learn, sttanis ¢ Aa 
cy obfervelee the occafion. 1 only know that it.is 
ufually given when the children have pane the {tat 
of infancy.” ee 

Nothing can exceed the tendebsieh fhown by them 
to their offspring 5 and a perfon cannot recommend 
himfelf to thei favor by any method more certain, — 
than Eby: paying fome attention to the younger branch- 

es of their families. I can impute, in fome meafure, 
(Bro the prefents I made to the childreniof the chiefs 

of the Naudoweffies, the hofpitable reception I. met 
3 with when among them. ica 
_.. ,dhere is fome difficulty attends an explanation of 
4¢@ manner in ‘which the Indians diftinguifh them. 
lves from each other. Befitles the name of the 
imal by which every nation and tribe 1s denominated, - 
te are others that are perfonal, and which the chil 
preceive from their mother. ale 
The chiefs: are alfo diftinguifhed by a nani that | 
has either fome reference to their abilities, or to the | 
hieroglyphic of their families ; and thefe are. acquired 4. 
after they arrive at ‘the age of manhood. Such agy,.. 
have fignalized themfelves either in their war or hunt ur 
ing parties, or are pofiefied of fome eminent ‘qualifi- | 
cation, receive a name that ferves to ‘perpetuate the) 

. ) sae uh, SATU 
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ed 


fame of thefe a¢tions, or to make their abilities con- 


»)4apiewous.. 


. ‘Thus the great warrior of the Naudoweffies was 


‘named Ottahtongoomlifhcah, that is, the Great Fath- 


er of Snakes ; ottah being in’ Englifh father, ton- 
goom great, and lifhcah a fnake. Another chief was 
called Honahpawjatin, which means a {wift. running 


_ ever the.mountains., And when they adopted me a 


3 of - a AN 1 ; . o 
chief among them, they named me Shebaygo, which 
lignifies a writer, or a perfon that is curious in mak» 
», > ne 7 f a : 

ng hieroglyphics, as they faw me often writing. 


CHAP. XUIT. | 
"or THErR RELIGION. 
fr is very difficult to attain a perfe& knowledge 


of the rehgious principles of the Indians. ‘Their cere- 
monies and doétrines have been fo often ridiculed by 


the Europeans,’ that they endeavor to conceal them 3 


and if after the greateft intimacy, you defire any of 
them to explain to you their fyftem of religion, to pre- 
vent your ridicule, they intermix with it many of the 
tenets they have received of the French miffionaries, 
fo that it is at laft rendered an unintelligible jargon 
and not to’be depended upon. 


“Such as I could difcover among’ the Naudoweffies - 


(for they alfo were very referved in this point) I {hall 
sive my readers, without paying any attention to the 


. aecounts of others. As ‘the religion of that people 


from their fituation appears to be totally unadulterat- 
ed with the fuperftitions of the church of Rome, we 


_fhall be able to gain from their religious cuftoms a 


more perfect idea of the original tenets and ceremo- 


nics of the Indians in general, than from thofe of any 


nations that approach nearey to the fettlements. 


It 
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It is certain they acknowledge one Supreme Being, 
or Giver of Life, who prefides over all things. ‘The 
Chipeways call this being Manitou, or Kitchi Mani- 
tou; the Naudoweflies, Wakon or Tongo Wakon, 
_that is, the Great Spirit ; and they look up to him as 
the fource of good, fromi whom no evil can proceed. 
They alfo believe in a bad fpirit, to whom they af 
cribe great power, and fuppofe that through his means 
all the evils which befall mankind are inflicted. ‘To 
him therefore do they pray in their diftrefles, begging 
that he would either avert tlicir troubles, or moderate 
them when they are no longer avoidable: 

They fay that the Great Spirit, who is infinitely 
good, neither wifhes or is able to do any milchief to 
mankind ; but on the contrary, that he fhowers down 


on therny all. the bleffings they deferve ; whereas the 


evil fpirit is continually employed in contriving how 
he may pene the human race 3 ‘and to do which he 
is not only poflefled of the will, but of the power. 

They hold alfo that there are good fpirits of a leffer 
degree, who have their particular departments, in 
which they are conftantly contributing to the happi- 
nefs ‘of mortals. Thefe they fuppofe to prefide over 
all the extraordinary productions of nature, fuch as 
thofe lakes, -ivers, or mountains that are of an un 
common magnitude 3 and likewife the beafts, ROH 
fithes, and even vegetables, or ftones that exceed the 
reft of their fpecies in fize or fingularity. ‘To alk 
of thefe they pay fome kind of adoration. ' Thus 
when they arrive on the borders of Lake Superior, or 
the banks of the Maflifippi, or any other great body 
of water, they prefent to the Spirit who refides there 
fome kind of offering, as the prince of the Winneba- 
goes did when he attended me to the Falls of St. An- 
thony. 2 

But at the fame time I fancy that the ideas they an- 
nex to the word fpirit, are very different from the 
a, imac more enlightened nations entertain of it. 

They 
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They appear to fafhion to themfelves cor poreal rep-. 
vefentations of their gods, and believe them to be of 
a human form, though of a nature more excellent 
than man. 

Of the fame kind are their fentiments relative to a 
-faturity. They doubt not but they fhall exift in fome 
futiire {tate ; they however fancy that their employ-. 
‘ments there will be fimilar to, thofe they are engaged 
im here, without the labor and difficulties Sling 
to then? in this period of their exiftence. 

fe hey confeguently expect to be tranflated to a de- 
lightful country, where they fhall always have a. clear, 
unclouded {ky, and enjoy a perpetual fpring ; where 
the forefts will abound with game, and the lakes with 
Oth, which might be taken without a painful exertion 
of ikill, or a laborious purfuit ; in fhort, that they 
fhall hve forever m regions of plenty, and. enjoy eve- 
ry gvatification they delight in here, in a greater de- 
eree. 

fot intellectual pleafures hey are f{trangers 5 nor 
are thefe included in their {cheme of happinefs, But 
a, expect that even thefe animal. pleafures will be- 
propo ‘tioned and diftributed according to their merit ; 
the fixilful hunter, the bold and fuccefsful warrior, 
will be entitled to a greater fhare than thofe who 
through indolence or want of {kill cannot boaft of any 
{uperiority over the common herd. 

The priefts of the Indians are at the fame time. 


their phyficians, and their conjurers ; whilft they heal, 


their wounds, or cure their difeafes, they interpret 
their dreams, give them protective charms, and fatis- 
fy that defire which is fo prevalent among them, of 
fearching into faturity. 

How well they execute the latter part. of their 
profeffional engagements, and the methods they make 
ufe of on fome of thefe occafions, I have already 
fhewn in the exertions of the prieft of the Killiftinoes, 
who was fortunate enough to fucceed in his extra- 


or dinary j 
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ordinary. attempt near Lake Superior. They fre- 
quently are fuccefsful, likewife in adminiftering the 
falubrious herbs they have acquired a knowledge of ; 
but that: the ceremonies they make ufe of during the 
admipiftration of them contributes to their fuccefs, I 
fhall not take upon me to affert. 

‘When any of the people are ill, the perfon who is 
invefted with this triple chavadtey: of doctor, prieft, 
_ and magician, fits by the patient day and night, rat~ 
tling in his ears a goad fhell filled with dry beans, 


called a Chichicoue, and making a difagreeable noife — 


that cannot be well defcribed. 


This uncouth harmony one would imagine fhould 


difturb the fick perfon and prevent the good effects 
of the do¢tor’s prefcription ; but on the contrary they 
believe that the- method made ufe of, contributes to 
his recovery, by diverting from his malignant pur- 
pofes the evil fpirit who has inflicted the diforder ; or 
at leaft that it will take off his attention, fo that he 
fhall not increafe the malady. ‘This they are credu- 


lous enough to imagine he is conftantly on the watch — 


to do, and would carry his inveteracy to a fatal length 
if they did not thus charm him. — 

I could not difcover that they make ufe of any 
other religious ceremonies than thofe I have defcrib- 


ed 5 indeed, on the appearance of the new moon they 


dance and fing ; but it is not evident that: they pay 


that planet any adoration ; they only feem to rejoice - 
at the return of a luminary that makes the night cheer- 
ful, and which ferves to light them on their way when - 


they travel during the abfence of the fun. 
Notwithftanding Mr. Adair has afferted that the 


nations among whom he refided, obferve with very 


little variation all the rites appointed by the Mofaic 


Law, I own I could never difcover among thofe tribes 
that lie but a few degrees to the northweft, the leaft 


traces of the Jewifh religion, except it be admitted 
that one particular female cuftom and their divifions 
T 2 ‘ into 
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into tribes, carry with. a proof fufficient to eftab- 
lifh this aflertion. 

The Jefuits and French miffionaries have alfo pre~ 
tended that the Indians had, when they firft travel- 
led into America, fome notions, though thefe were 
‘dark and confufed, of the chriftian infritintion: ; ; that 
they have been oreatly agitated at the fight of a crofs, 
and given proofs. by the impreffions made on them, 
that.they were not entirely unacquainted with the 
facred myfteries of Chriftianity. I need not fay-that 
thefe are too glaring abfurdities to be credited, and 
could only receive their exiftence from the zeal of 
thofe fathers, who endeavoured at once to give the 
_ public a better opinion of the fuccefs of their miffions 
and to add fupport to the caufe they were engaged in. 

The Indians appear to be in their religious princi- 
ples, rude and uninftrufted. The doctrines they 
hold are few and fimple, and fuch as have been gen- 
erally impreffed on the human mind, by fome means 
or other, in the moft ignorant ages. ° They however 
have not deviated, as many other uncivilized nations ; 
and too meny civilized ones have done, into idolatrous 
modes of worfhip; they venerate indeed and make 
offerings to the wonderful parts of the creation, as I 
have before obferved; but whether thofe rights are 
performed on account of the imprefiion fuch extraor- 
dinary appearances make on them, or whether they 
confider them as the’ peculiar charge, or the ufual 
places of refidence of the invifible fpirits they ac- 
knowledge, I cannot pofitively determine. | 

The human mind in its uncultivated ftate is apt 
to afcribe the extraordinary occurrences of nature, 
fuch as earthquakes ‘thunder, or hurricanes, to the 
interpofition of unfeen beings ; the troubles and dif- 
afters alfo that are annexed, to. a favage life, the ap- 
'prehenfions attendant on a precarious: fubfiftence, and 


- thofe numberlefs inconveniences which man in his 





improved. fate has found means to remedy, are fup- 
pofed 
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pofed to proceed from the interpofition of evil f{pirits ; 
the favage, confequently, lives in continual apprehen- 
fions of their unkind attacks, and to avert them has 


recourfe to charms, to the fantaftic ceremonies of | 
his. prieft; or the power ful influence of his Manitous. . 


Fear has of courfe a®greater fhare in his devotions than 


gratitude, and he pays more attention to deprecating | 
the wrath of the evil, than to.fecuring the favor of 


the good beings. 


_ Yhe Indians, however, entertain: thefe~ absinthe * 
in common with thofe of every part of the globe who- 
have not been illuminated with that religion, which. 


only can difperfe the clouds of fuperftition and igno- 


rance, and they.are as free from error as a people: 
can. be that. has not been favoured with its inftrudtive - 


doctrines.. 





CHAP, XIV.. 


or ruzrR DISEASES, €¢. 


. viet Indians in general are healthy, and fub-« 
ject but to few difeafes, many. of thofe that afflict. 


civilized: nations, and are the immediate confequences - 


of luxury or floth, being not known among them ; 


however, the hardfhips and fatigues which they en- 


dure in hunting or. war, the inclémency of the fea- 


fons to which they are continually expofed, but mete Gi 
$ 


all the extremes of hunger, and that voracioufnefs 
their long excurfions confequently: fubject them to, 
cannot fail of impairing the conititution, . and aut? 
ing on diforders. 

Pains and weakneffes in saris Alietach and, : breatt 
are fometimes the refult of their long fafting; and 
confumptions of the excellive meee and violent ex~ 
| excifes 
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ercifes they expofe iheenkelves to from their infancy, 
before they have fufficient ftrength to fupport them. 
But the diforder to which they are moft fubjedt, is 
the pleurify ; for the removal of which they apply 
their grand remedy and prefervation againft the gen- 
-¢rality of their complains, fweating. — 

The manner in which they conftru& their ftoves 
for this purpofe is as follows : They fix feveral fmall 
poles in the ground, the tops of which they twift to- 
gether, fo as to form a rotunda: this frame they cov- 
er with {kins or blankets ; and they lay them on 
with fo much nicety, that the air is kept from enter- 
ing through any crevice 3 a {mall fpace being only 
left, juft fuffitient to creep in at, which is immedi-- 
ately after clofed. In the middie-wf ehia eonfine | 
building they place red hot ftones, on which they 
pour water till a fteam arifes that produces a great 
degree of heat. : 

This caufes an inftantaneous perfpiration, which 
they increafe as they pleafe. Having continued in it 
for fome time, they immediately haften to the neareft 
ftream, and plunge into the water; and, after bathing 
therein for. about half a minute, they put on their 
clothes, fit down and fmoke with great compofure, _ 
thoroughly perfuaded that the remedy will prove effi- 
ccacious.. They often make ufe of this fudoriferous 
method to refrefh themfelves, or to prepare: their 
minds for the manegement. of any ‘bufinefs that re- 
quires uncommon deliberation and fagacity. 

They are likewife afflicted with the dropfy and pa- 
ralytic complaints, which, however, are but very fel- 
dom known among them.’ “As 4 remedy for thefe, 
as well as for fevers, they make ufe of lotions and de-— 
coctions, compofed of herbs, which the phyficians. 
know perfectly well how to compound and apply. - 
But they never truftto medicines alone; they always 
have recourfe Bkewile to hye fuperftitions ceremo- 

me i Oren ete, 








nics, without which their patients would not think the 
phyfical preparations fufficiently powerful. 


With equal judgment they make ufe of fimples for 


the cure of wounds, fractures, or bruifes 3 and. are 
able to extract by thefe, without incifion, fplinters, 
iron, or any other fort of matter by which the 


wound is caufed. In cures of this kind they are €X- 
tremely dexterous, and complete them in much lef. 


time than might be expected from their mode of pro- 
- ceeding. 


With the fin of a fnake, which thofe reptiles an-- 


nually fhed, they will alfo extract{plinters. It is amaz- 
ing to fee the fudden efficacy of this application, not- 
withftanding there does not appear to be the leaft 
mouture remaining in it. 


It has long been a fubjeét of difpute, on what con-- 


tinent the venereal difeafe. firft received its deftructive 
power. This dreadful malady is fauppofed’ to have 
originated in America, but the literary conteft full re- 
mains undecided ; to give fome elucidation to it | 
fhall remark, that as I conld net difcover. the leaft 
traces among the Naudoweffies, with whom I refided 
fo long, and was alfo- informed that it was yet un- 
known among the more weftern nations, I think I 
may venture to pronounce that it had. not its origin in 


North America. ‘Thofe nations that have any come . 
munication with the Europeans, or the fouthern tribes, 
are greatly afflicted with it 3 but they have all of them. 
acquired a knowledge of fuch certain and,expeditieus - 
remedies, that the communication is not attended with: 


any dangerous confequences. _ 


Soon after I fet out on my travels, one of the tra-- 


ders whem I accompanied, complained: of:.a violent 


gonorrhoea, with all its alarming fymptoms:: this in-- 
ereafed to fuch a degree, that by the time we had 


_ reached the town of the Winnebagoes, he was unable 
to travel. Having made his complaint known to one 


of the chiefs of that 





ey he told him not to be 
uncalyy. 


ier sensiaieties 
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uneafy, for he would engage that by the following his. 
advice, he fhould be ablein a few days to purfue his” 
journey, and in a little ai aia time be entirely free 
from his diforder. 

The chief had no fooner faid this than he prepared 
for hima decoction of the bark of the roots of the 
prickly afh, a tree fcarcely known in England, but 
which grows in great plenty throughout North Amer- 
ica; by the ufe of which, in a few’'days he was great- 
ly recovered, and having received directions how to 
prepare it, in a fortnight after his departure from this 
place, perceived that he was radically cured. 

' If from exceffive exercife, or the extremes of heat 
or cold, they are affeéted with pains in their limbs or 
joints, they fcarify the parts affected. ‘Thofe nations 
who have tio commerce with Europeans do this with 
a fharp flint ; and it is furprifing to fee, to how fine 
a point they have the dexterity to bring them ; a lan- 
cet can fearcely exceed in fharpnefs the inftruments 
they make of this unmaHeable fubftance. 

‘They never can be convinced a perfon is ill, whiltt 
he has. an appetite; but’ when he rejects all kind of 
nourifhment, they confider the difeafe as dangerous, 
and pay great attention to it ; and during the continu-~ 
ance of the diforder, the phyfician refufes his patient 
no fort of food that he is defirous of. 

Their doctors are not only fuppofed to be fkilled in 
the phyfical treatment-of difeafes; but the common 
people believe that by the ceremony of the Chichicoue™ 
ufually made ufe of, as before deferibed, they are able’ 
to gain intelligence from the fpirits, of the caufe of - 
the complaints with which they are afflitted, and are — 
thereby the better enabled to find remedies fe them. 
They difcover fomething fupernatural in all their 
difeafes, and the phyfie adminiftered mutt ee, 
be aided by thefe fuperftitions. ! 

Sometimes a fick perfon i. that his diforder 
arifes hata witcheraft ; in. calc ‘the phyfician or 


juggler 





juggler is confulted, who, after the ufual preparations: 
gives his opinion on. the ftate of the difeafe, and fre- 
quently finds fome means* for his cure. . But not- 
withftanding the Indian phyficians always annex thefe 
fuperftitious ceremonies to their prefcriptions, it is 
very certain, as I have already obferved, that they ex- 
ercife their art by principles which are founded on 
the. knowledge of fimples, and on the experience, 
which they acquire by an indefatigable attention to 
their operations. 

The following ftory, which I received firin a perfon 
ef undoubted credit, proves that the Indians are not 
only able to. reafon with great acutenefs on the caufes 
and fymptoms of many of the diforders which are at- 
tendant on human nature, but to apply with equal 
judgment proper remedies. 

In Penobfcot, a fettlement in the Province of Maine, 
in the north eaft parts of New England, the wife of 


a foldier was taken in labor, and notwithftanding ev-" 


ery neceflary affiftance was giyen her, could not:be 
delivered. In this fituation fhe remained for two or 
three days, the perfons around her expecting that the 
next pang would put an end to her exiftence. 

An Indian woman, who accidentally pafied by, 
heard the groans of the unhappy fufferer, and inquir- 
ed from whence they proceeded. . Being made. ac- 
guainted with the defperate circum{tanceé attending the 


cafe, fhe told the informant, that if fhe might be permit- 


ted to fee the perfon, fhe did not doubt but that fhe 
thould be of great fervice to her. 

The furgeon that had attended, and the midwife 
who was then prefent, having given up every hope of 
preferving their patient, the Indian woman was allow- 


ed to make ufe of any methods the thought proper. 


She accordingly took. a. handkerchief, and bound it 
tight over the nofe and mouth of tha worhan,2) this 


immediately brought on a fufecation ; and fromthe © 


‘ispgales 0 that scsi nina enfued,, fhe was ina few 
feconds 
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Seconds delivered... The moment .this was achieved, 


-and time enough to prevent any fatal effet, the 


handkerchief was token off. ‘Dhe long fufiering pa- 
tient thus happily relieved from her pains, foon after 
perfectly.recovered, to the aftonifhment of all thofe 
who had been witnefs to her defperate fituation. 

The reafon given by the Indian for this hazardous 
method of proceeding- was, that defperate diforders re- 
quire defperate remedies ; that as fhe iobferved the 
exertions of nature were not fufficiently forcible to 
affect the defired confequence, the thought it neceffary 
to augment their force, which could only be done by 
fome mode that was violent in the extreme. 





EVAR. ORV: 


or THE MANNER IN WHICH THEY TREAT 
THEIR DEAD, 


AN Indian meets death when it approaches 
him in his hut, with the fame refolution he has often 
faced him in the field. His indifference relative to 
this important article, which is the fource of fo many 
apprehenfions to almoft every other nation, is truly 
admirable, When his fate is pronounced by the phyfi- 
clan, and it remains no longer uncertain, he harangues 
thofe about him’ with the greateft compofure. 

If he is a chief and has a family, he makes a kind of 
funeral oration, which he concludes by giving to his 
children fuch advice-for the regulation of their con- 
duct as he thinks neceflary.. He then takes leave of 
his friends, and iffues out orders for the preparation 
of a feaft, which+is defigned to regale'thofe: of ae tribe 


, ae can come to pronounce ‘his. culogiam. ~ 


a, After 
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After the breath is departed, the body is dreffed in 


the fame attire it ufwally wore whilft living, his face 


is,painted, and» he is feated in’ an erect poiture ona — 


“mat or ikin, placed in the middle of the hut, with his 
weapons by: his fide. His relations being feated 


round, each harangues in turn tlre devenBid s and if 


be) has. been: a great -warrior, recounts his heroic ac- 
tions nearly to the following purpert, which in the 
Indian language is extremely poetical and peeene : 

‘ You {till fit among us, Brother, your perfon re- 
tains: its ufual refemblance, and’ continues fimilar to 
ours, without any vilible deficiency, except that it has 
loft the power of action: But whither is.that breath 
flown, which 2 few hours ago fent up fmoke to the 
Asreat Spirit? Why are thofe lips filent, that Sask 
delivered to us expreflive and pleafing language ? why 
are thofe feet motionlefs, that a-fhort time ago,were 
fleeter than the deer om yonder mountains ? why ufe- 
lefs hang thafe arms that could climb the talleft tree, 
or draw the tougheft bow ? Alas ! every part of that 
frame which we lately beheld with admiration and 
wonder, is now become as inanimate as it was three 
hundred winters ago. We will not, however, bemoan 
thee asf thou waft forever*loft tous, or that thy name 
would be buried in oblivion ; thy foul yet livesin the 
great Country of Spirits, with thofe of thy nation that 
are-gone before thee 5: and though we are left behind 
to perpetuate thy fame, we fhall one day join thee. 
Actuated by the refpect we bore thee whilf living, 
wer now come to tender to thee the laft a&t-of kind- 


neis it is in our power to beftow : that thy body might: 


not he neglected on the pla, and become a prey to 
the beaits of the field, or the fowls of the air, we will 
take care to lay it with thoie of thy predeceflors who 


are gone before thee ; hoping at the fame time, that 


thy fpirit will feed siitls their fpirits, ‘and be* ready 
to receive ours, when we alfo oer artive at ge great 
De ti of Souls.” a ay 
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In thort fpeeches fomewhat fimilar to this does eve- 
ry chief {peak the praifes of his departed friend. When 
they have fo done, if they happen to be a great dif- 
tance from the place of interment, appropriated to 
their tribe, and the perfon dies during-the winter fea- 


fon, they wrap the body in fkins, and lay it on ahigh 


ftage built for this purpofe, or on the branches of a. 
large tree, till the {pring arrives. They then, after 
the manner defcribed in my Journal, carry it, togeth- 
er with all thofe belonging to the fame nation, to the 
general burial place, where it is intered with fome other 
ceremontes that I could not difcover. 

When the Naudowefiies brought their:dead for in- 
terment to the great cave, l attempted to get an in- 
fight into the remaining burial rites ; but whether it~ 
was on account of the ftench which arofe from fo 
many bodies, the weather being then hot, or whether 
they chofe to keep this part of their cuftoms fecret 
from me, I could not difcover; I. found, however, 
that’ they confidered my curiofity as ill timed, and 
therefore I withdrew. 

After the interment, the band to which the perfon 
belongs, take care to fix near the place fuch hiero- - 
glyphics as fhall thew to future ages his merit and ac- 
complifhments. If any of thefe people die in the 
fummer, at a diftance from the burying ground, and. 
they find it*impoffible to. remove the body. before it 
putrefies, they iain the flefh from the bones, preferv- 
ing the latter, bury them in the manner defcribed, . 

“As the Indians believe that the fouls of the deceat- 


-ed employ themfelves im the fame manner in the 


country of fpirits, asithey did on earth, that they ac-~ 
quire their food by hunting,:and have there, alfo, ene- 
mies to contend with, they take care that they do not 


enter thofe regions defencelefS and unprovided ; they 


confequently bury with them their bows, their arrows, 


and alk the other weapons. ufed either in hunting or 


war. As they doubt-not but they wall likewife have 
i x oc cafton | 


— 
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eccafion both for the neceffaries of life, and thofe 
things they efteem as ornaments, they ufually depof- 
it in their tombs fuch fkins or ftuffs as they common- 
ly made their garments’ of, domeftic utendls, and paint 
for ornamenting their perfons. 

The :near ‘relations of the «deceafed; lament, his 
lofs with an appearance of great forrow and anguish ; 
they weep and howl, and make-ufe of many contor- 
tions, as they fit in ee hut or tent around the body, 
when the intervals between the praites of the chiets 
will permit. 

One formality in mourning for the dend among the 
Naudoweflies is very different from: any mode I ob- 
ferved in the other nations through which I pafled; 
The men; to fhew .how great their-forrow is, pierce 
the flefh of their arms, above the elbows, v with arrows 3 
the {cars of which I could perceive on thofe of every 
rank, ina greateror-lefs degree ;. and the women cut 
and gafh their legs with {aarp broken: flints, till the 
blood flows very plentifully. 

“Whilft I remained among them, a couple whofe 
tent was adjacent to mine, Toft afon of about four 
years of age. ..'The parents were fo much affected at 
the death of their favourite child, that they purfued the 
ufual teftimonies of grief with fuch uncommon rig- 
er, as through the we ight of forrow and lofs of blood, 
to occafion the death of the father. The woman, 
who had heretofore been inconfelabie, no fooner faw 
her hufband expire, than fhe dried up her tears, and 
appeared cheerful and refigned... ~ 

“As I knew not how-to account for fo extraordina- 
ry a tranfition, 1 took an opportunity to afk her the 
reafon of it: telling her at the fame time, that I thould 
have imagined, the lofs of her hufband would rather 
have occafioned an increafe of ert, shed fuch a fud- 
den diminution of it. 

She informed me, that as the childs was fo young 


when it died, and unable to fupport itfelf in the coun- 
bccn | try 
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as / 
try of {pirits, both fhe and her hufband had been ap- 
prehenfive that its fituation would be far from happy 3 
but no fooner did dhe behold its: father depart forthe 
fame place, who, not,only loved the child with the 
tendereit aifection, but was a:good:hunter, and would 
be able to provide plentifilly for it. fupport, than 


_ the ceafed to mourn. ~ She added, that. the now faw 


no reafon to bates her tears, as the child on whom 
the doted,. was happy under the care and protection 
of a fond father, and the had only one with that: re- 
mained ungratified, which was that: of being herfelf 


with Sess: 


Expreffions fo replete with weeAied tendernefs, 


: soeieniails that weuld have done honor to a Ro- 


man matron, made an impreffion on my mind great- 
ly in favor of the people to whom dhe belonged, ‘and 
tended not a little to counteragt the prejudices I had 
hitherto entertained, : im common .with- every other. 
traveller, of Indian intenfibility and want of parental 
tendernefs. . 
Her {ubfequent conduct confirmed the favourable 

opinion 1 had juft imbibed ; and convinced me, that, 
notwithftanding this voters fulpeniion of her grief, 
fome particles of that relu& tance, to be feparated from 
a beloved relation, whichis implanted, either by: :na- 
ture or cuftom in every human heart, {till lurked im 
hers. * obferved that fhe went almoft every evening 
to the foot of the tree, ona branch of which the bod- 
ies of her hufband and child were laid, and after cut~ 
ting of a lock of her hair, and throwing it on the: 
ground, in a ‘pl laintive melancholy fong, bemoaned its 
fate. A recapitulation of) the actions he might have 
performed, had his life been fpared, appeared to be 


her favourite theme ; and whilit the foretold the fame 


that would. have attended ‘an imitation of his father’s 


. virtues, her grief feemed to be fufpénded : 


“Tf thou hadit continued with us, my dear Son,” 
would the ery, how well would the bow have be- 
come 


x 


3. 
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come thy hand, and how fatal would thy arrows 
have proved to the enemies of our bands. Thou 
would{t often have drank their blood, and eaten their 
flefh, and numerous flaves would have rewarded thy 


toils. With a nervous arm wouldft thou have feized 


_the wounded buffaloe, or have combated the fury of 
the enraged bear. ‘Thou wouldft have overtaken the 
flying elk, and have kept pace on the: mountain’s 
brow with the fleeteft deer. What feats mighteft 
thou not have performed, hadft thou ftaid among us 


till age had given thee ftreneth, and thy father had 


inftructed thee, im every I Indian accomplifhment !’ In 


terms like thefe did this untutored favage bewail ao 
lofs of her fon, and frequently would fhe pafs, th 
greateft part of the night in the affectionate nou : 
The Indians in general are very ftrict in the obferv- 
ance of their laws relative to mourning for their 
dead. In fome nations they cut of their hair, blacken. 
their faces, and fit\in an erect pofture, with, their 
heads, clofely covered, and depriving themfelves of 
every pleafure. ‘This feverity is continued for feveral 
months, and with fome relaxations the appearance is 
fometimes kept up for feveral years. J] was told that 
when the Naudoweflies recollected any incidents of 


the lives of their deceafed relations, even after an in-. 


terval of ten years, they would howl fo as to be heard 
ata great diftance. hey would fometimes continue 
this proof of refpect and affection for feveral hours ; 
and if it happened that the thought occurred, and the 


noife was begun towards the evening, thofe of their 


tribe who are at hand would join with them. 


U2, 


he 
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CHAPTER XVI. __ 


\ - : > 


A Gam Gita HAR ACTER OF Ae INDIANS 


“Tue charaéter of the peak like that of 
other uncivilized nations, is ‘compofed of a mixture of 
ferocity and’ gentlenefs. ‘They are at once guided by, 
paions and appetites, which they hold in common 
with the fierceit beafts that inhabit their woods, and 
are poflefled of virtues which do honor to human 
nature. 

In the following dhatsie I fhall endeavor to for- 
_ get on the one hand the prejudices of Hurapeans, who 
ufually annex to the word Indian, epithets that are 
difpracefal to human nature, and who view them in 
no other light than as favages and cannibals, whilft 
with equal care I avoid’ my partiality towards them, 
as fome mutt naturally arife from the favourable re- 
ception T met with during my flay among them. 

‘At the fante time F thal confine my remarks to 
the nations inhabiting only the weftern regions, fuch 
.as the Naudoweffies, ‘the Ottagaumies, the Chipe« 
ways, the Winnebagoes, and the Saukies ; stor as 
throughout that diverlity of ae the extenfive 
continent of America is compofed of, there are peo 
ple of different difpofitions and vantoug characters, 
it would be incompatible with my prefent undertak- 
ang to treat of all’thefe, ‘and’ to’ givea general view 

of them as a conjunctive body. 
iW That. the pidlahs are of a cruel, sevesiveful, inex- 
orable dilpofition, that they will seatch whole days 
-unmindful of the calls of nature, and make their way 
through pathlefs, and almoft unbounded woods, fub- 
fitting only on the feanty produce of them, to purfue 

and revenge themfelves of an enemy 3 that they hear © 
44 : ! unmoved 
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unmoved the piercing cries of fuch as unhappily fall 
into their hands, and receive a diabolical pleafure 
from the tortures they infli@ on their prifoners, I 
readily grant ; but let us look on the reverfe of this 
terrifying picture, and we fhall find them temperate 
both’ in their diet and potations (it muft be remem- 
bered that I fpeak of thofe tribes who have little 
communication with Europeans) that they withftand, 
with unexampled patience, the attacks of hunger, or 
the inclemency of the feafons, and efteem the grati- 
fication of their appetites but as a fecondary confid~ 
eration. © 

We hall likewife fee them focial and humane to 
thofe whom they confider as their friends, and even 
to their adopted enemies ; and ready to “partake with 
them of the laft morfel, or to rifk their lives in their 
defence. 

In contradiction to the report of many other trav- 
ellers, all of which have been tinctured with preju- 
dice, I can affert, that notwithftanding the apparent 
indifference with which an Indian meets his wife and 
children after a long abfence, an indifference proceed 
ing rather from caftom: than infenfidility, he is not 
unmindful of the claims either of connubial or parent- 
al tendernefs ; the little ftory I have introduced in 
the preceding chapter, of the Naudoweflie woman 
lamenting her child, and the immature death of the 
father, will elucidate this point, and enforce the af- 
fertion much better than the moft ftudied arguments: 
I-can make ufe of. | 

Accuftomed from their youth to innumerable hard- 
fhips, they foon become juperior to a fenfe of dan- 
ger, or the dread of death 5 and their fortitude, im- 
planted by nature, and nurtured by example, by pre- 
cept and accident, never oo. a moment’s 


allay. 


Though flothful and inactive whilft thei eir Rares 


of provifion remains unexhaufted, and their foes are 


y at 
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at a diftance, they are indefatigable and perfevering _ 
in purfuit of their game, or in circumventing their  _ 


enemies. fi 
“If they are artful and defigning, and ready to take 
every advantage, if they are cool and deliberate in 
their councils, and cautious in the extreme either of 
difcovering their fentiments, or of revealing a fecret, 
they might at the fame time boaft of poffleffing qualiti- 
cations ‘of a more animated nature, of the fagacity of 
a hound, the penetrating fight of a lynx, the cunning 
of the ex, the agility of a bounding roe, and the un- 

conquerable fiercenefs of the tiger. 
In their public characters, as forming part of a com- 
-munity, they poffefs an attachment for that band to 
which they belong, unknown to the inhabitants of any 
other country. ‘Lhey combine, as if they were actuat- 
ed only by one foul, againft the enemies of their na- 
tion, and banifh from their minds every ‘confideration 

oppofed to this. 

They confult without unneceflary oppofition, or 
‘without giving way to the excitements of envy or am- 
bition, on the meafures neceflary to be purfued for 
the deftruction of thofe who have drawn on themfelves 
their difpleafure. No felfifh views ever influence their 
advice, or obftruct their confultaticns. Nor is it in 
the power of bribes “or threats to diminith the love 
they bear their country. . 
The honor of their tribe, and the welfare of their 
nation, is the firft and moft predominant emotion of 
their hearts; and from hence proceed in a great 


eS 


-meafure all their virtues and their vices. Actuated . 


by this, they brave every danger, endure the moft 
exquilite torments, and expire ny iumphing in their-for- 
titude, not as a perfonal aa ice ton, but asa national 
characteriftic. 

From thence alfo flow that infatiable revenge to- 


wards thofe with whom they are ™ war, and all the 


| cone ent horrors that difgrace their name, ‘Their 
uncultivated 
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uncultivated mind being incapable of judging of the 
propriety.of-an action, in oppofition to their pafiions, 
which are totally infenfible to.the controls of reafon 


or humanity, they know not how-to sk their fury 


within any bounds, and confequently that ‘courage 
and refolution, which would otherwife do them hen- 
or, degenerates into a favage ferocity. 

But this fhort differtation muift faffice :.the limits 
of. my work sill not ‘permit me to treat the fubje& 
more copioufly, or to purfue it witha logical regu- 
larity.. ‘Lhe obfervations already made by my. read- 
ers on the preceding pages, will, I truft, render it 
unneceflary ;. as by them they will be enabled to form 


a tolerable juft idea-of the’ people I have been defcribs 


ing. Experience teaches, that anecdotes, and rela- 


tions of partitular events, however trifling they might 


appear, enable us to form a truer judgment of the 
manners and cuitoms of.a people, and are much more 


declaratory of their real ftate, than the moft ftudied 


and elaborate difquifition, without thefe aids. 


x 





CHAP. XVIL 
of rHErR LANGUAGE, HIEROGLYPHICS, ve 


wee principal ae of fh natives of 
North America may be divided : into four clafles, as 
they -confift of fuch as are made ufe of by the nations 


of the Iroquois towards the eaftern parts of it, the 


Chipeways or Algonkins to the northweit, the Nauco- 
weffies to the weft, and the Cherokees, Chickafaws, 
&c. to the fouth. One or other of thefe four are ufed 
by all the Indians who inhabit the parts that lie between 
the coaft of Labradore north, the Floridas fouth, the 

. Atlantic 


eee. Scores 
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Atlantic Ocean eaft, and; as far as we can hedee front 
the difcoveries hitherto made, the Pacific Ocean’ on 
the weft. 

But of all thefe, the Chipeway tongue appears to 
be the moft prevailing ; it being held in fuch efteem, 
that the chiefs of every tribe, dwelling about-the great 


lakes, or to the weftward of thefe on the banks of the 


Mithfippi, with thofe as far fouth as the Ohio, and as 
far north as Hudfon’s Bay, confifting of more than 
thirty different tribes fpeak this language alone in 


their councils, notwithf{tanding each has a peculiar © 


one of their own. 

It will probably in time par univerfal among 
all the Indian nations, as none of them attempt te 
make excurfions to any great diftance, or are confid- 


ered as qualified to carry on any negoctation with a 


“diftant band, unlefs they have acquired the Chipeway. 


tongue.” xi 

At prefent, befides the Chipeways, to whom it. is 
natural, the Ottawaws, the Saukies, the . Ottagau- 
mies, the Killiftinoes, the: Nipegons, the bands about 
Lake Le Pluye, and the remains of the Algonkins, or 
Gens de Terre, ait converfe in it, with fome little va- 
riation of a dialect ; but whether it be natural to thofe 
nations, or acquired, TE was not able to difcover. If 


am however of opinion that the barbarous, and un- 


couth dialect of the Winnebagoes, the Menomonies, 
and many other tribes, will become in time totally ex- 


_ tinct, and this be adopted in its ftead. 


‘The Chipeway tongue is not encumbered with any. 


unneceflary tones or accents, neither are there any 
words in it that are fuperfluous ; itis alfo eafy to 
pronounce, and much more copious than any other 
indian lanpuage. 

As’ the Indians are siting tained! with the polite 
ght, or with the f{ciences, and as they are ftrangers to 
ceremony, or compliment, they neither have nor 
need an infinity of words wherewith to embellifh 


their. 
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their difcourfe.. Plain and unpolifhed in their man- 
ners; they only make ufe of fuch as ferve to denom- 
inate the neceflaries or conveniences of life, and to 
exprefs their wants, which in a ftate‘of nature can be 
but few. : 

I have annexed: hereto a fhort vicsishibek of the 
Chipeway language, and another. of the Naudowed- 
fies, but am not able to reduce them to the rules of 
graminyrar. 


The latter is fpoken.in a foft accent, without any 


guttural founds, fo that it may be learnt with facility, 
and is not difficult either to be pronounced or writ- 
ten. It is nearly as copious and expreflive as the 
Chipeway tongue, “and is the moft prevailing language 
of any on the weftern banks of the Miffifippi, being 
in ufe, according to their account, among all the 


nations that lic tothe north of the Mefforie, and ex« 


tends as far weft as the fhores of the Pacific Ocean. 

As the Indians are not acquainted with letters, it 
is very difficult to convey with precifion the exact 
found, of their words ; I have however endeavoured 
to write them as near to the manner in which they 
are exprefied, as fuch an uncertain mode willyad- 
mit of. 

Although the Indians cannot communicate cithiels 
ideas by writing, yet they form certain hieroglyphics, 
which, in fome meafure, ferve to perpetuate any ex- 
trdordinary tranfaction, or «uncommon event. ‘Thus 
when they are on their excurfions, and either intend 
to proceed, or have been on any, remarkable enter- 
prife, they peel the bark from the trees which lie in 
their way, to give intelligence to thofe parties that 
happen to be at a diftance, of the path they muit 
purfue to overtake them. 

The following inftance will convey. a more perfect 
idea of the methods they make ufe of on this occafion, 
than any expreflions I can frame. 

| When 


> 


a eet aS 


_ they efteemed as one of their nation. 


’ i \ j 4 
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When I left the Mims and. proceeded up the 
hipeway River, in my way to: Lake Superior, as re- 
lated in my Journal, my guide, who wasa chief of 


the Chipeways. that dwell on the Ottawaw Lake, near 


the heads of the river we had juft entered, fearing 
that fome parties of the Naudoweflies, with whom 
his. nation are perpetually at war, might accidentally 
fall in with us, and before they were apprized of my 


being in company, do us fome ja ta he took the 


following fteps : 

Ee peeled the bark frou a tree, near the entrance 
of a river, and with wood coal, mixed with bear’s 
greafe, their ufval fubftitute for ink, made in an un- 


couth, but exprefiive manner, the figure of the town. 


of the Ottagaumies. He then: formed to the left a 


man dreffed in fins, by which he intended to reprefent 


a Naudoweflie, with a line drawn from his mouth to 
that of a deer, the fymbol of the Chipeways. | After 
this he depictured. fill further to the left a canoe ‘as 
pi roceeding up the river, in which he placed aman 
fitting with a hat ons this figure was defigned to 
reprefent an Englifhman, cr mytelf, and my French- 
mam was drawn witha handkerchief tied round his 
head, and rowing the canoe; to thefe he added»fev- 


eral other fignificant.. emblems,- ameng which the 


Pipe of Peace appeared pangs! on the prow of the 
canoe. « 

The meaning he intended to convey to the Biigsies 
weflies, and whiche ii doubt not appeared periectly 
intelligible. to: them,’ was, that one of. the Chipeway. 
chiefs had réceived a fpeech from fome Naudowefiie 
chiefs, at the town of the Ottagaumies, defirmg him: 


‘to conduct the Enolifhman, who had:lately been among. 


them, up the Chipeway river ; and that they thereby) 


required, that the Chipeway, notwithftanding he was 


an avowed enemy, fhould not be molefted: by them. 
on his paffage, as he had the care of a perfor: whom 


‘Game 
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Some authors have pretended that the Indians have - 
armorial - bearings, which they blazon with great ex- 
actnefs, and which diftinguifh one nation from anoth- 
er; but I never could odferve any other arms among 
them than the fymbols. ey defcribed. 





A fhort VOCABULARY of the Curpewayr Lan- 
GUAGE. 


=" ca ee a a Ais = Oke! LS: 


iV. B. This people do not make ufe either of the confonants, F, or 7. { 


A\BOVE Spimink 
Abandon Packiton a 
Admirable ‘Pilawah¢ 4 Pigs aes 
Afterwards Mupidach / 

All Kokinuin 

Always -  Kokali 

Amifs Napitch 

Arrive “Lakouchin 

Axe Agacwet 

Afhes Pingoe 

ATE: Mawinewab 

DB : i 

Ball 2 | Alewin } 
Bag, or tobacco pouch Cafpetawgan 3 é 
Bisel Owentowgan ok | 
Beat 3 “ Pakkite | 

Bear a Mackwuah 
_ Bear, a young one Miakon : 
Beaver | Amik Pas Gs 
‘Beaver’s ikin Apiminique 

Be, or to be T apate : 

Beard ' Mifchiten ‘ 

Becaufe “Me ewinch 

Believe : Tilerimah 


OT 
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Dog, a little one 


Belly Mifhemout 
Black Markaute 
Blood Mifkew 
Body Yoe 

- Bottle Shifbego 
Brother Neconnis 
Brandy or Rum | Scuttawawbah 
Bread Pabaufbigan 
Breech Mifcoufah 
Breeches Kipokitie Koufah 
Buck Wafketch 

; Cc 
Canoe © Cheman 

“Call T efbenekaw 
Chief, a Okemaw 
Carry Petou 

Child, or Children - Bobelofbin 
Coat . Capotewian 
Cold, I am Kekalch 
Come on Moppa 

Come to _ Pemotcha 
Comrade Neechee 
Concerned Lallemiffi 
Corn — ; Melomin — 
Covering, or a blanket © Wawbewion 
Country Endawlawkeen 
Courage Tagwawmiffie 
Cup Olawgan 

D 
Dance Nemeh 
Dart She/bikwee 
Die, to Nip 
Dith Meackoan 
Dog Alim 
Dead Neepo 
Devil, or evil Spirit Matcho-Manitou 
Alemon 


i sd 


Done, 
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Done, it is done 


Do 
Doubtlefs 
-Drefs the kettle 
Drink 
Drunken 
Duck 
E 
Earth 
Eat 
Each 
Englifh 
Enough 
Equal, or alike 
Efteem 
Eyes 
; F 
Fatt 
Fall 
Far off 
Fat 
Friend: 
Father 
Few, or little 
Fatigued 
Field fown 
Fire 
Fire, to ftrike 
Find 
Fith 
Fork 
Formerly 
Fort 
Forward 
French 
Freeze, to 
Freezes hard 


Shiah — 
Lofbiton 
Ontclatoubah 
Poutwah 
Minikwah 
Oui/quiba 
Chickhip 


Aukwin 


| Owiffine 


Papégik 
Sa gauno/p 


) Mimilic 


Tawbifcouh 
Nawpetelimdw’ 


W ifkinkhie 


W aliebic 
Ponkifin 
Watfaw 
Piniunitee 
Niconzis 
Nesfab 
Meaungis ° 
Laukwiffi 
Kittegaumic 
Scutta 
Scutecke 
Nantounawaw 
Kickon 
Naffawokwot 
Pirwego 
Wakaigon — 
Nopawink 
Nechtegoofh 
Kifia - 
Kifin Magat 


sal 


: Full 


| 
. 
F 





Hunt / 
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Full 
Fufee or Gun 

G 
God, or the Great Spirit- 
Go by water ne 
Girl 
Give 
Glafs, a mirror 
Good 
Good for nothing. 
Govern 
General, or Command- L 

er in Chief §, 

Grapes 
Great 
Greedy 
Guts 

Et 
Hare 


‘Heart 


Hate 

Half 

Hair, humar 
Hair of beatfts. 
Handfome: : 
Have 

Head 
Heaven: 
Herb 

Here 

Hidden: 
Home 
Honor: 

Flot 

How 

How many 
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Moujfkinet. 


Pafkefigan, 
Kitchi Manitou 
Pimimifcaw 


Heck waffir 


Millaw Ware 


W awbenia 
Cawlatch 
Malatal 
Tibarimaw 
Kitchi Okimaw 


. 2 e 
Simaugani is 


Shoamin 
MManatot 
Saw/awkifii 
Olawtifh 


Wawpoos 
Michewah 
Shingauriniaq: 
Nawbal 

Liffis 

Pewal. 
Canogininne 
Tandaulaw 
Ouffecouan 


_ Speminkakwin: 


Majefh 

conda 
Kemouch 
Entayent 


| Mackawalaw: 


Akefhotta 
Tawne 
Tawnemilik~ 


 Kewaffa 


: Hut;, 
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Hut, or Houfe: 
I 


. Indians 


fron 

‘Hand 

immediately 

Indian corn 

Intirely 

Impoftor 

It might be fo 
: K 

Kettle 

King, or chief- 

Keep 

Knife 


Knife that is crooked 


Know 

; L 
Dake 
Laugh 
Lazy 
Lame 
Leave 
Letter 
Life 
Love 
Long fince 
Land Carriage 
Lofe 
Lie down ° 
Little 


Meat 
Much 
Man 
- March, to go~ 
Marry 
Wa 


Wig-W aum 
Ihinawbah 


Pewawbick 
Minis 


Webatch 


_ Mittawmin 


lawpitch 
Mawlawtifie” 


~ Tawneendo- 


Ackikons* 


- Okemaw 


Ganwerimaw * 


- Mockoman 


Coctawgon - 
Thickeremaw 


K itchigawmink 
Pawpt 

Kittimi 
Kikekate 
Pockiton 
Mawfignaugon ” 


— Nouchimowin 


Saukie 
Shaww/bia 
Cappatawgon ° 
Packilaugué 
W eepemaw 
W aube/been - 


W eas 
Nibbilaw 


| Allifinape 


Pi mmouffie a 


‘Weewin 


245° 


Medicine 


\ 
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Medicine =e dks JMafeibic 
Merchandife °  Alokochigon:* 
Moon - oie Debicot 
Mortar to pound in. ay Poutawgon 
Male vor Nape « 
Mittrefs | ~  Neremoufiu 
Needle | .. Shawbonkin 
Near Pewitch 
Nation ' _ drinee 
Never Cawikkaw 
Night’ . Debicet 
No Kaw 
Nofe Yoch 
Nothing Kakego 
Not yet Kawmifehi 
Not at all Kaguich 
Nought, good for 
5 ub ine t Malatat 
O 
Old Kauwefbire 
Orter | Nikki 
Other Coutack 
Pp | 

» Pipe | Poagan 

_ Part, what part Tawnapce 
Play Packeigo 
Powder, gun or, duit Pingo 
Peace, to make  Pecacotiche 
Pray  Lawlaimia. 
Proper . Sawfega 
Pretently ~~ Webatch 
Peninfula ' Minniffin 
Quick ot | Kegotch eee 

R : ‘ he 

Regard Wawbemo 


Red 
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Red 
Refolve 
Relation. 
Refpect. 
‘Rain 
Robe 
River 
Run, to 


Sad. 
— Sail 
Sack, or Bag 
Sea, or large Lake 
Shoes 
Ship, or large Canoe. 
Sorry 
Spirit 
Spoon. 
Star 
Steal 
Stockings: 
Strong 
Sturgeon: 
Sun - 
Sword 
Surprifing 
See 
Since 
Shirt. 
Slave " 
Sleep 
Sit down 
. 
Take 
Teeth 
"That 
There 


Mifcow 
Tibelindon 
Tawwemaw 
Tawbawmica: 
Kimmewan 
Ockolaw — 
Sippim 
Pitchebot 


Talimiffie 
Pemefcaw: 
Mafkimot 


 Agankitchigawmink- 


Maukiffin 
Kitch: Cheman. 
Nifcottiffie 
Manitou 
Mickwon 


Alank 


 Kemautin 


Mittaus 
Mafbkauwah 
Lawmack 

Kifis 

Simaugan 

Etwah, Etwah. 
W awbemo : 
Mapedoh 
Papawkwean 


 Wackan 


Nippee 
Mintepin 


Emaundab 
Tibbit’™ §* . 
Mawbah 

W atfaudebi 


ine? 


‘This 
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This: Maundah  . 
Truly _ Kikit 
Together Nawmawwee 
‘Tobacco Semau 
Tongue Outen 
Tired Laawkonfie 
Too little’ — Ofaummangis: 
Too much ~ Offaunée 
Thank you Megwatch 
To-morrow Wawbunk 
To-morrow the day after Ox/wawbunk 
W. 
Warriors: Semauganaufo 
Water Nebbi 
War Nantaubaulaw~ 
Way Mickon 


Well then ! 
What is that 2 
What now ? 
‘W hence 
Where 
White : 
Who is there ? 
Wind 
‘Winter 
Woman 
Wood 
Wolf 

Y 
Yefterday 
Yet 
Young ~ 
Yellow 


“he NUMERICAL Terms of the CuipEways. 


One 
Two 


Tauneendah ! 
awwewin ? 
Quagonie ? 
Taunippi 
Tah 
W aube 
Quagonie Maubah ? 
Loutin 
Pepoun 
Ichwee 
Mittic 
Mawhingon 


Petchilawgo 
Minnewatch 


Wifconehiffi 


W azzo 


Pxpik 


Ninch 


> Lae rt st 
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Three 
Four 
Five | 
Six 
Seven: 
Fight 
Nine 
Ten 
Eleven 
Twenty 
Thirty 


i. Forty 


Fifty 
Sixty — 
Seventy” 
Eighty 
Ninety 
Hundred 


Thoufand 


2 
os 
‘2 


Niffou 

Neau 

Naran 
Ningoutwaffate 
Ninchowaffou. 
Niffawaffou 
Shongaffiu 
Mittauffiu 
Mittauffou Pafhik 
Ninchtawnaw 
Niffsu Mittawnaw 
Neau Mittawnaw 


_ Naran Mittawnaw 


Ningoutwaffou. Mittawnass 
Ninchowaffou Mittawngnw 
Niffowaffou Mittawnaw 
Shongaffou Mittawnaw 
iM ittaufjou Mittawnaw 
| Mittauffou Mittauffou 
Mittawnar 


A fhort VOCABULARY of the Navupowessig. 


Axe 

B. 
Beaver 
Buffalo 
Bad 
Broach 
Bear, 2 


Canoe 

Cold 
, Child, a male 
Child, a female 
-Corae here 


fa» f ccooyoutyare. 


LANGUAGE. 


Chawhah 
Tawtongo 
Shejah 
Muzahootoo 


W abhonfbejahi: 


W aahtoh ’ 
Mechuetah me a 
W echoak/eh a 
Whacheekfeh 


ae 


Dead 
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Dead 
Deer 
Dog 


Eat 
Ears 
Eyes 
Evil 

EF 
Fire 
Father 
Frenchman 
Falls of Water. - 
Friend 


Good. 

Give 

Go away 

God, or the Great Spirit. 
Cha : 

Great ° 

Gold 

H 

Hear 
Horfe 

Home, or domeftic 
Houfe 

Heaven 


Tron 
I, or me 

K 
King, or chief 
Kill 

L 
Little. 


Negu/b 
Tohinjob 


Shangufh 


Echawmenar 
Nookah 
Efbtike 
Shejah- 


Paahtah 
Otah 2 
Neehteegufh 
Owah Menab 
Kitchiwah: 


Wo ofbtah 


A ccooyeh 
Accoowah 


Weakon- 


Muzabh wakon- 


T ongo 
Muzaham 


Nookif/bon 
Shuetongo 
Shuah 


 Leekee 


Wofbtah T ebee 


 Muzab 


Meoh 
Otah’ 


Negufbtaugaw es 


Feftin 


“Long, 





Long 

Lake 

| Love 

| M 

| Much 

_. More 
Moon 

_ Mouth 
Medal 
-* Mine 

Milk 

















N 
No 
Near 


Oh! 


Fipe:’« 
Pipe of Peace 
R 
Rain 
Ring 
Round 
S 
Smoke _ 
_ Salt water 
See, to 
Sleep 
Snake 
Sun — 
Spirit 
Spirituous Liquors 
Snow 
Surprifing 
Silver 
fs, 
Tobacco 


4 
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‘Tongoom 
‘Longo Mench 
Ehwahmeab 


Otah 
Otenaw 
Oweeh 

Eeh 

Muzah Otab 
Mewah 
LEtfawboh 


FT. aah 
Feeftinaw 
Hopiniyahie 


Shanuapaw - 
Shanuapaw Wakor 


Owah Menah 
Muzamchupah 
Chupah 


-_ Shaweah 


Menis Queab 
Efbta Us 
Efbteemo 
Onmlifocavs 


Paabtah 


. Wakon 


Meneh wakon 
Sinnee 
Hopiniayare 


Muzaham- 


Shaw/afaw : 
Talk 
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Talk Owehchin 
A) eee Ochaw 
- "There Daché 
WwW ; ; 
‘Woman Winnokejah 
Wonderful i», ffopiniyare 
Water JMeneh 
What : Tawgo 
Who is there? Tawgodaché ? 
Wicked Heyabachta 
y 
You ‘Chee 
Young Hawpawnaw 


You are good 
You are a Spirit » 
You are my good friend 


No Good 


Wafhtah Chee 

 Wakon Chee 
Wafhtah Kitchiwah Chee 
Heyah Wafbtah 


The NUMERICAL Terms of the NAUDOWESSIES. 


One 
Two : 
‘Three 
Four 
Five 
Six 
Seven 
Hight 
Nine 
Ten 
Eleven 
‘Twenty 
Thirty 
Forty 
Fiity 
Sixty | 
Seventy 


me 


A 


Wonchaw 


Noompaw 


Yawmonee 


TL oboh 


Sawbutte 

Shaweo 

Shawceopee 

Shabhindohin 

N eochunganong 

Wegoch unganorg 
Wegochunganong Wonchaw 
Wegochunganong Noompaw 


Wegochunganong Yawmonee 


WW egochunganong Toboh ~ 


Wegochunganong Sawbutie 


_ Wegochunganong Shawco 


Wegochunganong Shawcopee 
Righty 
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Bal gee § Wegochunganong Sha- 

Eighty ‘ ! hindobin 

Ninety Ip Os Saari ite: Nebo- 
| chunganong 

Hundred  Opohng 

Thoufand hd Wh egochunganoanig Opabne. 


To this fhort vocabulary of the Naudowffie lan- 
guage, 1 fhall adjoin a fpecimen of the manner 1m 
which they unite their words. I have chofen for this 
purpofe afhort fong, which they fing, with fome kind 
of melody, though not with any appearance of poetical 
meafure, when they fet-out on their hunting expedi- 
tions: and have given as near a tranflation as the dif- 
ference of the idioms will permit. 


Meoh accoowab efotaw paatah negu/btawgaw Pejah 
menah. Tongo Wakon meoh wofbta, paatah accoowah. 
Hopiniyahie oweeh accooyee smech, " evo/bia patah ctoh tom 
Ainjoh mech de | 

; 

I will rife beforesthe fun, and afcend yonder hill, to 
fee the new light chafe away the vapors, and difperfe 
‘the clouds.. Great Spirit, give me fuccefs. And 
‘when the fun is gone, lend me, oh moon, light fufficient 
to guide me with fafety back to my tent loaden with, 
deer ! 


CHAP. XVII. 
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CHAPTER XVIIT. 


- oF THE BEASTS, BIRDS, FISHES, REPTILES, 
AND INSECTS, wHICH ARE FOUND IN THE 
InTéRIOR PARTS of NORTH AMERICA. 


Or thefe d fhall, in the firft place, give a cat- 
alogue, and afterwards a defcription of fuch only as 
are either preuliar to this country, or which differ in 
fome material point from thofe saw are to be met 
avith 1 in other realms. 


OF THE BEASTS. ‘ 


* Fhe Tyger, the Bear, Wolves, Foxes, Dogs, ithe 
Cat of the Mountain, the Wild Cat, the Buffalo, the 
Deer; the Elk, the Moofe, the Carrabou, the Carca- 
jou, the Skunk, the Porcupine, the Hedge-hog, the 
Woodchuck, the Racoon, the Martin, the Fither, 
the Mufquafh, Squirrels, Hares, Rabbits, the Mole, 
the Weezel, the Moufe, the Dormoufe, the inate 
the Otter, the Mink, and Bats. 
_ The TYGER. The Tyger of America eferaibtes 
in fhape thofe of Africa and Afia, but is confiderably 
{maller. Nor does it appear to be fo fierce and rav- 
enous as they are. The colour of it is a darkith fal- 
low, and it is entirely free from fpots. I faw one on 
an ifland in the Chipeway River, of which Thad a 
very good view, as it was at no great diftance from 
me. It fat upon its hinder parts like a dog; and 
did not feem either to be apprehenfive of our approach, 
or to difcover any ravenous inclinations. It is, how- 
ever, very feldom to be met with in this part of the 
world. 
The BEAR. ~Bears are very numerous on this 
contment, but more particularly fo in the northern 
parts 
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_ warts of it, and contribute to furnifh both food and 
beds for almoft every Indian nation. ‘Lhofe of Amer- 
ica differ in many retpects from thofe .either of 
Greenland or Ruffia, the ey being not only fomewhat 
fmaller, but timoreus and inoffenfive, unlefs they are 
at by hunger, or fmarting from.a wound. ‘The 
fight of a man_terrifies them. ; anda dog will put feve- 
- val to flight... They are extremely fond “of grapes, and 
will climb to the top of the higheft trees in queft of 
them. This kind of food renders their flefh, excefl- 
ively is and finely flavoured ; and it is confi equent- 
ly preferred by the Indians and traders to that of any 
other animal. The fat is very white, aud befides be- 
ing {weet and wholefome, is poiletied of one valuable 
quality; which is, that it never cloys.. ‘ihe inhabit- 
ants of thefe parts conftantly anoint themfelves with 
Hts. and: to its efficacy, they: in. a great meafure owe 
their agility. The feafon for hunting the. bear is: 
during the winter ; when they take up their abode in 
hollow trees, or make themfelves dens in the roots 
of thofe that are blown down, the entrance of which 
they ftop up with branches of fir that lic fcattered 
about. From thefe retreats it is faid they ftir not 
whilft the weather continues fevere, and as it is well 
known that they do not provide themfelves with food, 
they are fuppofed to be enabled by nature to fubfift 
for fome months without, and during this time to 
continue of the fame bulk. | 
The WOLF. The wolves of North America are 
much lefs than thofe which are met with in other 
parts of the world. They have, however, in com- 
mon with the reft of their fpecies, a wildnefs in their 
looks, and a fiercenefs in their eyes ; notwith{tanding | 
which, they are far from being fo ravenous as the 
European wolves, nor will they ever attack a man, 
except they hae accidentally fed on the flefh of thofe 
flain in battle. When they herd together, as they 
often do in the winter, they make a hideous and ter- 
rible 
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ible neue, Tn thefe. gine there are two kinds 3; one 
of which is of a fallow. colour, the cther ofa dun, in- 
cling to a black. J 

The FOX. ‘There are two forts of foxes in North 
America, which differ only in their’colour, one being 


of a reddith brown, the other of a grey 5 thofe of the: 


latter Kind that are found near the river Miffifippi, 


are ney beautiful, their hair being of a filver 


ere 


hunting appear to be all of ithe fame fpecies*;. they 


arry their ears erect, and greatly refemble a wolf 
about the head. * “thes, are exceedingly ufefal to them: 


in their hunting excurfions, and wi ie attack the fier- 


ceft of the game Hey are in purfut of | They are 
th remarkable for their fidelity to their mafters 5 but: 
a Wl fed by them, are very troublefome in their 


The CAT of the Mountain. This creature is in. 


fhape like a cat, only much larger. The hair or fur 


refembles alfo the fkin of that domeftic animal; the 


colour, however, differs, for the former i is of a reddith. 


or orange ca ut, but grows lehter near the belly. 


‘The whole fees 1s Hedatibedt wah black ‘fpots of dif-. 


ferent figures, of which thofe on the back are long, 


and thofe on the lower parts round. On the ears. 


there are black iy pe ‘This creature is nearly as 
fierce as a leopard, but will feldom attack a man. 


Vhe BUFFALO, ‘This beaft, of which there are 


amazing numbers in thefe parts, is larger than an ox. 


has fhort black horns, with a large beard under. his 


chin, and his head is-fo full of hair, that it falls over- 


his eyes, and gives him a frightful look. ‘There is a 
bunch on his back which begins at the haunches, and 
increafing Aerie | to the thoulders, reaches: on to. 
theneck. Both this excrefcencé and its whole body 

are covered with long hair, or rather wool, of a dun: 
er moufe colour, whieh is exceedinely valuable, efpe- 


cially: 


Done i : ‘ sf rey 
DOCS. ‘The dogs employed by the Indians tn: 
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cially that on the fore part of the body. Its head is 
larger than a bull’s, with a very {hort neck; the breaft 
is broad, and the body decreafes towards the buttocks: 
Thefe creatures will run away at the fight of a man, 
and a whole herd will make off when they perceive 
a fingle dog. ‘he fleth of the buffalo is excellent 
food, its hide is extremely ufeful, and the hair very 
proper for the manufacture of various articles. 

“The DEER. ‘There is but one fpcies of deer 
in North America, and thefe are higher and of a flim- 
mer make than thofe in Europe. Their fhape is near- 
ly the fame as the European, their colour ‘of a.deep 
fallow, and their horns very large and branching, 
This beaft is the fwifteft on the American plains, and 
they herd together as they do in other countries. 

the ELK greatly exceeds the deer in fize, being 
in bulk equal to a horfe. Its body is fhaped like that 
of a déer, only its tail is remarkably fhort, being not 
more than three inches long. ‘The colour of its hair, 
which is grey, and not unlike that of a camel, but of 
a more reddith caft, is nearly three inches in length, 
and as coarfe as that of a horfe. ‘Vhe horns of this 
creature grow to a prodigious fize, extending fo wide 
that two or three perfons-might fit between them at 
the fame time. ‘They are not forked like thofe of a 


deer, but have all their teeth or branches on the out- 


er edge. Nor does the form of thofe of the elk re- 
fant a deer’s, the former being flat, and eight or 
ten inches broad, whereas the latter are round and 
_ confiderably narrower. ‘They fhed their horns every 
year inthe month of February, and by Auguft the 
new ones are nearly arrived at their full growth. 
Notwithitanding their fize, and the means of defence 
nature has farnifhed them with, they are as timorous 
asa deer. Their fkin is very ufeful, and will drefs 
as well as that of a buck. T hey feed on grafs in the 
are and on mois or buds in the winter, 

The 

eS 
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‘fhe MOOSE is nearly about the’ fize of the ell, 


and the horns of it are almoft as numerous as that 
animal’s ; the ftem of them, however, is not ‘quite fo. 
wide, and they branch on both fides like thofe of a. 
deer. ‘This creature alfo fheds them: every year. 
‘hough its hinder parts are very broad, its tail 1s 
not above an inch long. It has feet and legs like a 
camel ; its head is about two feet long, its upper lip, 
is much larger than the under, and the notrits of it are 
fo. wide that a man might thruft his hand into them 
a confiderable way. he hair of the moofe is light 
‘grey, mixed with a blackifh red. Itis very elattic, 
for though it be beaten ever fo long, it will retair its 
original fhape. ‘The flefh is exceeding good food, ea- 
iy of, digettion, and very nouriiling. ‘Uhe note om, 
upper lip, which is large and‘loofe from the gums, is 
citcemed a ereat delicacy, being of a firm confiftence, 
between marrow and oriftle, and when’ properly 
drefléd, affords a rich and lufcious difh. | Its hide is. 
very proper for leather, being thick and ftrong, yet 
foft and pliable. The pace of this creature 1s always 
a trot, which is fo expeditious, that it 16 ceceedhd. ane. 
fwiftnefs but by few of its fellow mhabitants of thefe- 
woods. It is generally found in the forefts, where it 
feeds on mots and buds. ‘Vhough this creature is of 
the deer kind, it never herds as thofe do. Mott au- 
thors confound it with the elk, deer or carrabou, but 
it is a fpecies totally diffcrent, as might be difcovered 
by attending to the defcription I have given of each. 
The CARRABOU. ‘This beat is nor hear fo tall 
as the moofe, however, it is fomethimg like it in fhape, 
only rather more heavy, and inclining to. the form uF 
an afs. ‘The horns of it are not flat as thofe of the 
elk are, but round yds thofe of the deer; they. alfo. 
meet nearer together at the extremities, and bend 
more over the face than either thofe of the elk or 
moofe. It partakes of the fwiftnefs of the deer, and 
aS With disficulty overtaken by its purfuers. ‘Phe fleth 
ena? vot 
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of it likewife is equally as good, the tongue particu-- 
larly isin: high efteem. The fkin being fmooth. and. 
free from veins, 1s as valuable as fhamoy. 

The CARCAJOU. This creature, which is of the . 
cat kind, is a terrible enemy to'the preceding four: fpe-- 
cies of béeafts. He either comes upon them. from fome. 
concealment unperceived, or climbs up. into: a tree,. 
and taking his ftation on:‘fome of the branches, ‘waits 
- till one of them, driven by an extreme of heat or cold, 
takes fhelter under it ; when he faftens upon his 
neck, and.opéning the: jugular vein, foon’ brings his. 
prey to the ground. ‘This he is enabled to do. by his 
long tail, with which he encircles the body of his ad- 
verfary ; and the only means they have to fhun their 
wate, és by flying immediately to the water ; by this 
method, as the carcajou has-a great: diflike to that ele- 
ment, he is femetimes got rid of before he can effect 
his purpofe. 

The SKUNK. This is the moft extraordinary an. 
imal that the American woods produce. It is rather 
lefs than a pole cat, and of the fame fpecies; it is 
therefore often Hateiben for that creature, but is very 
different from it in many points. Its hair is long 
and fhining, variegated with large black and white 
fpots, the former moftly on the fhoulders and rump ; 
its tail is very bufhy, like that of the fox, part black, 
and part white like its body 3 it lives chiefly in the 
woods and hedges ; but its extraordinary powers are 
only fhewn when it is purfued. As foon as he finds 
himfelf in danger, he ejects, to a great diftance from 
behind, a {mall {tream of water, of fo fubtile a nature, 
and at the fame time fo powerful a fmell, that the 
air is tainted with it for half a mile in circumference ; 
and his purfuers, whether men or dogs, cing almoft 
{uffocated with the ftench, are obliged to give over 
the purfuit. On this account heis called by the French, 
Enfant du Diable, the Child of the Devil; or Béte 
Puante, the Stinking Beaft. It is almoft impoffible to 

; 3 defcribe 
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deferibe the noifome effects of the liquid with which 
this creature is fupplied by nature for its defence. If 
a drop of it falls on your clothes, they are rendered 
fo difagreeable that it is impoffible ever after to wear 
them; or if any of it enters your eyelids, the pain be- 
comes intolerable fora long time, and perhaps at laft - 
you lofe your fight. "The {fmell of the fkunk, though 
thus to be dreaded, is not like that of a putrid. car- 
cafs, but a ftrong foetid effluvia of mufk, which dif- 
pieafes rather from its penetrating power than from 
its naufeouinels. It is notwith{tanding, confidered as 
conducive to clear the head, and to raife the spirits. 
This water is fuppofed by naturalifts to be its urine 3 
-- but I have difiected many of them that I have fhot, 
and have found within their bodies, near the urinal 
veifel, a fmall receptacle of water, totally difting: from 
the bladder which contained the urine, and from 
which alone I am fatisfied the horrid ftench proceeds. 
After having taken out with great care the bag where- 
in this water is lodged, I have frequently fed on them, 
and have found them very fweet and good ; but one 
drop emitted taints not only the-carcafs, but the whole 
houfe, and renders every kind of provifions, that are 
in it, unfit for ufe. With great juftice therefore do 
the French give it fuch a diabolical name. 

The PORCUPINE. The body of an American 
porcupine is in bulk about the fize of a {mall dog, but 
it is both fhorter in length, and not fo high from the 
ground. It varies very much from thote of, other 
countries both in its fhape and the length of its quills. 
The former is like that of a fox, except the head, which 
is not fo fharp and long, but refembles more that of 
a rabbit. Its body is covered with hair of a dark 
brown, about four inches long, great part of which 

_are the thicknefs of a itraw, and ate termed its quills. 
‘Thefe are white, with black points, hollow and very 
ftrong, efpecially thofe that grow on the back. ‘The 
quills ferve this creature for offentive and defenfive 

weapons, 
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weapons, which he darts at his enemies, and if they 
peirce the flefh: inthe leaft degree, they will fink quite- 
into it, and. are not to be extracted without incifion. 
The Indians ufe them for boring their ears and nofe, 
toinfert their pendants, and alfo by way of ornament 
in their ftockings, hair, &c. befides which, they great- 
ly efteem the fleth. 

‘The WOOD CHUCK is a ground xinicoal of the 
fur kind, about the fize of a martin, being nearly fif 
teen bsidies long 3 its body, however, is Peutider. and 
its legs, fhorter 5 the fore paws of it are broad, and. 
conftructed for the purpofe of digging holes in the 
ground, where it burrows like a rabbit 5 its fur is of a 
etey colour, on the reddifh: caft, and its flefh tolerable: 
food. 

The RACOON is fomewhat lefS in fize: than a bea-- ~ 
ver, and its feet and legs are like thofe of that crea- 
ture, but fhort in proportion: to its body, which. re- 
fembles that of a badger. The fhiape of its head’ is 
much like a fox’s, only the ears are fhorter, more 
round and naked ; and its hair is alfo fimilar to that 
animal’s, being thick, long, foft, and black at the 
ends. On its face there is a broad ftripe that runs. 
acrofs it, and includes the eyes, which are large. Its 
muzzle is black, and at the end-roundifh like that of 
a dog; the teeth are alfo fimilar to thofe of a dog 
in number and fhape ; the tail is long and round, with: 
annular ftripes on:it like thofe ofa cat; the feet have 
five long flender toes, armed with fharp claws, by 
which it is ‘enabled to climb up trees like a monkey, 
and to run to the very extremities of the boughs. | It 
makes ufe of its fore feet, in the manner of hands, and. 
feeds itfelf with them. The flefh of this creature is 
very good in the months of September and Odtober,. 
when fruit and nuts, on. which it. likes to feed, are 

lenty, 

The MARTIN is rather larger than a fquirrel, 
and. fomewhat. of the fame make; its legs-and. claws, 

: however, 


o 
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however, are confiderably fhorter. Its ears are fhorty 
broad, and roundifh, and its eyes fhine in the night 
hike thofe of a cat. The whole body is covered with 
fur of a brownifh fallow colour, and there are fome in 
the more northern parts which are black ; the {kins 
of the latter are of much greater value than the oth- 
ers. the tailis covered with long hair, which makes 
it- appear thicker than it really is. Its flefh is fome- 
times eaten, but is not in any great efteem. 

The MUSQUASH, or MUSK RAT, is fo term- 
ed for, the. exquifite mufk which it-affords. It appears: 
to be a diminutive of the beaver, being endowed with 
all the properties of that fagacious animal, and wants 
nothing but fize and ftrength, being not aieele bigger 
than a large rat of the Norway’ breed, to rival the 
creature it fo much refembles. Was it not for its 
tail, which is exactly the fame as that of an Europe- 
an rat, the ftructure of their bodies is fo much alike, 
efpecially the head, that it might be taken for a {mall 
beaver. Like that creature it builds itfelf a cabin, but: 
of a leis: perfect conftruction; and takes up its abode 
near the fide of fome piece of water. In the {pring 
they leave their retreats, and in pairs fubfift on leaves 
and roots till the fummer. comes: on, when they feed 
on ftrawberries, rafberries, and fuch other fruits as 
they can reach. At the approach of winter they. fep- 
arate, when each takes up its lodging apart. by itfelf im 
fome hollow of atree, where they remain quite un- 
provided with food, and there is the greateft reafon to: 
believe, fubfiit without any till the return of {pring. 

SQUIRRELS. There: are five forts of fquirrels 
in. America ;,the red, the grey, the black, the varie- 
gated and the flying. ‘The two former are exactly the 
fame of thofe of Europe; the black are fomewhat 
larger, and differ from them only in colour ; the vari- 
egated alfo refemble them in fhape and figure, but are 
very beautiful, being finely ftriped with white or grey, . 
ne fometimes with red and black. The ane A 

ying 
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flying fquirrel is. much lefs than the European, being 
not above five inches long, and of aruflet grey or afh- 
colour on the back, and white on the under parts. It 
has black prominent eyes, like thofe of the moufe, 
with a long, flat broad tail. By a membrane on each 
fide, which reaches from its fore to its hind legs, this 
creature is enabled to leap from one tree to another, 
even if they ftand a confiderable diftance apart ; this 
‘loofe {kin, which it is enabled to ftretch out like a fail, . 
and by which it is bouyed up, is about two inches 


broad, and is covered with a fine hair or down. - It 
feeds upon the fame provilions as the others, and is 
eafily tamed. 


The BEAVER. This creature has been fo often 
treated off, and his uncommon abilities fo minutely 
defcribed, that any further account.of it will appear 
-unneceflary ; however, for the benefit of thofe of my 
-readers who are not fo well acquainted with the form 
and properties of this fagacious and ufeful animal, I 
hall give a concife defcription of it.. The beaver is 
an amphibious quadruped, which cannot live for any | 
long time in the water, and it is faidis even able te 
exift entirely without it provided it has the conveni- 
ence of fometimes bathing itfelf. The largeft beavers 
are nearly four feet in length, and about -fourteen or 
fifteen inches in breadth over the haunches ; they 
weigh about fixty pounds. Its head is like that of 
the otter, but larger ; its {nout is pretty long, the eyes 
-{mall, the ears fhort, round, hairy on the outfide, and 
fmooth within, and its teeth very long ; the under 
teeth ftand out of their mouths about the breadth of 
three fingers, and the upper half a finger, all of which 
-are broad, crooked, ftrong, and fharp ; befides thofe — 
teeth called: the incifors, which grow double, are fet 
very deep in their jaws, and bend like the edge of an 
axe, they have fixteen grinders, eight on each fide, 
four above and four below, directly .oppofite to each 
other. Withthe former they are able to cut down 
trees 


; 
: 
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trees of -a confiderable fize, with the latter to break 

the hardeft fubftances. Tks legs are fhort, particular~_ 
ly the fore lees, which are only four or five inches 
long, and not unlike thofe.of a badger 5 the toes of the 
Pore. feet are deparate, the nails placed obliquely, and 
are hollow ‘like quills; but the hind feet are quite 
different, and: furnifhed with membranes between the 
toes. By this means it can walk, though but flowly, 
and is able to {wim with .as much eafe as any other 
aquatic animal. ‘The tail of this animal fomewhat re- . 
fembles a fith, and feems to have no manner of rela- 
tion to the au of the body, except the hind feet, all 
the other parts being fimilar to thofe of land animals. 


‘The tail is covered with a fkin furnifhed with fcales, 


that are joined together by.a pellicle ; thefe {cales are 
about the thicknefs of parchment, nearly a line and _ 
a half in Jength, and generally of a hexagonical fige 
ure, having fix corners; it is about eleven or twelve 
inches m length, and broader in the middle, where ° 
it is four snthes over, than either at the root or the 


extremity. It is about two inches thick near the bo- 


dy, where it is almoft round, and grows gradually 


thinner and. flatter to the end. The colour of the 


beaver is different according to the different climates 
in which it is found. In the moft northern. parts 
they are generally quite black ; in more temperate, 
brown; their colour becoming lighter and lighter as 
they pa towards the fouth. ‘The fur is of two 


forts all over the body, except at the feet, where it is 


very fhort ; that which is the longeft, is generally in 
lanai about an inch, but on the back it fometimes 
extends to two inches, gradually diminifhing towards: 
the jhead and tail. This part of the fur is harfh, 
coarfe and fhining, and of little ufe; the other part 
confifts of a very thick and fine down, fo foft that it 
feels almoft like filk, about three quarters of an inch 
in length, and is saline is commonly manufactured. 
Caftor, which is ufeful in medicine, is produced from 


the 
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the body of this creature ; it was formerly believed 
to be its tefticles, but later difcoveries have fhown 
that it is contained in four bags, fituated in the lower 
belly. ‘Two of which, that aré called the fuperior, 
from their being more elevated than the others, are 
filled with a foft, refinous, adhefive matter, mixed 
with fmall fibres, greyifh without, and yellow within, 
of a rong, difagreeable; and penetrating fcent, and 
very hai maibhe. This is the true’ caitoreum 5 it 
hardens in the air, and becomes brown, brittle, and 
friable. "Phe inferior bags contain an undtuous ‘li- 
quor like honey 3 the colour of which is a pale yellow, 
and its odor fomewhat different from the other, being 
rather weaker and more  difagreeable 5 it however 
thickens as it grows’ older, "and at length be- 
comes about the confiftence of tallow. This has al- 
fo its particular ufe in medicine 3 but it is not fo val- 
uable as the true caftoreum. - 

The ingenuity of thefe creatures in building their 
cabins, and in providing for their fubfiftencé, is’ tru-’ 
ly wonderful.’ When they are about to chufe them- 
ives a habit sens they ailemble in companies fome-: 
times of two or three hundred, and after. mature de- 
liberation fix on 4 ‘place where plenty of provifions 
and all neceflaries are tobe found. ‘Their houfes are 
always fituated in the water, and when they can find 
neither lake nor pond adjacent, they endeavour to 
fupply the defect by ftopping the current of fome 
brook or imail river, by means of a caufeway or dam. 
For this purpofe they fet about felling of trees, and 
they take careto chufe out thofe that srow above 
the place where they intend to build, that they may 
{wim down with the current. Having fixed on 
thofe that are proper, three or four beavers placing 
themfelves round a large one, find means with their 
{trong teeth to bring itdown. ‘They alfo. prudently 
contrive that it fhall fall towards the water, that they 
may have the lefs way to carry #. After they have, 


by” 
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“by .a continuance of the fame labor and induitry, 
cut it into proper .lengths, , they roll thefe into, the 


water, and navigate themtewards the place where 
they are to-be emplayed, . Without entering more 


minutely into the.meafures they purfue in the con- 


ftruétion of their dams, I fhall only remark, that hav- 


ing prepared a kind of mortar .with their feet, and 


laid it on with their tails, which they had, before made 
ufe of to tranfport it to the place where it is requifite, 
they conftruct them w ith as much folidity and regu- 


larity as the moft “experienced . -workmen could do, 


The - formation of their cabins is no. lefs amazing. 


‘Lhefe are either. built. on poles in the middle of the 


fmall lakes they have thus formed, on the bank of a 
river, or at the extremity .of .fome point of land that 
advances into alake. ‘The figure of them is round 


er oval, and they are fafhioned with an ingenuity e- 
gual to their dams. ‘Two thirds of the edifice ftands 
above the water, and this part is fufficiently capacious 


to contain ight or ten inhabitants. Each beaver 
has his place affigned him, the flcor of which he cu- 
uoufly {frrews with. leaves, or fnnall branches of the 


‘pine tree, fo as to render it clean and comfortable ; 
‘and their. ‘cabins are all Situated {o contiguous to each 


other, as to allow of an eafy communication. The 
winter never furprifes thefe animals before their butfi- 
nefs is completed ; for by the latter end of September 
their houfes are fnithed, and their {tock of provifions 


is generally laid in. ‘L} refe conti aft , of {mall pieces of 
wood whofe texture is foft, fuch as the poplar, the 


afpin, or willow, &c. which they la ay up in piles, and 
difpofe of in fuch manner as to preferve their moift- 
ure. "Was I to enumerate every inftance of fagacity 
that is to be difcovered in thefe animals, they would 
fill a volume, and Prove not only entertaining but in- 


Aa Ue 


The OTTER. This creature alfo is amphibious, 


apd g or catly refembles a beaver, but is very different 
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from it in many refpects. . Its body is nearly as long 
as a beaver’s but confiderably lefs in all its parts. ‘The 
muzzle, eyes, and the form of the head are nearly. 
the fame, but the teeth are very ‘unlike, for the otter 
wants the large incifors or nippers that a beaver has ; 
inftead of thefe, all his teeth, without any’ diftinétiony 
are fhaped like thofe of a dog or wolf. ‘The hair al- 
fo of the former is not half fo" long as that. belonging 
to the latter, nor is the color of it exactly the ‘fame; 
for the hair of an otter under the ‘neck, ftomach, and 
belly, is more greyith than that of a beaver, tnd in 
many ‘other refpecis it hkewife “variés.” ‘This ani imal, 
which is met with in moft parts of the world,’ but iz’ 
much greater numbers in North America, is very. 
mifchievous, and when he is clofely. purfued, will not 
only attack dogs but niens by 

It generally feeds upon fith, efodcially in’ the fum- ; 
mer, but in the winter is contented with the bark of 
rel: or the produce of the fields.) Its flefh’ both 
taftes and {mells of fifth, and is not wholefome food, 
though it is fometimes eaten through neceflity. ¥ 
_ The MINK is of the otter “kind, and fubitts “tn 
the fame manntr. In’ fhape: aad re refembles 
pole cat, being equally long and flender. Its {kin is 
blacker. than that of.- an Onn: or’ atmott any other 
creature ; *¢ as black as ‘a mink “being a proverbial, . 
expreffion in Aineriéa3 “itis not ce wever fo ‘Pslnabile 
though this greatly depends on the feafon in which’ 
itis taken.’ Its>tail‘is’ round liké that of a tha ke, but 
growing flattifh towards the end, andis entirely with- - 
out-hair. An agreeable’ muiky {cent exhales from its: 
body; and it is met with near the fources. of rivers, on™ 
whofe banks it chiefly lives.:- 





OF THE BIRDS. 


“THE Eagle, the Hawk,. the Wigke Hawk, the Fifh’’ 
Hawk, the’ Whipperwill, the Raven, the Gear the’ 
Owl, 


tH 
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Owl, Parrots, the Pelican, the Crane, the Stork, the 
Cormorant, the Heron, the Swan, the Goofe, Ducks, 
Teal, the Loon, the Water Hen, the Turkey, the 

Heath Cock, the Partridge, the Quail, Pigeons, the 
Shi IDEs eek the Woodpecker, the Con the Blue 
Jay, the Swallow, the Wakon Bird, the Black Bird, 
the Red Bird, the Thrufh, the W RAS the Night- 
ingale, the King Bird, the Ron, the Wren, and the 
Hamming Bird. 

The EAGLE. There are only two forts of eagles 
in thefe parts, the bald and the grey, which are much 
the fame mfize, and dimilar to the fhape of thofe of 

other countries. 

The NIGHT HAWK. This bird is of the hawk 
fpecies, its bill being crooked, its wings formed for 
{wiftneds, ph its fhape nearly like that of the com- 
mon hawk; but in fize itis confiderably lefs, and in 
color rather darker. It is fearcely ever feen but in 
the evening, when at the approach of twilight, it fiies 
about, and darts itfelf in wanton gambols at the head 
of the belated traveller. Before a thunder fhower thefe 

birds are feen at an amazing height in the air aflem- 
led together in great numbers, as fwallows are obferv- 
ed to do on the fame occafion.. 
The WHIPPER WILL, or, as it is termed I by the In- 
dians, the Muckawifs. ‘T G extraordinary bird is fome- 
what like the laft mentioned in its fhape and color, 
only it bas fome whitith ftripes acrofs the wings, 
nd Like that is feldom ever feen till after funfet. It 
alfe is never met with but during the fpring and fum-. 
mer months. As feon as the Indians are informed 
by its notes of its return, they conclude that the froft 

4g entirely gone, in which they are feldom deceived ; 
and on receiving this aflurance of milder weather, be 
gin to fowtheir corn. It acquires its name by the noife 

it makes, which to the people of the colonies founds 
like the name they give it, W hipperwill : to an In- 
dian’ ear, Muckawifs. The words, it is true, are 
not 
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not exactly alike, but nearly inthis manner they ftrike © 
the imagination of each 5 and the’ circumftance is a - 
proof that the fame: founds, if-they are not rendered - 


certain by being reduced to the rules -of orthography, 


might convey different ideas-to different people. As « 
foon as night comes -on, thefe birds»-will place them~ 
felves on the fences,’ ftumps, or: ftones that lie: near © 
fome houfe,-and repeat their melancholy notes with- - 


out any.-variation till midnight. ‘The Indians, and 


fome of the inhabitants of the back fettlements, think - 


ifthis bird perches upon any houfe,.that it betokens 
fome:mifhap to the inhabitants of -its 


The FISH HAWK. greatly tetinblen ‘the Tatfer mm. 


its fhape, and receives hg name- from his food,:which 
is: generally fith-3 it fkims over the lakes and rivers 
and fometimes feemsto lie expanded on the. water, as 
he-hovers fo clofe-#to it, and having by fome attractive 
_ power drawn the fifh within its reach, darts fudden- 


ly upon them. The charm “it: makes ufe of is fuppof- — 


ed to: be-an- oil Seaeatis in-a {mall bag in the body, 


& 


and which nature has:by fome means or other, ’ fappli- 


ed him: with the power of--ufing for this purpofe 


it-is however very certain that any bait touched with 
a drop of the oil collected from this bird, is an irrefift- - 
ible lure for all forts of fith, and infures the angler - 


sreat fuccefs.. 


The OWL... The onlyfort’of owls that is found ° 


on the banks of the Miffifippi is extremely beautiful in 


its-plumagey being of a fine deep. yellow. or. gold col-- 


or; pleafingly fhaded and {potted -- 


7 


% 


The CRANE... There is a kind of a crane in thefe > 


parts, which is called by Father Hennipin a pelican, 
thatis- about: the fize of the.European. crane, of a 
greyifh color; and. with long legs; but this fpecies 
dufers-from.all others in its:bill, which is about twelve 


inches long, and one inch and an half broad, of which . 


breadth it continues to the end, where. it is blunted, 


and round ikea paddles: $3 tS tongs is of the ine 
length. my. 3 DUCKS 





i) 
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DUCKS. Araong a variety of wild~ ducks, ‘the 
different fpecies of which amount to upwards of twen- 
ty, I fhall confine my defcription to one fort, that is, 
the wood duck, or, as the French term it, Canard 
Branchus. ‘This fowl receives its name from its fre- 
guenting the woods and perching on the branches of 
trees, which no other kind of water fowl (a character- 
iftic that this ftill preferves) is known to do. It is 
nearly of a fize with other ducks; its plumage is 
beautifully variegated, and very brilhant. ‘Che flefh 
of it alfo, as it feeds but little on fith, is finely favour- 
ed, and much fuperior to any other fort. 

The TEAL. . I have already remarked in my jour- 
nal, that the teal found on the Fox River and the 
head branches of the Miffiippi, are perhaps not to 
be equalled for the fatnefs and delicacy. of their fleth 
by any other im the world. .In color, fhape,. and 
fize they are very little different from thote found in 
other countries. 

The GOON is a water fowl, fomewhat lefs than a 
teal, and isa fpecies of the dobchick. Its wings are 
fhort, and its legs and feet large in proportion to the 
body; the color of it is a dark brown, nearly ap- 
preaching to black; and as it feeds only on fifh, the 
flefh of it is very ill flavoured. ‘Chefe birds are exceed- 
ingly nimble and expert at diving, fo that it is almoft 
impoffible for one perfon to thoot them, as they will 
dexterouffy avoid the fhot by diving before they reach 
them; fo that it requires three perfons to kill one of 
them, and this can‘only be done the moment it raifes 
its head out of the water as it returns to the furface 
after diving.’ It however only repays the trouble 
taken to obtain it, by the excellent fport it affords. 

The PARTRIDGE. ‘There are three forts of par 
tridges here, the brown, the red, and the black, the 
firft of which is moft efteemed. ‘They are all much 
larger than the European partridges, being nearly the 


fize of a hen pheafant; their head and eyes: are alfo, 


like 








: 
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like that bird, and they have all long tails, which they 

{pread like a fan, but not erect; but contrary to the 

cuftom of thofe in other countries, they will perch 

on the branches of the poplar and black bir ch, on the 
buds of which they feed early in the morning and in: 
the twilight of the evening, during t the winter months; 

when they are eafily fhot. 

The WOOD PIGEON is nearly the fame as ours, 
and there are fuch prodigious quantities of them on 
the banks of the Mulifippi, that they will fometimes 
darken the fun for feveral minutes. 

The WOODPECKER, This is a very beautiful 
bird ; there is one fort whofe feathers are a mixture 
of various colors; anu another that is brown all over 
the body, except the head and neck, which are of a 
fine red. As this bird is fuppofed to make a greater 
noife than ordinary at particular times, it is conjectured 
his-cries then denete rain. 

The BLUE JAY.>- This bird 4s fhe nearly like 
the i. European jay, only that its tail is longer. On the 
top of its head 1s a ‘creft of blue feathers, which is 
railed or let down.at pleafure. ‘The lower part of the 
neck behind, and the back, are of a purplifh color, 
and the upper fide of the wings and tail, as weil as 
the lower part of the back and rump, are of a: fine 
blue; the extremities of the wings are blackith, faintly 
tinétured with dark blue on the edges, whilft the 
other parts of the wing are barred acrofs with black” 
in an elegant manner. Upon the whole this bird can 
fearcely be exceeded in beauty by any of the winged 
inhabitants of this or other climates. It has the fame 
jetting motion that jays general ly have, and its ery is” 
far more pleafing. 

The WAKON BIRD, as it is termed by the In- 
dians, appears to be of the fame fpecies as the birds 
of paradife. 'The name they have given ‘it, is exprei- 
five of its weetaxs excellence, and the veneration they 
have fori it; the wakon bird geal in-their language 

be the 
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the bird of the Great Spirit.: Itis mearly the fize of | 


a {wallow, of a brown color, fhaded about the necis - % 


with a bright: green; the. wings are of a darker brown 


than the body; its tail is compofed of four: or five: : 


feathers, which are three times as long as its body, 


and which are beautifully -fhaded with ereen and pur-: - 
ple. It carries this fine length of: plumage'in ‘the fame: 
mamnner asa peacock does, but it is not’ known wheth- - 


er it ever raifes: it into: the erect :pofition that birds: 
fametimes does. I never-faw any. of thefe-birds in the 
colonies, but the Naudoweflie: Indians: caught: feveral- 


ofthem when I was in their country, and feemed. to > 
treat them as if they were. of:a duperior rank to ) anys 


other of the feathered race. 


The BLACK BIRD... There are three forts. of | 


birds:in. North A reribaciboan bear this name; the firft 
is’. the common,..or: as.it. 1s: there termed, the crow: ’ 


black bird, which is quite black, and of the fame: fize. 





and fh rape of thofe in Europe, but it has not that mel- ~~ 


ody in in its notes which they have. In the month of — 


September this fort fy.inelarge flights, and. do: great- 
mifchief to the Indian Corn, which ts at-that time 


juft ripe. The fecond fort is the red-wing; which is : 


is finaller-than the firt fpecies, but dikettiat itis 


black all over its body, except on ‘the lower rim of © 


the wings, where it is of a fine, bright, full fearlet. It 


builds its neft, and chiefly reforts:among the {mall 


bufhes that grow in meadows and low, fwampy plac- - 


es. It whiftles a few notes, but is not equal in- 


- 


its fong to the European black bird. . ‘The third fort is « 
of the fame fize as the latter, and is jet black like > - 


that but all the upper part of the wing, jut below the 


back, is of a fine clear white; as if nature intended to » 


divertify the fpecies, and to atone for the want of a 
melodious pipe by the beauty of its plumage ; -for 


this alfo is deficient in its mufical powers. The _ 
beaks of every fort are of a full eee: and the fe-- — 


males of each of a rufty black like the European. 


The - 
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The RED BIRD is about the fize of a fparrow, 
but with a long tail, and is all over of a bright ver- 
million color, 1 faw many of them about the Ottawaw 
Lakes, but I could not learn that they fung. I alfo 
obferved in fome other parts a bird of much .the 
fame make, that was entirely of a fine yellow. 

The WHETSAW is of the cuckoo kind, bemg 
like that, a folitary bird, and icarcely ever feen. In 
the fummer months it is heard in the groves, where 
it makes a noife like the filing of a faw, from which 
it receives its name. 3 . 

The KING BIRD is like afwallow, and feems to 
be of the fame fpecies as the black martin:or fwitt. 
It is called the King Bird See it is able to mafter 
almoft every. bird that flies. F have often feen it bring 
down a hawk. 

The HUMMING BIRD. This- beautiful bird, 
which is the fmalleft of the feathered inhabitants of 
the air, is about the third part cf the fize of a wren, 
and is fhaped extremely like it. Its’ legs, which are 
about an inch long, appear like two fmall needles, 
and its body is proportionable to them. But its plura- 
age exceeds defcription. On its head it has a fmall 
tuft of jetty, fhining black; the breaft-of it is red, 
the belly white, the back, wings, and tail of the fineft 
pale green; and fmall ac of gold are {cattered - 
with inexpreflible grace over the whole ; befides this, 
an almoft PIPE CCI down foftens the colors, and 
produces the moft pleafing fhades. With its bill, 
which is of the fame dimi eae {ize as the other parts te 
its body, it extracts from the flowers a moifture which 
is its nourifhment 3 over thefe it hovers like a bee, but 
never lights on them, moving at the fame time its 
wings with fuch velocity that the motion of them is 
imperceptible ; notwithitanding which they make a 
humming noile, from whence it receives its name. 


ll 
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oF THE FISHES WHICH ARE FOUND IN THE 
WATERS OF THE MUISSISIPPI. 


T have alr nid given’a deferiptiom of thofe that are 
taken in the great lakes. 

The Sturgeon, the Pout or Cat Fifth, the Pike, bie ; 
Carp, and the Chub: 

The STURGEON: ‘The frefh water ‘fturgeon is 
fhaped in no other refpect like thofe taken near the ~ 
fea, except in the formation of its: head and tail; 
which are faihioned in‘the fame manner, but the bo- 
dy is not’ fo angulated, nor- are there fo ‘many horny 
fcales about it as on the latter. Its length is generally: 
about two” feet’ and~a “half or three feet'long, but: . 
in circumference not proportionable, being a {lender 
ith. The déth is exceedingly delicate and fine'y fla- 
voured ; I caught fome in the head waters of the riv- - 
er St. Crore ‘that far exceeded trout. The manner 
of taking“them’is by watching them’as they. lie under: 
the banks’ -in ‘a> clear” ftream, and’ darting at them 
with a fith-fpear ; for they will not take a bait, ‘Chere’ 
is alfo in the SMH, and there are seth another fort 
than the {pecies I Thave deferibed, which -is fimilar to 
_ it in every refpect, except that the upper jaw’ extends 
oe rteén. or pecen ‘inches beyond the under; this 

xtenfive jaw, which is ofa griftly fubftance, is three 
ines and half broad, and continues-ofthat breadth,’ 
fomewhat inthe fhape ofan oar, tothe ‘end, which 
is flat. ‘The fleth- of this fith; however, is not to be 
compared with «the ‘other fort, and ‘is-not fo much : 
efteemed evenby the Indians. 
~The CAY FISH. ‘This~ fife is -about eighteen’ : 
inches long 3 of a ca ssytiee ue es and without {cales. 
it has a large round’ head, from whence it receives 
its name, on different parts of which grows three’ or 
four ftrong, fharp horns, about two inches long. Its. 
fis are allo very bony and ftrong, and without great. 
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-care will pierce the hands ,of thofe who take them. 
Tt weighs commonly about five or fix pounds ; the 
fleth of it is exceffively fat and lufcious, and greatly 
refembles that of an ell in its flavour. 

The CARP and CHUB are much the fame as 
.thofe in England, and nearly about the. fame fize. 


or SERPENTS. 


“The Rattle Snake, the Long Black Snake, the 
“Wal or Houfe Adder, the Striped or Garter Snake, 
-the Water Snake, the Hiffing Snake, the Green Snake, 
the Thorntail Snake, the Speckled Snake, the Ring | 
/Snake, the Two-headed Snake. 

The RATTLE SNAKE. There. appears to he 
two fpecies of this reptile; one of which is com- 
-monly termed the Black, and the.other the Yellow; 
-and of thefe the latter is generally confidered as the 
largeft. At thei full growth they are upwards of 
five feet long, and the middle part of the body, at 
-which it is. of the greateft bulk, meafures about nine 
inchesround. From that part it gradually decreafes 
‘both towards the head and the tail. he neck is 
proportionably very fmall, and the head broad and 
‘deprefled. ‘[hefe are of a light brown color, the 
iris of the eye red, and all the upper part of the body 
‘brown, mixed with a ruddy yellow, and chequered 
with many regular lines of a deep black, gradually 
-fhading towards agold-color. In fhort,the whole of 
this dangerous reptile is very beautiful, and could it 
be viewed with leis terror, fuch a variegated arrange- 
ment of colors would be extremely pleafing. But 
thefe are only to be feen in their higheft perfection » 
at the time this creature is animated by refentment 3° 
then every tint rufhes from its fubcutaneous ,recefs, . 
and gives the furface of the {kin a deeper ftain. The > 
belly is of a palifh blue, which grows fuller as it ap- 
proaches the fides, and is at length mtermixed with 
; the 
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the color of the upper part. ‘The rattle at. its tail, 
from which it receives its name, is compoled of a 
firm, dry, cailous, or horny fubftance of a light brown, 
and coniifts of a number of cells which articulate one 

within another, like joints ; and which increafe eve- 
ry year, and make known the age of the creature. 
‘Thefe articulations being very. loofe, the included 
points ftrike againft the inner furface of the concave 
Pai or rings into which they are admitted, and as 
the inake apes. or fhakes.its tail, makes.a rattling 
noile, ‘This alarm is always given when it is appre- 
entre of danger ; and in an inftant after forms itlelf 


into a {piral Phiwa i- the centre of which appear, 


the head erect, and breathing forth vengeance agamft 
either man or beait that fhail dare to come near it. 
In this attitude he awaits the approach of his ene- 
mies, rattling his tail as he fees or hears them coming 


o 
on. By this timely intimation, which heaven feems 


-to have provided as a means to counteract the mil 


chief this venomous reptile would otherwife be the 
perpetrator of, the unwary traveller is apprifed of his 


danger, and has an opportunity of avoiding it. It, 


is however to be obiferved, that it never acts offen- 
fively ; it neither purfues nor flies from any thing 


that approaches it, but lies in the pofition defcribed, 


rattling his tail, as if reluctant to hurt. ‘The teeth 
with which he ferpent effects his poifonous purpo- 
fes are not thofe he makes ufe of on ordinary occa- 
fions, they are only two in» number, very fmall and 
fharp ROG. and fixed in a fnewy fubftance that 
lies near the extremity of the upper jaw, refembling 
the claws of a cat 3 at the root of each of thefe, might 
be extended, contracted, or entirely hidden, as need 


reqnires, are two fimall bladders which nature has fo 


conftruéted, that at the fame inftant an incifion is 
made by the teeth, a drop of a greenith, poifonous lie 


quid enters the wound, and taints with its deftruc-. 


tive quality the whole mais of picod, In a moment 
the 
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the unfortunate vi@im of its wrath feels a chilly tre- 
mor run through all his frame; a {welling immedi- 
ately begins on the fpet where the teeth had entered, 
which {preads by degrees over the whole body, and 
produces on every part .of the ikin the variegated 
hue of the fnake. ‘The bite of this reptile is more or 
lefs venomous, according to the feafon of the year 
in which it is given. In the dog days, it often proves 
inftantly mortal, and efpecially if the wound is made 
-among the finews, fituated in the back part of the 
leg, above the heel; but in the fpring, in autumn, or 
during a cool day which might happen in the fum- 
mer, its bad effects are to be prevented by the imme- 
diate application of proper remedies ; and thefe Pro- 
vidence has bounteoufly fupplied, by caufing the Rat- 
tle Snake Plantain, an approved antidote to the poi- 
fon of this creature, to grow in great profufion where 
‘ever they are to be met with. ‘There are likewifé 
feveral other remedies befides this, for the venom of 
its bite. A decoction is made of the buds or bark 
of the white afh, taken internally, prevents its per- 
nicious effects. Salt is a newly difcovered remedy, 
and if applied immediately to the part, or the wound 
be wafhed with brine, a cure might be afflured. ‘The 
fat of the reptile alfo rubbed on it, is frequently found 
_to be very efficacious. But though the lives of the 
perfons who have been bitten might be preferved by 
thefe, and their health in fome degree reftored, yet 
they annually experience a flight return of the dread- 
ful fymptoms about the time they received the inftil- 
lation. - However remarkable it may appear, it is cer- 
sy that though the venom of this creature affects, 
a greater or lefs degree, all animated nature, the 
hee is am exception to the rule, as that animal will 
readily deftroy them without dreading their poi- 
fonous fangs, and fatten on their flefh. It has been 
eften obferved, and I-can confirm the obfervation, 
that the Rattle Snake is charmed with any harmoni- 
Z ous 
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ous founds, whether vocal or inftrumental; I have 
many times feen them, even when they a been 
enraged, place themfelves in a liltening pofture, and 
continue immoveably attentive and fafceptible of de- 
Hghy all the time the mufic has lafted. 1 fhould have 
emar! ced, dies when the Rattle Snake bites, it. drops 
its under jaw, and holding the upper jaw erect, throws 
itfelf ina custe line, with great force, and as quick 
as lightning, on the objet. of its réfentment. Ina 
moment er it returns again to its defenfive pofture 
having difengaged. its teeth from. the wound with 
great celerity, by means of the pofition in which it 
had placed its. head when it made the attack. It 
mever extends itfelf to.a greater-diftance than half its 
length awill reach, and though it fometimes repeats 
the blow two or three times, it as often returns with 
a fudden rebound to its former ftate. ‘The Black 
Rattle Snake. differs in no other refpect from ‘the 
Yellow, than in being rather fmaller, and in the va- 
riegation of its colors, which are exactly reveried ; 
one is black where the other is yellow, and vice verfas 
‘hey are equally venomous. It is not known how 
thefe creatures engenders I have often, found the 
eggs of feveral other fpecies of the fnake, but notwith- 
Sanding no one has takeh more pains to acquire a 
perfect knowledge. of every property of thefe reptiles 
than myleli, I never could difeover the manner an 
which they bring forth their young. Loncekilled:a 
female that had feventy young ones in its belly, but 
thefe were perfectly formed, and I faw them juft be- 
fore return to the mouth oftheir mother, as a place 
of iecurity, on my approach. ‘Lhe gall of this fer- 
pent, mixed with chalk, 1s formed: into | little balls, 
and exported from America, for medical purpofes. 
‘They are of the nature. of Galeoign’s powders, and: 
an. excellent remedy for complaints incident to.chil- 
dren, The flefh of the faake alfo dried, and made 
mate 


» 
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ito broth, is much more nutritive than that ef vie. 
pers, and'very efficacious againit confumptions. 

The LONG BLACK SNAKE. 'Theie are alfo of 
two forts, both of which are exaétly fimilar in fhape 
and fize, only the belly of one is alight red, the oth- 
era faint blue 5 all the upper parts of their bodies 

are black and fcaly. ‘Chey are in general from fix to 
eight fect in length, and carry their heads, as they 
crawl along, about a foot and an half from the ground. 

They eafily climb the higheft.tvees in purfuit of birds: 
and {quirrels, which are their chief food ;. and thefe, 
it is faid, they charm by their looks, and render in- 
eapable of efcaping from them. ‘Their appearance 
earries terror with it to thofe who are unacquainted 
with their inability to hurt, but they are perfectly in- 
offenfive and free from venom. 

The STRIPED or GARTER SNAKE is exate 

the fame as that fpecies found im other climates. 

The WATER SNAKE is much like the Rattle 
Snake in fhape and fize, but is not endowed with the 


fame venomous powers, being hae harmilefs. 


The HISSING SNAKE re have already -particu= 
larly deferited, when I treated, im my Journal, of 
Lake Erie. i‘ 

The GREEN SNAKE is about a foot and an half 
long, and in calor fo near to grafs and herbs, that it 
cannot be difcovered as it lies on the ground; hap- 
pily, however; it is free from venom, otherwife it 
would do an infinite deal of mifchier, as thofe who 
pafs through the meadows, not being able to perceive 
it, are deprived of the power of avoiding it. 

The THORN-TAIL SNAKE. ‘This reptile is 
found. in many parts’of America, but it is very feldom 
to be feen. It is of a middle fize, and receives its 
name from a thorn-like dart in its tail, with which it 

is faid to infli& a mortal wound. 

Lhe SPECKLED SNAKE is an aqueous ora 
about two feet and an half in. length, but withou 

yenom,. 
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venom. Its fkin, which is brown and white, with 
fome fpots of yellow in it, is ufed by the Americans 
asa cover for the handles of whips, and it renders. 
them very pleafing to the fight. 

‘Vhe RING SNAKE ts about twelve inches long ; 
the body of it is entirely black, except a yellow ring 
which it has about its neck, and which appears like 
a Marrow piece of riband tied round it. ‘his odd 
reptile is frequently found in the bark of trees and 
among old logs. 

‘The TWO- HEADED SNAKE. The only fnake 
of this kind that was ever feen in America, was found 
about the year 1762, near Lake Champlain, by Mr. 
Park, a gentleman of New-England, and made a pref- 
ent to Lord Amherft. It was about a foot long, and 
in fhape like the common fnake, but it was furnifhed 
with two heads exaétly fimilar, which united at the 
neck. Whether this was a diftinct {pecies of fnakes, 
and was able to propagate its likeneis, or whether it 
was an accidental formation, I know not. 

‘Lhe ‘TORTOISE, ore LAND: FURTLE The 
thape of this creature is fo well known that it is un- 
neceflary to defcribe it. There are feren or eight 
forts of them in America, fome of which are beauti- 
fully variegated, even beyond defcription. ‘The fhells 
of many have fpots of red, green, and yellow in them, 
and the chequer work, is compofed of fmall fquares 
curioufly difpofed. ‘The moft beautiful fort of thefe 
creatures are the fmalleft, and the bite of thent1 is faid 
to be venomous. ; 


LIZARDS, tee. 


‘Though thee are numerous kinds of this clafs of 
the animal creation, in the ceuntry I treat of, I fhalt 
* only take notice of two of them ; which are ae 
the Swift and Slow Lizard. 

The SWIFT LIZARD is about fix inches: Bain, 
and has four legs and atail.. Its body, which is blue, 

is 
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is prettily ftriped with dark lines fhaded with yel- 
low ; but the end of the tail is totally blue. It is fo 
remarkably agile, that in an inftant it is out of fight, 
nor can its movement be perceived. by the quickeit 
eye; fo that it might more juftly be faid to vanifh, 
than to run away. ‘This fpecies are fuppofed to poi- 
fon thofe they bite, but are not dangerous, as they 
never attack perfens that approach them, chooling 
rather to get fuddenly out of their reach. 

The SLOW LIZARD is of the fame shape as the 
Swift, but its color is brown; it is moreover of an: 
eppofite difpofition, being altogether as flow in its: 
movements as the ether is fwift. It is remarkable 
that thefe lizards are extremely brittle, and will break. 
off near the tail as eafily as an icicle. 

Among the reptiles of North-America, there is a 
fpecies of the toad, termed the TREE TOAD, which: 
is nearly of the nee fhape as the common tori but 
fmaller and with larger claws. It is ufwally found on 
trees, {ticking clofe te the bark, or laying in the crev-" 
ices of it; and: fo nearly does it refemble the color - 
of the tree to whichrit eleaves, that it is with difficule 
ty diftinguithed from it. Thefe creatures are only 
heard duting the twilight of the morning and evening, 
er juft before and after a fhower of rain, when they 
make a croaking noife; fomewhat fhriller than that of 
a frog, which might be heard to a great diftance. 
They infeft the woods in fuch numbers, that their: 
refponfive notes at thefe times make the air refound.: 
ft is only a fummer animal, and never to. be found 
during the winter. - s 


INSECTS. 


The interior parts of North America abound witty 
nearly the fame infects as are met with in the fame 
parallels of latitude ; and the fpecies of them are fo 
humerous and diverlified that even'a fuccinét defcrip- 

A. % tion 
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tion of the whole of them would fill.a volume; £ 
fhall therefore confine myfelf to a few, which I be- 
lieve are almoft peculiar to this country; the Silk 
‘Worm, the ‘Tobacco Worm, the Bee, the. as ee 
Bug, the Water Bug, and the Horned Bug. ©. 

‘The SILK. WORM is nearly the fame as thofe of 
France and Italy, but will not pr sik a the one quan- 

tity of filk. © 

The TOBACCO WORM is a sabe pids if the 
fize and figure of a filk worm, it is of a fine fea green 
color, on its rump it has a fting or horn near a —— 
ter of an mch long. ° 

‘The BEES, “im America, principally lodge their 
honey in the earthite fecure it from the ravages of the 
bears, who are remarkably fond of it. ; 

‘The LIGHTNING BUG or FIRE FLY is about 
the fize of a bee, but it is of the beetle kind, having, 
like that infect, two pair-of wings, the upper of which 
are of a firm texture, to defend it from. danger. 
When it flies; and the wings are expanded, there is 
under thefe a kind of coat, conftruéted alfo like wings, 
which is luminous; and as the infect pafles on, cautes 
all’ the hinder part of its. body ‘to appear like a 
bright ‘fiery. coal. Having. placed one of them: on 
your hand, the under part only fhines, and throws 
the light on the fpace beneath ; but as foon’ as it 
ipreads its upper wings to fly away, the whole body 
which lies behind them appears illuminated all around. 
‘The light 'it gives is not conftantly of the fame mag- 

mitude, even when it flies ; but feems to depend on 
the expanfion or contraction of the luminous coat or 
wings, and is very different from that emitted in a 
dark night by dry wood or fome kinds of fith, it hav- 
ing much more the appearance of real fire. ‘They 
feem to be fenfible of the power they are poffefled of, 
and to know the moft fuitable time for exerting it, 
as ina very dark night they are much more numer- 


ous than atany other time. ‘Vhey are only feen during 
! the 
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the fummer months of June, July, and Auguft, and 
then at no other time but-in the night. Whether 
from their color, which is aduiky brown, they are not 
then ifcoenilitcs or from their retiring to holes and 
crevices, 1 know not, but they are never to be difcov- 
ered in the day. ‘hey chiefly are feen in low fwampy 
land, and appear like mnumerable tranfient gleams 
_ of light.. In dark nights, when there is much light- 
ning without rain, they feem as if they withed either 
to imitate or aflift the flathes ; for during the inter- 
vals, they are uncommonly agile, and endeavour to 
throw out every ray they can colle. | Notwithftand- 
ing this effulgent appearance, thefe infects are per- 
fectly harmlefs, you may permit them to crawl upon 
your hand, when five or‘fix, if they freely exhibit 
their glow together, will enable you to read almoft 
the fmalleft print. 

The WATER BUG is of a brown color, abut 
the fize of a pea, and in fhape nearly oval; it has 
many legs, by means of which it pafies over the fur- 
face of the water with fuch incredible fwiftne(s, that 
it feems to flide or dart itfelf along. 

The HORNED BUG, or as it is fometimes term- 
ed the STAG BEETLE, is of a dufky brown color, 
nearly approaching to black, about an inch and an 
half long, and half an inch broad. - It has two large. 
horns, which grow on each fide of the head, and meet 
horizontally, and with thefe it pinches very hard; 

they are branched like thofé of a itag, from adee 
it receives its name. They fly about in the evening, 
and prove very troublefome to thofe who are in the 
fields-at that time. : 

I muft not omit that the LOCUST is a feptennial 
infeét, as they are only feen, a {mall number of itrag- 
glers excepted, every feven years, when they infett 
thefe parts and the interior colonies in large fwarms, 
and do a great deal of mifchief. The‘ years. when 
they thus arrive are denominated the locuit years...) 

CHAP TER 
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CHAPTE R XIX. 


“Of THE TREES, SHR UBS, ROOTS, aes BS; 
FLOWERS, &e. | 


ho [ SHALL here obferve the fame method that 
T have purfued in the preceding chapter, and having, 
given a lift. of. the trees, &c. which are natives of the 
mterior parts. of North. America; perticularize fuch. 
only as difier from the produce of other countries, or;: 
being little kn nowns have not been. deferibed.. 


or TREES.. 


The Oak, the Pine Tree, the Maple; the Ath, the’ 
Hemlock, the Bafs. or White Wood, the Cedar, the 
Elm, the Birch, the Fir, the Locuft ne ee, the Poplar,. 
the Wuickopic, or Suckwie, the Spruce, the Horn-- 
beam, and the Button Wood Tree. 

The OAK. There are feveral forts of oaks.in thefe’ 
parts; theblack, the white, the red, the yellow, the: 
grey, the fwamp oak, and the chefnut oak; the five 
former vary but, little in their external appearance, the: 
fhape of the leaves, and the color of the bark being: 
fo much alike; that they are {carcely diftinguifhable j. 
_but.the body: of the tree, when fawed, difeovers the: 
variation, which chiefly confifts in the color. of the: 
wood, they being‘ali- very hard, and proper for build 
ing. . The {wamp oak differs materially from the oth- 
ers both in the fhape of the leaf, which is-fmaller, and’ 
m»the bark, which. is ieapiier 4 and. likewile as’it ¢ 
grows only m a. moift, wave: foil. It is, efteemed 
the toughett of all woods, being fo frrong,. yet pliable,, 
that it.is often made ufe of infbaad of whalebone, and 
is equally ferviceable. “The chefnut oak alfo is great- 
ly cimaren from the others, par oneal an. the thaps, 

- of 
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of the leaf, which much’ refembles that of the cheft- 
nut tree, and for this reafon is fo denominated. It 
is neither {fo ftrong as the former fpecies, nor fo tough 
as the latter, but isofa nature proper to be fplit into 
rails for fences, in whichfta:< » will endure a confider- 
able tintes oie » , 

The PINE ‘TREE. “That fpecies of the pine tree 
peculiar to this part of the continent, is the white, 
the quality of which I need not defcribe, as the tim- 

er of it is fp well known under the name of. deals. 
It srows here in great plenty, to an amazing height: 
and fize, and yields an excellent turpentine, though 
not in fuch quantities as evga in the northern parts . 
of Europe. 

The MAPLE. Of this tree there are two forts, 
the hard and the foft, both of which yield a lufcious 
juice, from which the Indians, by boiling, make very. 
good fugar. ‘The fap of the former is much richer 
and f{weeter than the latter, but the foft produces a 
greater quantity. “he wood of the hard maple is ve- 
ry beautifully veined and curled, and when wrought 
intg cabinets, tables, ounftocks, &c. is greatly valued. 
‘That of the foft fort differs in its texture, wanting 
the variegated grain of the hard; it alfo grows more 
{traight and free from branches, and is more eafily 
fplit. It likewife may be diftinguifhed from the hard, 
as this grows in meadows and low lands, that on che 
hills and uplands. ‘The leaves are fhaped alike, but 
thofe of the foft tvs are much the largeft, and of a 
deeper green. 

The ASH. There are feveral forts of this tree in 
_thefe parts, but that to which I fhall confine my de- 
fer#ption, is the yellow afh, which is only found near 
the head branches of the Miflifippi. ‘This tree grows 
to an amazing height, and the body of it’ is fo firm 
and found, that the French traders who go into that 
country from Louifiana, to purchafe furs, make of 
them peyiaguays; this they do by excavating them 


by 
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by fire, and when they are completed, convey m their 
the produce-of their trade: to New Orleans, where: 
they find a good market both for their veflels and 
cargoes... Lhe wood of this tree greatly refembles: 
that of the common afh ; but it might be ‘diftinguifh- 
ed from any other tree Bait its bark ; ‘the rofs or outfide 
bark being near eight inches thick, and indented with 
furrows more than fix inches deep, which make thofe 
that are arrived: toa great bulk appear uncommonly 
rough; and by this peculiarity they may be readily 
known. ‘The rind or infide bark is of the fame thick- 
mefs as that of other trees, but its color is a fine bright: 
yellow, infomuch. that if it is but flightly handled, it 
will leave a {tain on the fingers, which cannot. eafily 
be wafhed away; and if in the fpting you peel off the’ 
bark, and touch the fap, which then rifes between 
that and the body of the tree, it will leave fo deep a 
tinéture that it will require three or four days to wear 
it off. Many ufeful qualities belong to this tree, I 
doubt not will be difcovered in time, -befides: its prov= 
ing a valuable acquilition to the dyer. 

The HEMLOCK TREE grows im: every part: of 
America, ima greater or: ets! degree: ‘It’ is-an ever- 
green of a very large growth, and has leaves’ fome- 
what like that ofthe yew; it is however quite ufe- 
lefs, and only an incumbrance to the ground, the wood 
being of a very coarfe orain, and full of wind- fakes 
or cracks. 

The BASS ot WHE TE WOOD is 2 tree ib a inid- 
dling -fize, and the whiteft. and fofte& wood that 
grows; when quitedry it fwims on the water like a 
cork; in the fettlements the turners make of it bowls, 
trenchers, and dithes, which wear fmooth, and will 
lait a long time ; but whet applied to any F other a, 
pofé it is ‘far from! durable.’ 

‘The WICKOPICK or SUCK WIK: appears to be 
a fpecies of the white wood, and is diftinguifhed 
from it by a peculiar quality in the bark, w hich, when 

pounded,. 
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‘pounded, and moiftened with a little water, inftantly 
‘becomes a matter of the confaftence and nature of fize. 
With this the Indians pay their canoes, and it greatly 
exceeds pitch, or any other material ufually appro- 
priated to that purpofe; for befides its adhefive qual- 
ity, it 1s of fo oily a nature, that the water cannot pen- 
etrate through it, and its: pais power abates ‘not 
for a confiderable time. 

The BUTTON WOOD isa tree of the lander 
fize, and might be diitineuithed by its bark, which ¢s 
quite {mooth and. prettily mottled. ‘Che wood is very 
proper for the ufe of cabinet makers. ‘It is covered 
with fimall-hard ‘burs which {pring from its branches, 
that appear not unlike buttons, and from»thefe it re~ 
weives.its name. | 2 


NUD: TREES. 


"The: Butter, or Oil Nut, the Walnut; the Hazel 
Wut, the .Beech Nut,’ the Pecan Nut, he srakyior: 
the Hickory. - 

‘The BUTTER or OIL NUT. As no mention 
has been made by any author of this nut, I fhall be the 
more particular in my account of it. ‘The tree grows. 
in'meadows where the foil is rich and ‘warm.’ ‘The 
body, of it deldom:exceeds.a yard m cireumference, is 
am ‘of br anches, the twigs of which are {hort and 

blunt, and its leaves refemble thofe of the walnut. 
T he nut has.a fhell more like that fruit, which when 
ripe is more fucrowed, and more eafily cracked 5 it is 
alfo much lenzer and.larger than a walnut, and_con- 
tains a greater quantity of kernel, which is very oily, 
and of a‘rich, agreeable, flavor. Iam perfuaded that 
amuch purer oil than that of olives might be extradct-' 
ed fromithis nut.. ‘The infide:bark of this tree dyes a 
good purple ;-and it is faid, varies in its fhade, being 

either darker or lighter, according to the mndrith ila 
which it is gathered, | if , 
| The 
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The BEECH NUT. ‘Though this tree grows ex- 
actly like that. of the fame name in Europe, yet it 
produces nuts equally as good as cheftnuts ; on which 
bears, martins, {quirrels, partridges, turkies, and many 
other birds and beaits feed. ‘The. nut is. contained, 
whit growing, in an outfide cafe, like that of a cheft- 
nut, but not fo prickly; and the coat of the. infide 
fhell is alfo fmoothsike that; only its form is nearly 
triangular. WVaft quantities uf them lie fcattered a- 
bout in the woods, and fupply with food great num- 
bers of the creatures juft mentioned. ‘The leaves, 
which. are white, continue on the trees during the 
whole winter. A decoction made of them is a ces- 
tain and expeditious cure for wounds which arife from 
burning or fcalding, as well as a reftorative for thofe 
members that are nipped by the froft. 

The PECAN NUT is fomewhat ‘of the walnut 
kind, but rather .{maller than a walnut, being about 
the fize of a middle acorn, and of an oval form; the 

nell is eafily cracked, and the kernel dhaped like that 
ofa walnut. ‘This tree grows chiefly near the Illinois 
River. . , 

‘The HICKORY is alfo of the walnut kind, and - 
bears a fruit nearly like that tree. ‘There are feveral 
forts of them, which vary only in the color of the 
wood. Being of avery tough nature, the wood is 
generally ufed for the handles of axes, &c.: It is alfo 
very good fire wood, and as it burns, an excellent 


fugar diftils from it. 
PRUTT. TREES: 


I need not to obferve that thefe are all the {ponta- 
neous productions of nature, which have never re- 
ceived the advantages of ingrafting, tranfplanting, or 
manuring. 

The Vine, the Mulberry Tree, the Crab Apple 
Tree, the, Plum Tree, the Cherry Tree, and the 
Geet Gum Tree. The 
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The VINE is very common here, and of three 
kinds; 5 ‘the firft fort hardly deferves the name of a 
grape 3 the fecond much refembles’ the Burgundy 
prape, and if expofed to the fun a good wine might 
be made from them. The third fort refembles Zant 
currants, which are fo frequently ufed in cakes, &c. 
in England, and if proper care was taken of them, 
would be serial’ if not fuperior, to thofe of that coun- 
5 § Cabot 

"The MULBERRY TREE is of two kinds, red and 
white, and nearly of the fame fize of thofe of France 
and Italy, and grow in.fuch plenty, as to feed any 
quantity of filk worms. 

The CRAB APPLE TREE bears a fruit that is 

much larger and ‘better flavored than thofe of Eu- 
rope. 
The PLUM TREE. There are ‘twa forts “of 
plums in this country, one large fort of a purple caft 
on one fide, and red on the ‘reverfe, the fecond total- 
ly green, and much fimaller. Both ‘thefe are of a 
good flavor, and are ereatly efteemed by the Indians, 
whofe tafte is not refined, but who are fatished with 
the productions of nature, in their unimproved ftate. 

The CHERRY TREE. ‘There are three forts of 
cherries in this country ; the black, the red, and the 
fand cherry ; the two latter may with mor€ p propriety. 
be ranked among the fhrubs, as the buth that bears 
the fand cherries almoft creeps along the ground, 
‘and the other rifes not above cight or ten feet ‘in 
height ; however, I fhall give an account of them in 
this place. ‘The black cherries are about the fize of 
' a currant, and hang in. clufters, like grapes ; te 
trees which bear them, being very fruitful, they are 
generally loaded, but the fruit is not good to eat, . 
however, they give an agreeable flavor to brandy, and - 
turn it to the color of claret. . The red cherries grow 
in the greateft profufion, and hang in bunches, | like 
the black fort juft defcribed ; {10 that the bufhes | 

Aa which © 
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which bear-them appear at a diftance like folid bodies 
of red matter. Some people admire this fruit, but 
they partake of the nature and tafte of alum, leaving 
a, difagreeable roughnefs in the throat, and being very 
aftringent. As I have already defcribed the fand 
cherries, which greatly exceed the two other -forts, 


both in favor and fize, I fhall give no farther defcrip- | 


tion of them. The wood of the black cherry tree is 
very ufeful, and works well into cabinet ware. 


The SWEET GUM TREE or LIQUID AMBER 


(Copalm) is not only extremely common, but it af- 


fords a balm, the virtues of which are infinite. Its 


hark is black ‘and hard, and its wood fo tender and : 


fupple, that when the tree is felled, you may draw 
from the middle of it rods of five or fix feet in length. 
it cannot be employed i in building, or furniture, as it 
warps continually. Its leaf is indented with five 
points, like a ftar. This balm is reckoned bythe In- 
dians to be an excellent febrifuge, and it cures 
‘wounds in two or three days. | 


SHRUBS. 


The Willow, Shin Wood, Shumack, ‘Guitsek the 
Prickly Afh, Moafe Wood, Spoon Wood, Large El- 
der, Dwarf Elder, Poifonous Elder, Juniper, Shrub 


‘Oak, Sweet Fern, the Laurel, the Witch Hazle, the 


Myr tle Wax ‘Tree, Winter Green, the Fever Buth, 


the Cranbery buth, the Goofeberry Bush, the Currant . 


Buth, the Whirtle Berry, the Rasberry, the Black 
Berry, and the Choak Berry. 


The WILLOW. There are feveral {pecies of the 


willow, the moft remarkable of which is a fmall fort 
that grows on the banks of the Miffifippi, and fome 
other places adjacent. ‘The bark of this fhrub fup- 


plies the beaver with its winter food ; ; and where the 


water has wafhed the foil from its roots, they appear 
to coniift of gn interwoven together like thread, 
the 
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the color of which is of an inexpreflibly fine fcarlet ; 
with this the Indians tinge many of the ornamental 
parts of their drefs. 

_ SHIN WOOD. This extraordinary fhrub grows 
in the forefts, and rifing like a vine, runs near the 
eround for fix or eight feet, and then takes root a- 
vain; in the fame manner taking root, and fpring-. 
ing up fucceflively, one ftalk covers a large {pace ; 
this proves very troublefome to: the hafty ‘traveller, 
by ftriking againft his fhins, and’ entangling his legs ; 
from which it has 2 aequired its name. 

PhEBASGAERIAS 48 4 wood wall: euown. far its? 
medicinal qualities. It might with equal propriety 
be termed, a tree asa fhrub; as‘it fometimes prows 
thirty feet *high-;- but in general it does not reach 
higher than’ thofe of the fhrub* kind. ‘The leaves, 
which yield an. agréeable fragrance, are large, and 
nearly feparated- into three divifions. It’ bears a red- 
dith brown berry, of the fize’'and fhape of Pimento, 
and which is fometiiies ufed in the colonies as'a fub- 
ftitute for that fpiee:’ The bark or roots of this tree, 
is infinitely teeter to the wood for its ufe in medi- 
eine, and I am furprifed itis fo feldom to be met 
with, as its efficacy is fo much greater. 

The. PRICKLY. ASH is a fhrub that Baieetnes 
grows to’ the height of ten or fifteen ‘feet, and has 4 
leaf exactly refembline that of an afh, but it receives 
the-epithet to its name from the slundane of {hort 
thorns with which every branch is covered, and which- 
renders it very troublefome to thofe who bate through 
the fpot where they grow thick. It alfo bears a 
fcarlet berry, which, when ripe, has a fiery tafte, like 
pepper. The bark of this tree, particularly the bark 
of the roots, is highly efteemed by the natives for 
its medicinal qualities. I have already mentioned 
one inftance of its efficacy, and there is no doubt 
but that the decotion of it will expeditioufly and rad~ 
ically remove all impurities of the blood.,. 
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The MOOSE WOOD. grows about four feet 
high, and is very full of branches; but what renders 
it worth notice, is its bark, which is of fe ftrong and 
pliable a texture, that being peeled off at any feafon, 


and twilted, makes equally as good cordage as hemp. 


The SPOON WOOD is a fpecies, of the laurel, and 
the wood when fawed refembles box wood. | 

The ELDER, commonly termed the poifonous. 
elder, nearly refembles the other forts,in its leaves and 
branches, but it grows much ftraighter, . and is only 
found in fwamps and moift foi’s. . This fhrub is en- 
dowed with a.very extraordinary quality, that renders 
it poifonous to fome conftitutions, which it affects 
if the perfon only approaches within a few. yards. of it, 
wihulit others may even chew.the, leaves or.the rind 
without receiving the leaft detriment from .them: 
the poifon, however, is not mortal, though it ope-. 
rates very violently on the ted perfon, whofe 
body and head fwell to.an amazing fize,.and are cov- 
ered with eruptions, that at.their heigh rt refemble the. 
confluent finall pox. As it grows alfo in many of the 
provinces, the inhabitants cure its venom by drinking 
faffron tea, and anointing the external parts with a 
mixture compofed of cream and marfh mallows. 

The SHRUB GAK is exadtly fimilar to the oak 
tree, both in wooed and leaves, and like that it bears 
en acorn, but it never rifes from the ground above 
four or five feet, growing crooked and knotty. It is, 
found chiefly on a dry, gravelly foil. 

The WIVCH HAZLE grows very buthy, abont 
ten feet high, and is covered early an May with nu- 
merous white bloffoms. When this fhrub is in 
bloom, the Indians efkeem it a further indication 
that the froft is entirely gone, and ‘that they might 
fow their,corn. It has been faid, that it 1s poifetfed of 
the power of attr acting gold or filver, ahd that twigs. 


an 
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of it are made ufe of to difcover where the want of 
thefe metals le hid ; but Iam apprehenfive that this 
is only a fallacious tory) and not to be depended on ; 
however, that fuppofition. has given it the name of 
Witch Hazle. 

The MYRTLE WAX TREE is a fhrub about’ 
four or five feet high, the leaves of which are larger 
than thofe of the common myrtle, but they fmell 
exactly alike. It bears its fruit in bunches, like a 
nofegay, rifing from the fame place in various ftalks, 
about two inches long: at the end: of each of thefe 
is a little nut, containing a: kernel, which is. wholly 
covered with a gluey fubftance, which being boiled in. 
water, fwims on the furfacé of it, and becomes a kind 
of green wax; this is’ more valuable than bees. wax; 
being of a more brittle nature, and mixed with it. 
makes a good candle, which as it burns, fends forth: 
an agreeable i{cents- 

WINTER. GREEN.. This is an” ever oréén} va 
the {pecies of the myrtle; and is found.on dry heaths.;. 
the flowers of it are white, and in the form ofa rofe, 
but not larger than a filver penny; in the* winter it. 
is Flofired? berties, about the fize of a floeé; which. 
are fmooth and round ; thefe are preferved during: 
the fevere feafon by the fnow, and are at this time in 
the higheft perfection. he Indians eat thefe ber- 
ries, efteeming them very balfamic, and invigorating 
to the ftomach:- ‘The people inhabiting the. interior 
colonies fteep both the fprigs and berries in beer, and 
ufe it as a diet drink for cleanfing the blood from. 
fcorbutic diforders. 

The FEVER BUSH grows about es ondix feet: 

‘high ; its leaf is like that of a lilach, and it bears a 
reddifh berry of a fpicy flavor. The, dtalks of it are 
exceHively brittle. A decoGtion of the buds or wood 
is an excellent febrifuge, and from this valuable prop- 
erty it receives its name. It is an ancient Indian 
remewy for’ all inflammatory complaints, and like- 

Aa2 wite 
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wife much efteemed on the fame account, by the in- 
habitants of the interior parts of the colonies, 

The CRANBERRY BUSH. Though the fruit 
of this buth greatly refembles in fize and appearance 
that of the common fort which grows on a {mall vine, 
in giorafles, and bogs, yet the buth runs to the height 
of ten or Besed ie feet’; but it is very rarely tobe met 
with: As the meadow cran berry, being of: a. local 
gtetth, and Hlourifhing only in moraffes, cannot be 

iranfplanted or cultivated, the former, if removed ata 
proper feafon, would be a valuable acquifition to the: 
garden, and with proper purture, prove equally as 
wood, i if not better. 

The CHOAK BERRY. The fhrub thus termed 
by the natives grows about five or fix feet high, and 
bears a berry about the fize of a floe, of a jet black, 
which contains feveral {mall feeds within the pulp. 
The jt tice of this fruit, though not of a dilagreeable 
flavor, is ext liens tart, and “leaves 4 rough seis in the - 
mouth and 't Hoa when eaten, that has gained it the 
name ot choak berry. 


ROOTS AND PLANTS. 


Elecampane, opikenard, Mngelies, Sarfaparilla, 
Ginfang, Ground Nuts, Wild Potatoes, Liquorice, 
Snake Root, Gold Thread, Solomon’s. Seal,. Devil’s 
Bit, Blood Reot, Onions, Garlick, Wild Parfnips, 
Mandrakes, Hellebore, White and Black... 

-SPIKENARD,. vulgarly. called in the colonies 
Petty-Morrel. This plant appears to be exactly the 
fame as the Afiatic, fpikenard, fo much valued by 
the ancients, It grows near the fides of brooks in 
rocky places, and its ftem, which is about the fize of 
a goofe quill, fprings up like that of angelica, reach- 
ing about a foot and a half from the ground. | It 
bears bunches of berries, in all refpects like thofe of 
the elder, only rather larger. Thefe are of fuch a 

. balfamic 
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balfamic nature, that when infufed in fpirits, they 
make a moft palatable and reviving cordial. 

SARSAPARILLA. The root of this plant, 
which is the moft eftimable part of it, is about the 
fize of a goofe quill, and runs in different directions, 
twined and crooked to a great length in the ground ; 
from the principal ftem of .it {prings many fmaller 
fibres, all of which are tough and flexible. From the 
root immediately fhoots a fialk about a foot and an 
half long, which at the top*branches into three ftems : 
each of thefe has three leaves, much of the fhape and 
fize of a walnut leaf; and from the fork of each of 
the three ftems grows a bunch of. bluith white flow- 

ers, refembling thofe of the fpikenard. ‘The bark of 
the roots, which alone fhould be ufed in medicine, -is 
of a bitterifh flavor but aromatic. it 1s pasate ef 
teemed for its medicinal virtues, being a gentle fudor-: 
ific, and very powerful in attenuating ‘the ‘blood, when 
impeded by g grofs humors. 

GINSANG is a root that was once fuppofed to 
grow only in Korea, from whence it was ufually ex- 
ported to Japan, and by that means found its way to 

~ Europe; but it has been lately difcovered to be alfoa 
native. of North America, where it grows to as great 
perfection, and is equally valuable. ts root is like a’ 

Amall carrot, but not fo taper at the end ; it is fome- 
times divided into two or more branches, i in all other 
refpects it refembles farfaparilia, in its growth. The 
tafte of the root is bitterifh. In the eaftern parts of 
Afia it bears a great price, being there confider ed asa 
panacea, and js the laft refuge. of the inhabitants, i in all 
diforders. When chewed it certainly is a great. 
firengthener of the ftomach. 

GOLD THREAD. ° This is a plant of the fmall 
vine kind, which grows in, {wampy places, and lies on © 
the Seon. The roots fpread themfelves juft under 

the furface of the morafs, and are eafily drawn up by 

‘handfuls. » They refemble a large entangled fkein of 
| ; thread, 
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thread, of a ad bright gold color ; and I am per> 


fisted! would yield a beautiful and pertnanent yellow: 


dye. It is alfo greatly efteemed both by the Indians: 


and colonifts, as a remedy for: any forenefs i in the 
mouth, but the tafte of it is exquilitely bitter. 3 
SOLOMON’s SEAL is a plant that grows on the 
fides of rivers, and in rich meadow land. It rifes in 
the whole to about three feet high, the ftalks being 
two feet, when the leaves begin to {pread. themfelves 
and reach a-foot further. A part in every root has 
an impreflion upon it about the fize of a fixpence; 


which appears as if it was made by a feal, and from. 
thefe' it receives its name. It is greatly valued on’ 


account of its being a fine purifier of the bleod.. 


DEVIL’s BIT is another wild plant which grows’: 


in the fields, and receives its name from a print that 
feems to be made by teeth in the roots. . The Indians 


fay that this was once an univerfal remedy for every 
diforder that is incident to human nature ; but fome. 


of the evil fpirits envying mankind the poffeffion of 
fo efficacious a medicine, gave the root a:bite, whick 
deprived it of a great part of its virtue. 

BLOOD ROOT. —A fort of plantain that fprings 


out of the ground in fix or feven long rough leaves, 


the veins of which are red ; the root of it is like a 


{mall carrot, both’ in color and appearance ; when 
broken, the infide of it is of a’ deeper color than the 


outfide, and diftils feveral drops of juice,: that look 


like blood. This is. a ftrong emetic, but a very dan- 
gerous one. 


» 


HERBS. 
- Balm, Nettles, Cinque Foil, Eyebright,Sanicle, Plans 


tain, Rattle Snake Plantain, Poor Robin’s Plantain, 
Toad Plantain, Maiden Hair, Wild Dock, Rock 
Liverwort, Noble Liverwort, Bloodwort, Wild Beans, 
‘Sica Bu Water Crees Yarrow, May Weed, 

é Gargit, 





{ 
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Gargit, Skunk Cabbage or Poke, W ake Robin, Bet- 
ony, ocabious, Mullen, Wild Peafe, Moufe Ear, 
Wild Indigo, ‘Tobacco and Cat Mint. 

SANICLE has.a root which is thick towards the 
upper part, and. full of fmall fibres below ; the leaves 
of it are broad, roundifh, hard, {mooth, and of a fine 
{hining green 5 a ftalk cies ike thefe to the height 
of a foot, which is quite {mooth and free from knots, 
and on the top of it are feveral {mall flowers of a 
reddifh white, fhaped like a wild rofe. A tea made 
of the root is vulnerary and balfamic.. ; 
RATTLE SNAKE PLANTAIN., - This. ufeful 
herb is of the plantain kind, and its leaves, which 
{pread themfelves on the ground, are about one inch 
and an half wide, and five inches long ; from the 
centre of thefe arifes a {mall ftalk, nearly fix inches 
long, which bears a little white flower; the root is 
about the fize of a goofe quill, and mucly bent, and 
divided into feveral branches. ‘he leaves of this 
herb are more efficacious than any other part of it 
for the bite of the reptile, from which it receives.» its 
name; and being chewed and applied immediately 
to the wound, and fome of the juice fwallowed, fel- 
dom fails of averting every dange srous dymptom.: sto 
convinced are the Indians of the power of this imfal- 
lible antidote, that for a trifling bribe of fpirituous 
liquor, they will at. any time permit a rattle fnake:to 
drive his fangs into their flefh. It is to be remarked, 
that during thofe months in which the bite of thefe 
creatures 1s moft venomous, that this remedy, for it 1s 
in its greateft perfection, and moft luxuriant in its 
growth. 

POOR ROBIN’s PLANTAIN is of the fame 
{pecies as the lait, but niore diminutive im every re- 
' {peét 5 it receives its name from its fize, and the poor 
land on which it grows. It is'a good medicinal herb, 
and often adminiftered with fuccefs in fevers and ani 


ternal weaknetles. hb 
TOAD 
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TOAD PLANTAIN L keaibles the common plan=-- aq 


tain, only it grows much ranker, and is thus denomi-: 
nated, becaufe toads love to’ harbor under ‘it. 

ROCK LIVERWORT is a-fort of liverwort that 
grows on rocks, and is of the nature of kelp or~ 
mofs.. It is efteemed:an’ excellent sean againit de-- 
clines. 

GARGIT or SKOKE is a large*kind of weed, the 

leaves of which are: about fix inches’ long, and two: 
inches and a half broad’; they refemble thofe of fpin-: 
age in their color and texture, but not in fhape: 
The root is very large, from which fpring different’ 
{talks that run eight: or ten feet high, and are full of — 
red berries’: Thefe hang.in clufters in the month of 
september, and are generally called pigeon berries, | 
as thofe birds.then feed on them. When the leaves. 
firft fprmg from the ground; after being boiled, they’ 
are a nutritious. and® wholéforne vegetable, but’ wher 
they. are grown nearly.to their full lize, they acquire 
a poifonous quality. The roots applied to the hands. 
or feet of a perfon affiicted with afever, prove-a very 
powerful abforbent. 
, SKUNK CABBAGE or POKE isan herb’ that’ 
grows in moift and. fwampy- places. ‘The leaves of 3 
it are about a foot long, and fix inches broad, nearly 
oval, but rather pointed. ‘The roots are compofed of 
great number of fibres, a lotion of whichis made 
ufe of by the people in the colonies for the cure of 
the itch. There iffues a ftrong: mufky {mell from. © 
this herb, fomething like the animal of the fame 
name before defcribed, and on-that account it is fo 
termed. 

WAKE ROBIN isan herb that grows in ihitiee: 
lands 5 its root refembles a {mall turnip, and if taft- 
ed will greatly inflame the tongue, and immediately 
convert: it from its natural. fhape intoa round hard 
fubftance ; in which ftate it will continue for fome 
time, and during this no other part of the mouth’ 


: 
ge will 
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will be-affe&ted. But when dried, it lofes its aftrin- 
-gent quality, and becomes beneficial to mankind, for 
if grated into cold water, and taken internally, it is 
very good for all complaints-of the bowels. 

WILD INDIGO is an herb of the fame fpecies as 
that from whence indigo is made in the fouthern col- 
onies. It:grows in one ftalk to the height of five or 
‘fix inches frem the ground, when it divides into many 
branches, from ttich ilue a great number of {mall 
hard bluifh leaves that fpread to a great breadth, and — 
among thefe it bears a-yellow flower ; the juice ‘of it 
has a very difagreeable {cent. 

CAT MINT has:a woody root, divided into fev- 
eral. branches, and it fends forth a ftalk about three 
feet high ; the leaves are like thofe of tlie nettle or | 
betony, and they have adtrong imell of mint, with ° 
a biting acrid tafte; the flowers grow on the tops of » 
the branches, and are of a faint purple or whitifh | 
color. It is called cat mint, becaufe it-is faid cats 
-have an antipathy to it, and will not let it grow. It 
chas nearly: the virtue of common mint.*. ; 


Pat ial es 


FLOWERS. « 
Heart’s Eafe, Lillies red and yellow, Pond Lillies, 


‘Cowilips, May Flowers, Jeflamine, Honeyfuckles, | - 


Rockhoneyfuckles, Rofes red and white, Wild Hol- 
lyhock, Wild Pinks, Golden Rod. 
_I fhall not enter into a minute defcription of the. 


flowers above recited, but only juft obferve that they 





much refemble thofe of the fame name which grow in 
Europe, and are as beautiful in color, and as perfect 
4in_odor, as they can be fuppofed to be in their wild, 
auncultivated tate. 


* For an account of Tasco, fee a treatife I have publithed 


on the culture of that plant. 
FARINACEOUS 
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FARINACEOUS snp LEGUMINOUS | 
ROOTS, &e. 


Ma’ ze or Indian Corn, Wild Rice, Beans, the 
Sguath, &c. 

_ MAIZE or INDIAN CORN grows from fix to 
ten feet high, on a ftalk full. of joints, which is ftiff 
and folid, and when green, abounding with a fweet 
juice. The leaves are like thofe of the reed, about 
two feet in length, and three or four inches broad. 

The flowers which are produced at-fome diftance 
from the fruit on the fame plant, grow like the ears 
of oats, and are fometimes white, yellow, or of a pur- 
ple color. ‘The feeds are as large as peafe, and like © 
them quite naked and fmooth, but of a roundifh 
furface, rather comprefled. One fpike generally con- 
fifts of about fix hundred grains, which are placed 
clofely together in rows, to the number of eight or 
ten, and fometimes twelve. ‘This corn is very whole- 
fome, eafy of digeftion, and yields as good nourifh- 
ment as any other fert.. After the Indians have: re- 
duced it into meal by pounding it, they make cakes 
of it, and bake them before the fire. I have already 
mentioned that fome nations eat it in cakes before it 
is ripe, in which ftate it is very agreeable to the pal- 
ate, and extremely nutritive. 

WILD RICE. This grain, which grows in the 
'greateft plenty throughout the interior parts of 
North America, is the moft valuable of all the {pon- 
taneous produétions of that country. Exclufive of 
its utility asa fupply of food for thofe of the human 
{pecies, who inhabit this part of the continent, and’ 
obtained without any other trouble than that of gath- 
ering it in its fweetnefs and nutritious quality, 
it attracts an infinite number of wild fowl of every 
kind, which flock from diftant climes, to enjoy this 
rare vepalt ; and. by it become inexpreflibly fat and 

delicious. 
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delicious. In future periods it will be of great fer- 
_ vice to the infant colonies, as it will afford them a 
prefent fupport, until, in the courfe of cultivation, 
other fupplies may be produced ; whereas, in thofe 
realms which are not: furnifhed with this bounteous 
gift of nature, even if the climate is temperate and 
the {vil good, the firft fettlers are often expofed to 
great hardfhips from the want of an immediate’ re- 
fource. for neceffary food. ‘This ufeful grain grows 
in the water where it is about two feet deep, and 
where it finds a rich, muddy foil. ‘lhe ftalks of it, 
and the branches or ears that bear the feed, refemble 
oats both in their appearance and manner of growing. 
The ftalks are full of joints, and rife more than eight 
feet above the water. ‘ihe natives gather the grain 
in the following manner: Nearly about the time 
that it begins to turn from its milky flate and to ripen,’ 
they run their canoes into the midit of it, and tying 
bunches of it together, juft below the ears, with bark, 
leave it in this fituation three or four weeks longer, 
till it is perfetly ripe. About the latter end of Sep~ 
tember they return to the river, when each family 
having its feparate allotment, and being able to dif- 
tineuifh their own property by the manner of faften- 
_ing the fheaves, gather in the portion that belongs 
to them. This they do by placing their canoes 
clofe to the bunches of rice, in fuck pofition as to 
receive the grain when it falls, and then beat it 
out, with pieces of wood formed for that purpofe. 
Having done this, they dry it with fmoke, and after- 
wards tread or rub-off the outfide hufk ; when it is’ 
Ait for ufe, ‘they put it into the {kins of fawns, or 
‘young buffaloes, taken off nearly whole for this pur- 
pofe, and fewed into a fort of fack, wherein they 
preferve it till the return of their harveft. It has 
been the fubjeft of much fpeculation, why this fpon- 
taneous grain is not found in any other regions of 
America, or in thofe countries fituated in the fame 

Bb parallels 
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parallels of latitude, where the waters are. as apparent- 
ly adapted for its growth as in the climate I treat of. 
As for inftance, none of the countries that lie to the 
fouth and eaft ofthe great lakes, even from:the prov- 
inces north,of the Carolinas, to the extremities of 
Labradore, produce any of this grain. It is true 1 
found great quantities of it in the watered lands near 
Detroit, between.Lake Huron and Lake Erie, but 
-on inguiry I learned that it never arrived nearer to 
maturity than juft to bloflom ; after which it appear- 
ed blighted, and died away. ‘This convinces me that 
the notth weft wind, as I have before hinted,.is much 
more powerful in thefe than in the interior parts ; 
and that it is more, inimical to the fruits of the earth, 
after it has paffed ever the lakes, and become united 
with the wind which joins it from the frozen regions 
of the north, than it is further to the weftward. 

BEANS. ‘Thefe are nearly of the fame fhape as 
the European beans, but are net much larger than 
the fmalleft fize of them. ‘They are boiled by the 
indians, and eaten chiefly with bear’s flefh.  - 

The SQUASH. ‘They have alfo feveral fpecies 


of the MELON or PUMPKIN, which by fome are. 


called {quafhes, and which ferve many mations partly 
as a fubititute for bread. Of thefe there is the round, 
the crane neck, the fmall, fat, .and the large oblong 


fquath. The aioe forts being boiled, are eaten. 


during the fummer as vegetables 5 s:and are’ alliofa 


pleafing flavor. The crane neck, which greatly ex-. 


cels all the others, are ufually hung up for.a winter’s 
ftore, and in this manner might be preferved for fe- 
-veral months. 
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“ 
Tue countries that fe between the arent 
Jakes and River Miflitippi, and from thence fouth- 
ward to Weft Florida, although in the midit of a 
large continent, and at a great diflance from the fea, 
are fo fituated, that’a communication between them 
and other realing might conveniently be opened ; by 
which means thofe cenioines or uolawes: that may 
hereafter be founded or planted therein, will be ren- 
dered commercial ones: ‘he great River Miffifip- 
Pl which rons through the whole of them, will ena 
ble their inhabitants’ to eftablifa’an intercourfe witlr 
foreign climes, equally-as weil as’the Euphrates, the 
Kiet the Danube, or the. Wolga, do thofe people 
which dwell on their banks, and who have no other 
convenience for’ exporting the produce of their own 
country, or for ‘importing thofe of others, than boats 
and veffels of light ‘burden : notwithitanding which, 

they have become powerful amd opulent ftates. 

The Miiiifppi, as Ihave before obferved, rung 
from) north’to: fou th, and pafies through the moft 
fertile and teniperate part of North America, ex- 
cluding only the extremities of it, which verge both 
on the torrid and frigid zones. ‘Thus favorably ‘fitu- 
ated, when once its Pinks are covered with mbhabi- 
tants, they need not long be at a lofs for means to 
eftablifh an- extenfive and profitable’ commerce. 
They ‘will find the country towards the fouth.almoft 
fpontaneoufly producing fille, cotton, indigg, and to- 
Bacco 5 ; and the more nothern parts, wine, oil, beef, 
4 a ; tallow, 
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fillew, fkins, buffalo wool, and furs 5 ; with lead, cop- 


pers iron, coals, lumber, corn, rice, and fruits, befides 


earth and barks for dying. 

Thefe articles, with which it-abounds even to pro- 

fufion, may be tran{ported to the oceam through this 

viver without greater difiiculty than that which at- 
tends the conveyance of merchandile down fome of 
thofe I have juft mentioned. It is true that the 
Miffifippi being the boundary between the Englifh: 
and Spanith fettlements, and the Spaniards in po 
feffion of the mouth of it, they may obftruct the af 
{age of it and oreatly difhearten thofe who make the 
firik attempts 5. yet when the advantages that will 
certainly arife to fettlers, are known, multitudes of 
adventurers, allured. by the profpect of fuch abun- 
dant came wili flock to: it, and eftablifh_ them ilelves, 
though at the expenfe of rivers of blood. 

Bui fhowd the nation that ha ippens to be in pof- 
fefion of New Orleans prove unfriendly to the inter- 
mal fettlers, they may find a- way into the Gulf of 

Mexico, by the river Iberville,. which empties. itfelf 
from the Mififippi, after pafling through Lake Mau- 
repas, into Lake Ponchartrain, which ‘has a commu- 
nication with the fea, within the borders of Weft 


Florida. . The River Iberville. branches. off from the: 
Midifppi about rgnty miles above New Orleans, and. 


though it is ‘at prefent choaked up in fome parts, it 
might at an inconfiderable .expenfe be made  navi- 
gable, foas to anfwer all the purpofes propofed. 
Although the Englifh have acquired fince the laft 
peace a more extenfive knowledge of the interior. 
parts than were ever obtained before, even by the 
French, yet many of their productions ftill remain 
unknown, “And though I was not deficient either in 
ailiduity or attention during the fhort time I remain~ 
ed in them, yet I muft acknowledge that the intelli- 
gence I gained was not fo perfect as I could with, 


and. that. i requires further refearches to make the 


world. 
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world thoroughly acquainted with the real value of 


thefe long hidden realms. 
The parts of the Mifiifippt, of which no furvey has 
hithérto been taken, amount to upwards of eight 


hundred miles, following the courfe of the flreamy 


that is, from the Hlinois to the Ouifconfin ‘Rivers. 


Plans of fuch as reach from the former ‘to the Gulf 


of Mexico, have been delineated by feveral hands, 


and I have the pleafure to Ane that an\ actual furvey . 
of the intermediate parts of thé Miflifippi, between 
the Illinois River and the fea, which the Ohio, Che- > 


rokee, and Ouabache Rivers, taken on the {pot by a - 
very ingenious Gentlenran,* is ‘now publithed. I 


flatter myfelf that the obfervations therein contained, 


which have been nyade by one whofe knowledge: of - 
the parts therein defcribed was acquired by a. pe erfon- 


al mveftigation,’aided by a folid judgment, will con-~ 


firm the remarks I have made, and promote the plan * 


Iam here recommending. a) 


T fhall alio’ here give a echcile defeription of eachig’» 
beginning, according to the rule of geogr aphers, with. ° 


that eth les moft+o the: north. 


It is however neceflary to*obfervé, tliat’ before thefe 


fettlements can be -eftablifhed,: grants ‘muft be pro- 
cured in the manner Sulmey -ontuch: occafions, 
and the lands be purchafed of thofe who have ac- 
quired a right to them by a long pofleffien ; but no 
greater’ sdificulty. ‘will attend the completion -of this 
point, than the: original: ‘founders of every colony on 
the continent met with to obfruct theirs intentions 

and the number iv: Jnudians who inhabit -thefe coke 


being greatly inadequate to their extent, it is not to 


be doubted, but they will readily give up for a rea- 
fonable confideration, territories that are of little ude 
to them ; or remove for the accommodation of their 
zs “Bb 2. Pas at : few 


, 


¢ °*. Thomas Hurghiheniklen pclae in’ his ‘Majefly’s Goals or 


Royal. American Regiment of Foot, ‘ 
TORS: 
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new neighbors, to lands at a: greater diftance: from: 
the Mifiifippi, the navigation of which is not eflen=. 
tial to the welfare of their. communities. 

No. I. ‘The country within thefe lines, from. its. 
fituation is colder than any of the others; yet 1 am. 
convinced that the air is much more. temperate than: 
‘mm thofe provintes- that lie in the fame degree of lati- 
tude to the eaft. of it.. The foil is excellent, and. 
thereis a great deal of land that is free from woods. 
in the parts adjoining to.the Mififippi; whilft.on the- 
contrary the north  eaftern’ borders of it are well 
Ww ooded.. Towards the heads of the River St. Croix,. 

rice: grows. in. great: plenty, and there is abundance- 
of ve copper. Though the fails of Saint Anthony are: 
OHtuated at the fsuth eaft, corner. of this divifion, ‘yet 
that impediment will not totally obftruct the neviga-. 
tion, as the River St. Croix, which. runs. through a: 
ereat part of the fouthern fide of it, enters the Mifi=. 
Appi juft below the Falls, and flows. with fo gentle a: 

urrent, that at affords a convenient navigation for: 
oats Pies trade ds. about one hundred: ales from: 
north weft.to fouth eat, and one hundred: and twen-.. 
ty miles from north eaft.to- fouth weft. . 

No. IJ... This: tract, -as FE have already deferibed: 
itin my Journal, exceeds the higheft. encomiums. I 
ean give it; notwithftanding which it is entirely un- 

inhabited, He the profufion. of bleffings that nature: 
ne fhowered on this heavenly. fpot, return unenjoy-. 
ed to the lapfrem: whence: they fprang.. Lake Pe-. 
pin, as I: have termed it after the French, lies within. 
thefe bounds ; but the lake to which that. name prop-. 
erly belongs, is a little above the River St. Croix; 
however, as all.the traders call the lower lake by that. 
name, I have fo denominated it, contrary: to the in- 
formation I received from the Indians. ‘This colony 
lying in unequal angles, the dimenfions of it cannot 
be exactly given, but it appears to be on an average 
about one. nese and.ten miles long, and cighty 
broad. | : ee LE 
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No.. HI. The greateft part of this divifion is fitue. 
ated on the River Ouifconfin, which is navigable for 
boats about one hundred and eighty miles, till it 
reaches the carrying place that divides it from the 
Fox River. ‘The land whichis contained within its 
limits, is. in fome parts. mountainous, and. in the 
other confifts of fertile meadows and fine pafturage. 
At is furnithed alfo with a great deal of good timber,, 
and, as is generally the cafe on the banks of the Mif-. 
bao and its branches, has much fine, open,, clear 
land, proper for cultivation. ‘To thefe are added an 
inexhauttible fund of riches, in a number of lead 

-mines which lie at a Ittle diftance from the Ouif-. 
» eonfin towards the: fouth, and appear to-be uncom- 
monly full of ore. Although the Saukies and: Otta- 
‘gaumies. inhabit a part of this tract,the whole of the- 
lands under their cultivation: does: not exceed: three 
hundred acres. It is in length from eaft to. weft 
about one hundred and fifty miles, and about eighty 
from north to.fouth. 

No. IV... This colony confilts of lands of various. 
denominations, fome of which are ver y. good, and 
others very bad.. The beft is Rtuated on the borders 
ef the Green Bay and the Fox River, where there 
are innumerable acres covered with fine grals, moit 
part of which grows to an aftonishing height. ‘This- 
river will afford a good aoenarion for boats through- 

out the whole of its courfe, which is about one hun- i 
dred and eighty miles, ekcept between the Winne- 
bago Lake, and*the Green Bay ; where there are 
feveral carrying-places in. the fpawe of thirty miles, 
The Fox River is.rendered remarkable by the abun- 
dance of rice that grows on its fhores, and the ale 
moft infinite numbers of wild fowl that frequent its 
banks» Che land which lies near it appears to be 
very fertile, and promifes to produce a fufficient fup- 
ply of all the neceflaries of life for any number of 
eahaiants. 4. communication. che be opened i 
thofe 
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fhofe who Quall fettleehere, either thr ough the Green * " 
Bay, Lake Michigan, Lake Huron, ake Erie, andi 7 
Lake Ontario with Canada, or by way of the Oui 
confin into the Miffifippi. This divifion is about one*’ 
hundred and fixty miles long from* north to Bs, ; 
and one hundred ane forty bread. 

No. V.. This is an exceltent tra€t“of land, and,’ 
confidering its interior fituation, has greater ne 
tages than could be expected ; for having the Mifii-* 
fippi on its ‘weftern borders, and the Uhnois’ on its » 
fouth eaft, it has as free a navigation as: molt pF the: < 
others. ~ Phe’ northern’ parts of it aré fomewhat - 
mountainous, but “it comtains a “great deal of ‘clear~* 
land, the foil of which is excellent, with many fine’ - 
fertile meadows, and not. a few rich nines. It.is up-+-~ 
wards of two hundred ‘miles from north tg fouth, and =~ 7 

one hundred and fifty from eaft to weft. : a 
SOON oe ees being fituated ‘upon’ the 
heads of the Rivers Hlmois and Guabache, théformer ” 
of which onan itfelf immediately, into the Wa coty 
fippi, and the latter into the fame river by* means of 
the Ohio, will readily find a communication with the 
fea through thefe. bias alfo- the: River Miamis - 
pafling through it;. which runs into Eake Erie, an in- - 

tercourfe might be eftablifhed with Canada alfo by - 
way of the eet as before pointed out. It contains 
a sreat deal of rich fertile land, and:though more in- » 
Tand than any of the others, will be as valuable an ac 
quifition as the beft of them. . From north to foutht 
it is about one hundred and fixty miles, from eaft to: » 
_ weft one hundred and eighty. 

No. VIL. This divifion is not inferior to any. of ° 
the foregoing. Its northern borders lying adjacent - 
to the Illinois’ river, and its weftern to the Miffifippi, 
the fituation of it for eftablifhing a commercial: inter=. 
courfe with-foreign nations is very commodions. It 
abounds with all the neceffaries of life, and is about 
one hundred and fifty ae from north to fouth, ro 
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fixty miles from eaft to weft 3. but the confines of it 
being more irregular than the others, I cannot exact- 
ly aicertain the dimenfions of it. 

No. VIIL. This colony having the River Oua- 
bache running through the centre of it, and the Ohio 
for its fouthern boundary, will enjoy the advantages 
of a free navigation. It extends about ene hundred 
and forty miles from north to fouth, and one handred 
and thirty from eaft to welt. 

No. IX. X. and XI. being fimilar in fituation, and 
-fyrnifhed with nearly -the fame conveniences as all. 
' the others, I fhall oily give their dimenfions. No. , 
{X. is about eighty miles each way, but not exactly. 
fquare. No. X. is nearly in the fame form, and 
about the fame extent. No. Xl. ig much larger, be-~ 
ing at leaft one. hundred and fifty miles from north 
to ” fouth, and one hundred and forty from eaft to, 
weft, as ‘nearly as from its irregularity it is poffible to 
calculate. | 

After the difcription of this delightful country I 
have already given, I need not repeat that all the 
{pots I have thus pointed out as. proper) for coloniza- 
tion, abound not only with the neceflaries of life, be= 
ing well ftored with rice, deer, buffaloes, bears, &c. 
but produce in equal abundance fuch as may be terni- 
ed luxuries, or at leaft thofe articles of commerce be- 
fore recited which the inhabitants of it will have am 
opportunity of exchanging for the needful soeanye 
tions of other countries. 

The difcovery of a north weft paflage to India hie 
been the fubject of innumerable difquifitions. Ma- 
ny efforts likewife have been made by way of Hud- 
fon’s Bay, to penetrate into the Pacific Ocean, though 
without fuccefs. I {hall not therefore trouble mys _ 
felfto enumerate the advantages that would refult 
from this much wifhed for difcovery, its utility being 
already too well known to the commercial world to. 
need any elucidation ; ae hall only ‘confine myfelf to 

| the 
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the methods that appsar mioft-probable to enfure face 
ceils to future:adventurerss: . 

The many attempts that have hitherto bicen leader 
for this purpofe, but whicl/ have all been rendered 
abortive, feem to have turned the fpirit of ‘making 
ufeful refearches into another channel, and this mo‘ 
interefting one has almoft-been given up as impracti- 
eable ; but, in my opinion, their failure rather pro- 
ceeds from their being begun at an improper Disevs 
than from their impracticability. 


Ail navigators that have hithesto gone in fearch of * : 


oF 


this paflage, have firft entered Hudfon’s Bay; the™ 
confequence of which hes been, that havitig ipent 


the feafon during which only thofe feas are* naviga~ - 


ble, in exploring many of the numerous inlets lying 
therein, and this without diicovering any opening, 


terrified at-the approach of winter, they have haften~ 
ed back for fear of being -frozen up,:and confequent- ~ 


ly of being obliged to. continue till the return-of fun 
mer in thofe bleak andreary realins:. Even fucli as 
‘have perceived the coafts to enfold themfelves, and. 
who have of courfe entertained hopes of fucceeding, 
have, been. deterred from profecuting their vayaeey 
left the winter fhould fet. before they could reacls : 
a more temperate. climate. 
Thefe: apprehenfions have difcouraged the boldef 
adventurers ‘from completing: the- expeditions os 
which they have engaged, and @fuftrated every at-' 
tempt. But as it has been difcovered by: fuch as have 
failed into the northern parts of the Pacific Ocean, 
that. there are many inlets which verge towards Hud? 
fon’s Bay, it is not to be doubted but that a paflage 


might be made out from that quarter, if it be-fought + ° 
for at a proper: feafon. And iliould thefe expedta- - 
tions be difappointed, the. explorers: would not be im: . 


“the fame hazardous fituation with thofe who fet out 
from Hudfon’s Bay, for they will always be-fure of a 
tafe retreat, through an open fea, to warmer regions, 


\ 
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eeven after: repeated Hint Ghenes And this con= 
-fidence will enable them to proceed’ with greater re= 
flution,.- and probably be the means of effecting 
what too much circumfpection or timidity has pre~ 
vented. | 
Thefe reafons for altering the plan of inquiry af 
ter this convenient paflage, carry with them fuch 
_conviction, that in the year 1774, Richard Whit- 
worth, Efg. member of Parliament for Stafford, a gen- 
tleman of an extenfive knowledge in geography, of 
an active enterprifing difpofition and whofe beneyo- 
lent mind is ever-ready to promote the happinefs of 
_ indviduals, or the welfare of the public, from the rep- 
-refentations made to him of the expediency of it by 
myfelf and others, intended to travel acrofs the con- 
tinent of America, that he might attempt to carry a 
{cheme of this kind into execution. _ - 
' He defigned.to have.purfued nearly the fame route 
“that I did; and after having built a fort at Lake Pe- 
pin, to have proceeded up the River St. Pierre, and 
from thence up a branch.of the River Mefforie, till 
having difcovered the fource of the Oregan or River 
of the Welt, on the other fide the fummit of the 
lands that divide,the waters which run into the Gulf 
of Mexico from .thofe that fali into the Pacific Ocean, 
he would have failed down that river to the place 
where it is faid to empty itfelf near the Straits of An-~ 
nian. 
Having there eftablifhed another fettlement on 
fome fpot that appeared beft calculated for the fup- 
port of his people in the neighbourhood of fome of 
the inlets which tend towards the north eaft, he 
would from thence have begun his refearches. This 
gentleman was to have been attended in the expedi- 
tion by Colonel Rogers, myfelf, and-others, and to 





Jhave taken out with him a fufficient number of arti- 
ficers and mariners for building the forts and vefiels 
meceflary on the occafion, and for navigating the 

latter 
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latter ; in all, not lefs than fifty or fixty men. - The 

grants and other requifites for this purpofe were even 
mearly compleated, when the prefent troubles in A- 

_ America began,which puta itop to an enterprife that 

_promifed to be of inconceivable advantage to the 
‘Britith dominions. ~ Psy evi 
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